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First Prize: 


A THREE-GUINEA CAMERA. 


_ Second Prize: 
Any Photographic Apparatus of the value of ONE GUINEA, 


TO BE SELECTED BY THE WINNER. 








Three other Prizes of the total value of One Guinea may be *% 
awarded at the discretion of the Judges. 
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| Shae the benefit of those of « * ré& Jers. “f The award will depend partly on the artistic 

probably a large number, who til, « and technical quality of the photographs, and - 
their Camera for providing amuse ing ) partly on their suitability for illustrations for 
their holidays and mé@terial which y enliven some form of class lesson, 


<= . dull lesson when work i5 vesume’i, we have , 


) . The prints submitted may be any size and 
arranged for a competition im Araateur Pho- 


. | by any process, but must be done wholly. b 
‘raphy, tor which prizes will be given ol " yP “ Raa 









: the competitor, and without professional aid 
ficient value to attract a large field. 


in the production of either negative or copy. 
Competitors must send in two mounted |” 
copies of each of three different subjects. The 
be subjects may be vy iced in Kind—Roiver, Sea- 
hore, Street, Figure, etc. 


Short explanatory notes of subject, together and marked ‘Photographic Competition” The 


Photographs must be sent to the Office of 
| the ‘Practical Teacher’ by September 4th, 





result will be announced in the issue for the 
ye written‘on the back of each photograph. | following month. 


with full name and address of competitor, must 


Rae «6All Competitors will be required to send the Coupons of both the 
JULY AND AUGUST HOLIDAY NUMBERS of the ‘Practical Teacher.’ - 
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FULL NOTES OF A LESSON ON 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


BY WILLIAM DONE, B.A., 
Head-Master of the Brighton Pupil Teacher School. 


HEaps. 


I. — Position of 
Great Britain as re- 
gards access to other 
parts of the empire. 


1I.—The great 
ocean path—free, 
uninterrupted, easy, 
and cheap. 


Ii11.—The chief 
trade routes pointed 
out more closely ; 
the great ports from 
whence one sails to 
the Colonies from 
Britain. 


1V.—The size of 
the empire, and 
the number of peo- 
ple it contains. 


VOL. XVII. 


MATTER AND METHOD. 


The chart accompanying this number of 
the *PRACTICAL TEACHER’ «shows in 
colour the various parts of the British Empire. 

After the principal ones have been pointed 
out and named by the class, such as India, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, etc., atten- 
tion should be called to the fact that Great 
Britain, the heart of the empire, is most 
advantageously situated with regard to these 
possessions. It occupies almost a central 
position. 

Point out the lines denoting the great trade 
routes. ‘To all our Colonies we have access 
by sea. No wonder, then, that the British 
merchant ships outnumber those of all the 
rest of the world put together. 

See if the children know our mercantile 
flag—a red flag with the Union Jack in the 
top corner, which is called the red ensign, 
The Navy has a white ensign, a flag of white 
colour crossed with the red cross of 
St. George, and again with the Union Jack 
in the corner. Kefer to the fact that we have 
made our name supreme on the sea, we 
might almost call it our Ocean Empire. It 
is the easiest and safest means of travelling, 
and also the cheapest. 

It costs more to send a ton of goods from 
Glasgow to London, than it does from 
London to Australia. 

Call attention to the starting points of the 
chief trade routes. There are four principal 
ports from which ships sail from England to 
the Colonies. One goes from London to 
India, East Indies, and Australia ; others from 
Liverpool and from Glasgow to Canada ; a 
fourth from Southampton to Canada, Austra 
lia, South Africa. By steamship we can reach 
Canada in less than a week, and even Aus- 
tralia in less than a month. State also the 
important route to Australia by way of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Get the children to compare, as nearly as 
they can, the amount of land surface in the 
empire with the rest of the world. ‘Tell 
them it is roughly one-seventh, llace dia- 
gram on blackboard, 
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The next largest landowner is Russia. 
With regard, however, to population, one- 
fifth of all the people in the world owe 
allegiance to our (Queen. The Chinese 
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parative sizes of the 
Colonies. 


empire is said to contain more people than 
this, but our information with regard to 
China is not reliable. 

Point out on the chart the comparative 
sizes of the Colonies. We see that Canada 
and Australia together exceed in area all the 
rest 
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Australia alone, being above 3} million 
square miles in area, nearly as larve as 


the Continent of Europe 


he great land total is 11} million square 


miles, 

Kefer to the second li ft statisties in our 
chart 

Comparative Population. —We see that 
Canada and Australia, which have most land 
urface, contain fewest people Canada 
6} millions, and Australis 4) millions. ‘This 


last is less than the number 
london alone. 

Some of the children may know that a 
great part of Australia is desert land, but yet 
we realise what a lot of room there is in 
both these countries for emigrants. 

Accounting for the vast population of 
India, it should be said that some parts, such 
as the basin of the Ganges, are amongst the 
most densely peopled parts of the earth, 
perhaps only exceeded by the Great Plain of 
China. 

An examination of Table 3 on the chart 
will show that we speak truly in calling 
Great Britain the Heart of the Empire. See 
how enormous Is its trade compared with that 
! We need scarcely say that 
no other country in the world at all 
approaches her in this respect 

We sce that India, as compared with its 
great population, ts omparatively poor 
country. 
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Hy MATTER AND Mernop. 
The gold mines of Australia give that 
country an advantage over Canada, 

VIII The im- In examining the imports of Great Britain 
ports of the United and Ireland, if the list of the principal ones 
Kingdom is written on the board, it will be found that 

they consist chiefly of articles of food, raw 
materials, and articles of luxury. With re- 
gard to grain, we import twice as much as 
we grow at home. Kefer also to the fine 
frozen meat we get from New Zealand, Xc., 
which enables us to live so well and cheaply. 

IX. — The ex With regard to our exports, we notice that 
ports of the United manufactured goods are the chief item. 
Kingdom Cotton, woollen, and hardware are the | 


principal things under this head. 
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MODERN EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMERS. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B,A., B.SC. (LOND.), 


Late Director 
7raining Classes and Lecturer 
om School Method. 


Author of ‘Mental Scienceand Logic for Teachers.’ 
of the Birkbeck 


therein 


No. XAXIV.—SER EISAK PITMAN, 

Berween trade and spelling the unreflecting and 
superficial observer will see no possible connection. 
Not so the student of the modern science of ‘ econ- 
omics,’ who justly recognises the intimate bearing of 
the latter upon the former, agreeing most cordially 
with Max. Miller that ‘English spelling is a national 
misfortune, and in the keen international race be- 
tween all the countries of Europe it handicaps the 
I:nglish child to a degree that seems incredible till 
we look at To which may be added the 
testimony of Prof. Chisholm, whose grasp of the 
principles of commercial geography is as compre- 
hensive as it is undeniably thorough: ‘As a _hin- 
drance to the acquisition of the English language by 
foreigners, and more particularly to its spread 
among people to whom it would be an advantage 
to make the language their own, as among the Eng- 
lish-speaking inhabitants of the United States and 
Canada, it (spelling) is a check upon British com- 
merce.’ The man, therefore, who during the greater 
part of a long life has spent and been spent in at- 
tempting to accomplish the reform of our spelling 
should be hailed as a benefactor even by the man 
in the street. Teachers will regard him as pecu- 
liarly worthy of their encomiums, seeing that in no 
department of teaching is there such a deplorable 
leakage of precious time as in that of spelling. 
Destructive criticism is notoriously easy, whereas 
the construction is just as 
universally regarded as difficult. Keeping this in 
mind, we shall be better able to appreciate the work 
of Sir Isaac in this matter, since it has been mainly 
constructive, and only destructive to the extent ne- 
cessary to the provision of an adequate foundation. 

‘Ser Eisax’ was born at Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, 
on January 4th, 1513; he is therefore one of those 
Grand Old Men who we are happily learning more 
and more to revere as time goes on. He was the 
third son of a family of eleven, no less than six of 
whom, including Isaac, became teachers, all passing 
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opposite process of 
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in due course through Borough Road Training Col- 
iege. It wasinthe grammar school of his native town 
that ‘Ser Eisak’ received the rudiments of Education. 
We shall be horrified to learn that he had only just 
completed his twelfth year when his school career 
came to an end. It is curious to note that this early 
close to the first of the seven ages of man was due 
to ill-health, and that this ill-health was undoubtedly 
due to the insanitary conditions under which he 
worked. But Isaac was a born student, therefore he 
commenced at once to take in hand his own educa- 
tion, and a very good business he made of it. 

The stool of a clerk in his father’s counting-house 
at Trowbridge does not seem to have satisfied the 
longings of the future inventor of phonography, and 
accordingly in August 1831 it was resolved in family 
conclave that school-teaching should claim him for 
its own. In these early days of the training of teachers 


| the time: spent in the college depended very much 
_ upon the aptitude and upon the pocket of the student. 


Our reformer was equipped for the scholastic battle 
in five months. after which he was sent to Barton-on- 
Humber as controlling genius of the British School 
of that place. He was now nineteen years of age. 
His salary was £70 (afterwards £80) per annum, 
and his school had 120 children on the roll. 

For four years ‘Ser Eisak’ remained at Barton, but 
in 1836 he obtained another appointment at Wotton- 
under-Edge, in Gloucestershire. It will interest our 
readers to learn that the impecunious school com- 
mittee could not pay the salary of their.resigning 
master, to whom they owe II to the present day. 

His scholastic career was brought to a close by a 
change in the religious convictions of the young 
schoolmaster, who made no secret of his conversion 
to the ‘New,’ or Swedenborgian Church. This 
brought upon him the wrath of his school committee, 
who incontinently dismissed him, not for inefficiency 
as a teacher, but for his temerity in embracing a 
‘doxy’ that was not their ‘doxy. Private schools, 
not unknown in our time, were at this period the 
rule and not the exception; it is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that Mr. Pitman should set up a private 
academy at Wotton, nor that this should be success- 
ful. His next pedagogic venture was at Nelson 
Place, Bath, where he established a private school, 
the conduct of which occupied his time and part of 
his thoughts uatil its closure in 1843. We say a 
part of his thoughts advisedly, for Sir Isaac had 
already entered upon his task, and was racking his 
brain to discover a system of shorthand capable of 
preventing the time loss inseparable from longhand, 
yet simple enough not to be ‘ caviare to the general.’ 

Already, a year and a half previously, his friend, 
Samuel Bagster, of the Bible warehouse, Paternoster 
Row, had published for him ‘Stenographie Sound- 
Hand,’ which was the first edition of the Phono- 
graphic Teacher, so familiar to all of us, the sale of 
which is simply stupendous. 

With Isaac Pitman, stenographer, we have little 
to do in this place, albeit the connection between 
writing and spelling reform is so close as to necessi- 
tate a reference to the one by way of introduction to 
the other, How well he understood the teacher's 
difficulty is apparent from a statement which he made 
in 1877 at Conference at the rooms of the Society of 
Arts, to support the London School Board in its 

j.demand for a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
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subject of English spelling. Mr. Robert Lowe, in 
favour of whom, as an educationist, it is refreshing 
to be able to say something, however little, had 
written as follows :—‘I have a strong opinion on the 
spelling question. There are, | am informed, 40 
sounds in the English language. There are 24 letters. 
I think that each letter should represent one sound, 
that 16 new letters should be added, so that there be 
a letter for every sound, and that every one should 
write as he speaks.’ The Bishop of Exeter had 
also expressed himself in favour of reform, but had 
fallen short of Mr. Lowe in advocating not new 
letters but a few diacritical marks. It will now be 
easy to grasp fully the purport of Mr. Pitman’s re- 
marks, which ran thus :-— 


‘Nothing that can occur this day can possibly afford me more 
gratification than the letter of Mr. Lowe, which our hon. secretary 
has just read. I feared there was not 
a man among the 650 members of the 
House of Commons that would lead 
us On to victory ; but Mr. Lowe is the 
man ; and without meaning any dis- 
respect to Bishop Temple, I must say 
that Mr. Lowe’s letter, when weighed 
against the letter of the Bishop of 
Exeter, makes the latter kick the 
beam instantly. You would observe 
that there are two distinct opinions 
expressed in those letters. The Bishop 
of Exeter says :—‘‘ Introduce no new 
letters, but use diacritic marks ’’ : we 
should want fifteen marked letters. 
I will venture to say that the bishop 
has never written a single page with 
the diacritic marks which he thinks 
might do. Mr. Lowe, on the other 
hand, takes the common-sense view 
of the question, and says that as there 
are fifteen sounds without representa- 
tive signs, they must have them asa 
matter of course. I shall not say a 
single word on behalf of any particular 
alphabet —the question of signs. for 
the sounds is tabooed for the day. 
All that we have to do to-day is to 
state our case—-to show the reason for 
the spelling reform movement, and 
back up the London School Board in 
their application to Government for a 
Royal Commission of inquiry ; and I 
certainly think that our Government 
will be unable to refuse the applica- 
tion. The topic given me to consider 
is ‘*the loss of time caused by the 
current spelling.” Now that loss of 
time occurs both in learning to read, 
and to spell and write. I want to lay 
before you, in the ten minutes allowed 
to me, the grounds of the difficulty in the two arts of reading and 
spelling, and why the spelling is so much more difficult than the 
reading. 

‘Everybody knows that we have six vowels (including y—a, ¢, é, 0, 
t¢, y—and these six vowels represent, in the present spelling, twenty- 
eight sounds. A represents six sounds, four of them in large classes 
of words ; ¢ represents four sounds, two of them in very large 
classes of words; ¢ represents four sounds; o represents seven 
sounds, four of them in large classes of words ; and w# represents 
seven sounds. Now, if we add to these the sounds represented, not 
by single letters, but by two put together, such as double a in my 
own name, /saac ; ao in the word gaol ; ea, ee, ci, ac, au, and so on, 
we get, with the twenty consonants and six vowels, a total of 108 
letters, which represent 269 different sounds in the various words of 
the language ; so that there is a choice of about three sounds for 
every letter, between which the pupil has to choose before he 
can pronounce a word. I will only take one out of the long 
list before me as an illustration of this. I will take that very 
common combination ¢a. The child, in reading, comes to the 
word Acad. Well, we will suppose he knows the word to be pro- 
nounced ied. Perhaps in the very next line he comes to the same 
combination of letters, but with a é instead of £, and, of course, he 
calls it ded, but is corrected instantly. ‘* No, it is dead.” Then he 
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comes upon another word, /-e-a-d, but does not know what to call 
it, whether /eed or fed. Then he has to be told that it is sounded 


feed in one sense and /ed in another. He must say ‘*‘a pound of 


led,” but ** 1 deed you.”” Now remove the / from the word, and put 
m instead ; what must he say—med ? no, meed. Now put s¢ in 
place of m, and it is changed to sted. Put an 7 at the commence- 
ment of cad ; now he has two sounds again for two different words 
—read, as a verb in the present tense, read (red) in the past tense. 
And he must commit all these to memory. Next take the letter / 
as a final sound, and put ¢a before it—ea?¢ ; prefix 4—that is regular ; 
now instead of 2 put *hr—threet? no, thret. Now take another 
termination, ¢/, as in death, a word which he knows very well ; 
remove @ and put wr—reth / no, reeth. Now take away the wr, 
and put d7—dreeth ? no, dreth. Thus the pupil is tossed backward 
and forward with almost every word in the language. ‘Take the 
termination s/, as in deas¢ ; put an r after the 6—éreest ? no, dbresté. 
/-e-a-r-d, heard (pron, herd) ; take away the 4, and put 6—derd ? 
no, deerd. ‘Take the word heart ; remove the ¢, and put d—/ard ? 
no ; the Scotch may say, ‘*I1 4ard sucha thing” ; but we say ‘I 
herd such a thing.”” I select only afew examples to show where 
the difficulty lies. Take the word earth ; put the aspirate before it, 
and it is not Aerth, but AartA, a fire- 
place. We will suppose the pupil 
now to meet with the combination ¢a 
in a word of two syllables, as in rad. 
He then meets with rea/m, and pro- 
bably calls it ree-a/m. It is the re- 
proach of our language that no man, 
however educated he may be, is able 
to pronounce a single word of Eng- 
lish on seeing it in a book, if he has 
never heard it pronounced. I have 
only to-day become acquainted with 
the sound of the name of this gentle- 
man (Mr. Croad), whom I have 
known by correspondence for some 
time. I could write his name, but 
could not speak it. I called him Mr, 
Crow-ad, just as we sound va in Moadé, 
thinking it more aristocratic to give 
him two syllables than one. I now 
learn that his name is Mr. Crode. 
‘The converse of the statement 
which I have made as to reading and 
pronunciation is true as to writing— 
that no person can spell an English 
word, however well he knows the 
sound, if he has never seen it written. 
The truth is, we are, as to letters, 
blind, and as to sounds, deaf We 
see the letters with the outward eye, 
but we do not see anything with the 
inward eye corresponding to them. 
We hear the sounds of a word with 
the outward ear, but we do not hear 
inwardly and associate the real sound 
of the word with its representation, 
This one combination, or letter, ca, 
followed by a consonant in the same 
syllable, which I have instanced, 
occurs in 140 of our monosyllables. In 
how many other words it occurs | can- 
not say. But the pronunciation of every one of these words, and of 
every other word in the language, has to be fixed in the memory be- 
fore the child can read. ‘That is one illustration of the fact that the 
letters of our alphabet represent 269 sounds, which is an average of 
three to each letter. I have excluded all single anomalous words 
Now I must take two minutes for the spelling question, although 
my ten minutes are up. ‘The phase of the question I have previously 
considered is, the difficulty of reading. The difficulty of spelling is 
not as three to one, but as seven to one. ‘Thus, there is the sound 
w in the familiar word deauty, a word which we will suppose the 
child knows, and he wishes to spell it. Well, he has to choose be- 
tween seven modes of representation existing in other words bearing 
the sound of #. Of course, he will begin by trying to spell it with 
the single letter u, as du¢éy. No. In the next place he may try 
beuty. ‘*No, you are wrong; such spelling will not pass.” He 
knows the word dew. ‘‘I think I have it now,” dewly. ** No, it 
won't do, try again.”” Vzew may occur to him, so he tries dverwty. 
**No, try again ; don’t give it up.” A suit of clothes suggests duity, 
‘*No, wrong again.” ‘Then the teacher has to tell him 4-¢-a-u-¢-y, 
beauty ; and that way of spelling the word has to be fixed on the 
pupil’s memory. Such is a very familiar illustration of the difficulty, 
first of learning to read—that is, in choosing between the different 
sounds which the letters represent in other words --and the difficulty 
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4 THE 
of learning to spell—that is, in choosing between the different repre- 
entatives in other words of the very same sound that is required to 
be expressed. I will conclude by giving you the mathematical 
proof of my that the difheulty of reading is as three 
to one; that is, of choosing between three sounds as to which must 


statement, 


be employed in interpreting every letter of the alphabet ; and the | 
seven to one as to every sound in the 


difficulty of 
lanvuaye, I 
6 vowel 


total, 


spelling Is a 
vave you the number of letters: 20 consonants, 
, and 82 additional letters represented by combinations 

10S signs Divide the 108 signs by the 38 sounds of the 
I:nglish language, and the quotient will be three within a fraction, 
Now for the 
pronunciations given to thes 
have 


pelling The dividend here must be the meanings 01 
108 letters; and we find that they 
which, divided by the 38 real sounds of the 


gives the quotient as 


269 meanings, 
language, seven, 

Whilst the people of England were, on June 20th, 
1837, rejoicing in the accession of the Queen, who 
will be known to future ages as Victoria the Good, 
Isaac Pitman was too intent upon his shorthand ex- 
periments to participate in the general welcome to 
the Queen who was to be the first to salute him by 
the title which expresses the popular belief in the 
sterling merit of the veteran, and in the soundness of 
his work. Naively Mr. Pitman excuses himself by 
saying, ‘ Not that I loved Her Majesty less than other 
people, but that just at that time I loved phonography 
more,’ an excuse which would have done credit to a 
courtier. 

The labours and the wanderings of Sir Isaac 
in his determination to extend his system we 
cannot relate. Suffice it to say that every minute of 
his waking thoughts and every effort of his stupendous 
energy was given to that task, which may be regarded 
as practically accomplished in these days, when from 
Rugby and Eton downwards to the continuation 
classes of the Board School, from the 7imes down to 
the veriest village newspaper—to say nothing of the 
myriads of clerks and typewriters—the practice of 
phonography is all but universal. 

That the rationalisation of spelling has not kept 
pace with the growth of phonographic practice is no 
fault of Sir Isaac Pitman. ‘To enumerate the speeches 
that he has made in its favour, to give a list of the 
pamphlets, articles, and tracts that he has written, or 
to total up the pounds that he has spent in his half 
century of warfare against the wasteful system of 
spelling to which even now we adhere with an ardour 
and an intelligence worthy a fetish worshipper, is 
impossible within the limits of space at our disposal. 

The following brief outline of ‘ Ser Eisek’s’” work 
lays no claim to completeness. Still we opine that a 
mere cursory perusal thereof will compel even the 
most sceptical to admit that the ci-divant primary 
pedagogue has more than earned his right to admis- 
sion within the ranks of the reformers of education. 
Very early in his phonographic labours Sir Isaac ad- 
vocated the phonetic principle, ‘a sign for a sound,’ 
by which he rightly contended that the absurd 
anomalies of English orthography could be removed. 
The opposition encountered was immense ; not only 
did the outside public chorus in disapproval, but, most 


unkindest cut of all, even by the inner circle of phono- | 


graphers much dissent was expressed. This did not 
daunt the reformer, who, as his biographer, Mr. T. A. 
Reed, informs us, always regarded spelling reform as 
the greater of his labours. 
talent who admitted the cogency of his arguments, 


active part in their propagation. 


Mr. Thos. W. Hill, the 


To mention only 
father of a reformer who 
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| say that the children read in a senseless manner. 
| the words, but in such a way that a listener cannot understand 


Many were the men of | 
| their reasoning powers. 


and not only subscribed to his principles but took an | and not the judgment. 


TEACHER. 


made his mark in the postal improvements, Prof. 
Max Miiller, and Dr. Ellis, is sufficient proof of this 
| statement, but the list might be continued almost in- 
definitely. 


it is all the more creditable to Sir Isaac 
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Pitman that he continued almost a single-hearted 
spelling reformer when it is considered that his 
business on the phonographic side soon began to be 
remunerative, and that, far from relaxing his efforts 
to secure the wished-for reform, he spent nearly the 
whole of his profit from this branch of his business in 
what would be called the insane pursuit of spelling 
reform. We hardly need telling that ‘the literature 
of the spelling reform did not pay its expenses ; and 
though subscriptions were received from time to time 


| from other persons interested in the movement, they 


had to be supplemented by Mr. Pitman’s own con- 
tributions.’ 

One of the chief aids in the promotion of the cult 
was the issue of a monthly Phonotypic Journal. In 
1847 Mr. Pitman and Dr. Ellis had arrived at an 
agreement with regard to what should be the new 
alphabet, and the latter of these two enthusiasts took 
over the journal to be known under his management 
as the Fonettk Nius. As evidencing the amount of 
money needed to carry on the reform movement, it 
may be mentioned that Dr. Ellis after issuing the 
Nius for six months found himself a loser to the 
extent of about £4,000, and had to discontinue the 
issue. Nothing daunted, Sir Isaac shortly afterwards 
again resumed the publication of the periodical under 
the name and description of the Phonetic Journal, 
issuing it fortnightly instead of monthly as heretofore. 
This was in 1849. Three years later the energetic 
publisher and editor issued the reforming organ once 
a week. 

In the course of a speech delivered at Edinburgh 
in 1884 Mr. Pitman graphically described the 
teacher's side of spelling reform. He said :— 

* All the efforts of teachers and committees of School Boards 
are bafiled by our barbarous and inconsistent spelling, which ‘‘ no 


fellow’? can master, except some of the teachers, and some writers 
for the press, editors, proof-readers, and compositors. Only a por- 


‘tion of the writers for the press are what are called good spellers. 


lhere is a chorus of lamentation from the Inspectors that the read- 
ing taught in the Board Schools is non-intelligent. The Inspectors 
They pronounce 


what is read. ‘The main cause of this is that they have been taught 
to read and spell mechanically, and by ‘* cram,’’ without the use of 

The memory alone has been exercised, 
He then quoted Mr. Gladstone’s denun- 
ciation of English orthography, and Professor Lounsbury’s indict- 
ment : ‘That, considering the difference of circumstances, there 
is not amongst the most savage tribes any fetishism more senseless 
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and more stupid than that which, with educated men among us, 
treats as worthy of respect or reverence the present orthography of 
the English tongue.’ In reply to a cordial vote of thanks, Mr. Pit- 


»man said he had been amazed at the manner in which phonography 


had been received by the public in Scotland, and assured his hearers 
that he should return to Bath with the determination, for the 
remainder of his days, to work harder than ever. ' 

The justice of these remarks cannot be questioned, 
and, looking at the question from the standpoint of 
this admission, it is incredible that there still:should 
be men of light and leading and authority. who 
hold to spelling as a test of intelligence, as 
do many of H.M. Inspectors, whose opposition to 
word-building was so well exemplified in Dr. Beach’s 
recent bout with his Inspector. 

It is gratifying to be able to record that Sir Isaac 
Pitman has not lacked recognition. This first took 
the form of ‘ Festivals,’ of which several were held 
at Manchester, Nottingham, 
Birmingham, and other large 
towns. At one of these 
he informed his hearers that 
he had amused himself in 
going through London in 
looking at the sign-boards, 
not one of which, during a 
journey of several miles, 
contained a single name in 
which sound and spelling 
coincided, and further that 
he had searched the Gazet- 
teers in vain for the name of 
a single place whose pro- 
nunciation was in entire 
accord with its orthography. 

The Fonetik Institute in 
which spelling reform had 
and has its local habitation 
and name was the source of 
much anxiety to Sir Isaac. 
In the year 1862 an attempt 
was made to get together 
£1,000 wherewith to build a 
suitable temple to the cult. 
Events showed that the pro- 
ject was a little too pre- 
vious, albeit a marble clock 
bearing the following _ in- 
scription was presented to 
the reformer on the 20th 


June of that year at the SIR ISAAC 


Y.M.C.A., Aldersgate Street: 
‘ Presented, with a purse of £350, to Isaac Pitman, 
the Inventor of Phonography, by many friends 
of the phonetic system, in token of their high 
appreciation of its many excellenctes, 
and of his untiring labours in 
ils extension.’ 

On this occasion Sir Isaac told his hearers that tor 
the last twenty years he had lived on a moderate 
portion of the profit arising from phonography, and 
that all the rest had been spent on the reform, and 
that, further, he had drawn upon his capital, in sup- 
port of the cause, to the extent of £2,000—a pretty 
good proof of unfailing enthusiasm. 

In 1874 a response to a further appeal enabled Sir 
Isaac to establish the Fonetik Institute at Nos. 6 and 
7 Kingston Buildings, Bath, and spelling reform en- 
tered upon another phase. Once again, in 1887 was 





Sir Isaac the recipient of a mark of the respect of his 
fellows, when on the occasion of the Jubilee of his 
system of shorthand, his bust, sculptured by Mr. 
Brock, R.A., was publicly presented to him; and yet 
again in 1894 was he worthily honoured, when from 
the lips of the Queen he heard the words ‘ Rise, Sir 
Isaac,’ and surely no knight has borne him- 
self more bravely in battle than the sturdy champion 
of spelling reform, whose ardour impelled him even 
in his S2nd year, to send forth a halfpenny periodical, 
whose aim is best seen from its descriptive title. 


rR Stee 


Devoated (1) tu the Wirship and Liiv ov the Lord 
God and Saivier Jesus Christ, az ‘The Aulmeiti’ 
(Matt. 28. 18-20; Rev. 1.8); 
(2) The Kiiltiur ov the Re- 
lijas Leif, and thairbei the 
Ikstenshon ov the King- 
dom ov God, or the Chiirch, 
konsisting ov aul hu wirship 
the Lord and keep Hiz 
Iomandments; (3) The In- 
vestigashon ov Spiritiual 
Tru’th; (4) Speling Reform ; 
(5) Short-hand; (6) Pees on 
Er’th, 

IConp’UKTED BEIT SER Eizax 

Pitman, Baru. 


Preis hd. PS Poast Paid, Idd. 
Ti or moar koptz, Poast Free. 
london : Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
Bath: Ser Eizak Pitman. 
New York: Clarence Pitman, 
33, Union Square. 


No. 1. JANUERIT, 1895. Vou. 1. 


Space forbids more than 
a mere reference to the 
labours of our subject in the 
direction of arithmetical and 
musical reform, nor can we 
do more than merely mention 
the foundation of the vigor- 
PITMAN, ous Phonetic Society, whose 

influx of nearly five thousand 
new members per annum is sufficient proof of its 
virility. 

Surely Sir Isaac has fought the good fight, and 
right worthily does he merit chronicling as a Grand 
Old Man, whose very existence is sufficient disproof 
of the contentions of Max Nordau—et hoc genus 
OmMnNe, 

And so we take leave of the reformer whose un- 
flagging zeal will certainly be as bread cast upon the 
waters to the many teachers who, in the millennium, 
when spelling reform shall have blossomed, will rise 
up and call him blessed. 


EXAMPLES OF REFORMED SPELLING. 
FERST STAI. 


The English langwej kontainz 36 soundz, and the alfabet kon- 
tainz oanli 23 yiusful leterz; ¢, g, and x being diuplikaits ov ather 
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leterz; covkands; gov’é; and x ov 4s orks. Eech ov theez 36 
soundz iz varitisli reprezented in from 2 tu 30 wayz; and the 26 
leterz, singli or kombeind, reprezent the 36 soundz in 200 wayz, 
The reziilt iz, the konfiuzhon ov English orthografi. Shud not this 
grait evil and impediment tu ediukashon be remoovd? Ai; bit 
haaf mezhurz wil not siifeiz. We mist ad 13 niu leterz tu the 
alfabet, and yiuz everi leter konsistentli, asein fora sound. Lerning 
tu reed and spel wil then be chainjd from a toil tu a plezhur. 
SEKOND AND FEINAL 8TE&J. 

He Inglif langwej kontenz 36 soundz, and de alfabet kontenz onli 
23 yusful leterz ; ¢, 7, and x bjin diuplikets ov sder leterz ; ¢ ov k and 
8; qov k; and « ov ks or kz. ‘bg ov djz 36 soundz iz verivsli repre- 
zented in from 2 tu 30 wez; and de 26 leterz, singli or kombeind, 
reprezent de 36 soundz in 200 wez. de rezslt iz, de konfiugzon ov 
Ipglif orJografi. dud not dis gret jvil and impediment tu ediukefon 
bj remyvd? Ai; bst haf megurz wil not ssfeiz. Wj myst ad 13 
niu leterz tu de alfabet, and yuz everi leter konsistentli, a sein for a 
sound. Lerniy tu rjd and spel wil den bj cenjd from a toil tu a 
plegur. dis paragraf kontenz ol de soundz or leterz ov de niu alfabet. 


RULES of the SPELLING REFORM. 


, First Stage. Reject ¢ (~ hors). ¢g (~ ke qu kw), x (— ks or bz) 


the other 2g letters thus Consonants as usual; and a, ¢, % 0, the 
SHORT. asin pat, pet, pil, pot, put. For the remaining 13 sounds, /talicised 
im the following words, use the letters below 
cheap ; thin, then; wish, visfon 5 sing. 


ch; th, th; sh, zh; mg 
c4 , th, bth, o4, th, HY. 


palm, pale, peel ; pall, pole, pool: Yiat. 


aa, al, ce > au, oa, oo: ul. 


Qa@, @t ee, au, ad, aa. (. 


, 


For brevity write a, ¢, 0, «, for ai, e¢, oa, oo, at the end of an accented 


syllable, as im ta-vor, te-wer, ho-li, tra-li, (not favor, tee-ver, etc.) When 
i ts notin stock, print “u 
Write the 5 Uiphthongs thus: ef (by), on (out), fe (new), df [ad in the 
S nl Stage}, (arser), o¢ (tol). When the letters of a digraph represent 
parate values, interpose a ‘* turned point" ("), as “ being” (not being), 
hathand” (not shor-thand). 


Sacond Stage. Ea bh letter has but one sound: Consonants and 
Tiphthongs as above a , 0, & SHORT, as in pal, pet, pil, pot, put. 
For the 13 .0unds above, use the following 13 new letters (whose names 
are below them): thus making a complete Phonetic Alphabet of 24 con- 


" 
sonants and sa vowels 


@ @ 


or 35 lett« m all. 


C$; hi 4, il a; » f, Cs; Wy. 
S 6s #26 @& @, > oA 9 4 Pa Y y- 
(chay) (ith) (thee) (ish) (zhee) (ing) 
1 a, ce, b i; W o, OW o, Ww WU: So &% 
Fa, K-42 S 4, A a Ws UY nee t a 
(ah) (ch) (ec) (aw (oh) (00) (ut). 
VOTE: Fiastr Sract Write, if preferred —At the env of a word’ 


ay, aw, ow, oy, tor at, au, ou, of, as in may, laze, now, boy ; use « tor oe 


in truth, eve. ; 7 (the pronoun) for e¢; yu tor me when initial, as “ yus,., 


(use); n tor ng, when followed by & or ¢, as bank (bangk), anger 


(ang-wer); Sather, old, etc., tor faather, oald, cte. Use caution, and 
avoul riving offence. Proper names and addresses should not be altered 
at present It is best to adopt phonetic spelling for one’s own name if it 
du 1 a new letter, * teaching reading, use the Second Stage. 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES: 
THE MEANING OF OBSERVATION. 


BY JOHN ADAMS, M.A,., B.SC., 


Rector, Free Church Training College, Aberdeen. 





To the common sense of the average Englishman, 
there is the mind within, and there is the world with- 
out, and the business of the teacher is to shovel as 
many of the facts of this outer world into the mind, 
as the mind will contain. The great shovel for this 
purpose is known as Odservation, a word dear to the 
hearts of ‘ Teachers, inspectors, parents, and others 
interested.’ 

The lack of this observation is coming to be re- 
garded as the blot upon modern education. We are 
continually being told that we do not observe 
enough; and truly when put to the test we do not 
make a very distinguished appearance. If every 
dweller in London were asked to state under pain of 
immediate death in case of error, the exact number 
of steps in the stair leading up to his bedroom, there 
would be a slaughter among us unequalled since 
St. Bartholomew's Day. <A whole class of students 
of Psychology has been reduced to the most shame- 
faced confusion when suddenly asked to write down, 
without time for investigation, an answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘How many buttons have you on your waist- 
coat ?’ 

This state of matters is greatly to be deplored, 
and a certain class of educationists give us many 
opportunities to grieve over it. When aclass has 
been floored by some such simple question as, ‘ With 
which foot do you begin to walk ?’ or, ‘ With which 
end does a recumbent cow begin to get up?’ those 
educationists turn to the teacher with a deprecatory 
smile and ask if it would not be desirable to pay a 
little more attention to the cultivation of the observ- 
ing faculties of the pupils. 

Being a wise man, the teacher smiles in return, 
and holds his peace; but this does not prevent him 
from afterwards explaining to the pupil-teacher who 
has seen the experiment and has heard the criticism, 
that itis no great disadvantage to the children that 
they do not know which end of the cow begins the 
process of upheaval, while it is positively to their ad- 
vantage that they do not know with which foot they 
begin to walk. To the ordinary child or man, it is 
of no importance how a cow distributes the labour of 
getting up, while the introduction of conscious know- 
ledge into the act of walking really 
interferes with that act. 

If any one question this, let him 
start to reflect what he is about as he 
runs downstairs. So long as he does 
: not think about the matter, all goes 
ENDS “SX well, but as soon as the attention is 


> SaaS 
ISAAC PITMAN X\\ directed to the motion, everything gets 


TO COMMEMORATE HIS into confusion, and the experimenter 
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is lucky if he escape without a tumble. 
Even the pupil-teacher should know 
that the upper brain, as soon as it 
has become perfectly familiar with the 
regulation of a certain act, hands it 
over to the lower brain, where it is 
attended to in future, being allowed 
access to the upper region, the region 
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of consciousness, only under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances. The greater the number of acts that 
have been thus thrust out of consciousness so as to 
become reflex acts, the greater the development of 
the mind in question. 
less able he is to describe the mechanical methods 
by which his results are produced. 

Little opposition need be feared to what has been 
said against observing how we perform reflex acts, 
but with regard to the other set of facts, the uprising- 
cow sort of. fact, there exists a very wide-spread 
fallacy. Common sense and school-management 
books here form an unwonted alliance in favour of 
more attention to the training of what is called ob- 
servation. It is admitted that the number of steps, 
the number of buttons, the end of the cow are not in 
themselves of very much importance. The éw/ that 
naturally follows this concession may _ introduce, 
according to the bent of the speaker, one or other of 
two different lines of argument. It may be main- 
tained that while the facts in question are insignifi- 
cant, the habit of observation implied in noting them 
is valuable; or it may be argued that though the 
facts are at present of no consequence, one never 
knows at what moment they may become of vital im- 
portance. 


Dealing with the former, the training theory, first, | 


it must be acknowledged that it is possible to train 
the mind to note unimportant and unconnected facts. 
Most teachers are familiar with the account of how 
Robert Houdin trained himself and his son by walk- 
ing rapidly past some shop window on the Boule- 
vards, and then comparing notes as to the number of 
objects each had been able to note in the momentary 
glance at the window. It is said that they got the 
length of accurately fixing on the mind as many as 
five hundred different objects. 

This, however, is not the sort of observation that the 
observationist clamours for. 
to limit himself to one shop-window, but to observe 
everything. He writes books like that tiresome 
‘Eyes and No Eyes.’ He tells of dervishes who 
see with one eye more than other people can with 
two. He cites men like Zadig, who earns distinc- 
tion (and imprisonment, with a heavy fine—but the 
observationist lets that pass) by telling all about a 
horse and a spaniel that he has never seen, And 
now in those days, he points to the marvellous deeds 
of Sherlock Holmes. 
gentleman’s wonderful cases, the educational re- 
former is apt to remark: ‘How simple it all is, a 
child can understand it after it has been explained. 
If our children were taught as they ought to be, they 
could easily attain to something at least in the same 
direction.’ 

Now the famous detective is a very unfortunate 
illustration for the observationists. His observation 
is not theirs. What they call observation he would 
call, I fear, gaping. A ‘country walk’ is the ideal 
occasion for the reformer’s observation. The pupil 


is supposed to go along with all his senses on the | 


alert. He is to observe the note of the skylark, the 
scent of the violets, the form of the clouds, the colour 
of the primroses, the smoothness of the grass, the 
springiness of the turf. He is to amble along with 
all the five gateways of knowledge wide open, and it 
is well-known that the mouth is one of them. 

This diffused Sandford-and-Merton gaping is not 


The greater the painter, the | 


He wants the pupil not | 


After reading one of this | 


- 
/ 


| observation as Holmes understood it. His observa- 
| tion is always close, always grouped; he looks only 
for certain things. Indeed, he is careful to dis- 
tinguish mere observation as only one of three essen 
tials to success in his method. 

It is Holmes’ biographer, Dr. Watson, who speaks 
in Zhe Sign of the Four: * But you spoke just now of 
observation and deduction. Surely the one to some 
extent implies the other.’ 

‘Why, hardly,’ he answered, leaning back luxuri- 
ously in his armchair, and sending up thick blue 
wreaths from his pipe. ‘For example, observation 
shows me that you have been to the Wigmore 
Street post-office this morning, but deduction lets me 
know that when there you despatched a telegram.’ 

‘Right!’ said I. ‘Right on both points. But } 
confess that I don’t see how you arrived at it. It 
was a sudden impulse on my part, and | have men- 
tioned it to no one.’ 

‘It is simplicity itself,’ he remarked, chuckling at 
my surprise, ‘so absurdly simple that an explanation 
is superfluous; and yet it may serve to define the 
| limits of observation and of deduction. Observation 
_ tells me that you have a little reddish mould adhering 

to your instep. Just outside the Wigmore Street 
| office they have taken up the pavement and thrown 
up some earth, which lies in such a way that it is 
difficult to avoid treading in it in entering. The 
earth is of this peculiar reddish tinge which is found 
as far as | know, nowhere else in the neighbour- 
hood. So much is observation. The rest is deduc- 
tion.’ 

‘How, then, did you deduce the telegram ?’ 

‘Why, of course, | knew that you had not written 
a letter, since I sat opposite you all the morning. 
I see also in your open desk there that you have 
a sheet of stamps and a thick bundle of posteards. 
What could you go into the post-office for, then, 
but to send a wire? Eliminate all other factors, 
and the one which remains must be the truth.’ 

The third essential to Holmes’ wonderworking 
method may be gathered from the following concise 
criticism passed upon a French colleague: ‘He 
possesses two out of the three qualities necessary 
for the ideal detective. He has the power of observa- 
| tion and that of deduction. He is only wanting in 
knowledge, and that may come in time.’ 

Knowledge comes last in order, but it is first in 
importance. It is knowledge that directs observa- 
tion and gives it meaning. The following story runs 
among the students of Prof. Bell, of Edinburgh, 
who, as everybody knows, is the original of Sher- 
lock Holmes. One day a patient presented himself 
for the first time at the infirmary, where no one knew 
anything about him. The Professor astonished his 
class by quietly telling them that this was a non- 
commissioned officer who had just been discharged, 
and who had served for some years in a certain 
island in the West Indies. ‘The age of the man, his 
bearing, the angle at which he wore his hat, certain 
peculiarities of his civilian dress accounted for the 
profession and rank of the patient. The West Indies 
and the certain island were indicated by the marks 
of the bite of a certain insect only found in that 
island. It is obvious that, however long these marks 
had been odserzed by the students, the island would 
| never have been guessed apart from this bit of very 
| special knowledge. 
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‘Precisely,’ says the observationist, ‘and that is 
why people should be trained to more general ob- 
servation. Had the Professor not observed that fact 
the deduction would never have made.’ We 
are thus brought face to face with the argument in 
favour of getting up facts for the use that may some- 
time be made of them. Housewives have a foolish 
argument in favour of accumulating rubbish, it runs: 
‘Keep a thing for seven years and you will find a 
use for it. But if the observationist appeals to 
Holmes for justification in applying this principle to 
education, he will find himself hoist with his own 
petard. Holmes makes short work of this system 
of accumulation. He is not a very profound psy- 
chologist, and we shall attack his position presently, 
but the following statement effectually disposes of 
the omnium gatherum theory of observation so far as 
he is concerned. 

‘You see,’ he explained, ‘1 consider that a man’s 
brain originally is like a little empty attic, and you 
have to stock it with such furniture as you choose. A 
fool takes in all the lumber of every sort that he 
comes across, so that the knowledge which might be 
useful to him gets crowded out, or, at best, is jum- 
bled up with a lot of other things so that he has a 
difficulty in laying his hands upon it. Now the 
skilful workman is very careful indeed as to what he 
takes into his brain-attic. He will have nothing but 
the tools which may help him in doing his work, but 
of these he has a large assortment, and all in the 
most perfect order. It is a mistake to think that that 


been 


little room has elastic walls and can distend to any 
Depend upon it there comes a time when 
for every addition of knowledge you forget some- 


extent. 


thing you knew before. It is of the highest import- 
ance, therefore, not to have uscless facts elbowing 
out the useful ones.’ 

It would be hard to find a better example of the 
practical application of the Lockian principie than 
this eminently materialistic statement. Whether we 
regard it as the view of the clever detective or of the 
talented author, it is equally instructive as represent- 
ing the view of psychology held by intelligent but 
unphilosophic Englishmen. The mind is a mere 
knowledge-box of limited capacity. As soon as it is 
filled to a certain point it begins to leak, and all 
further attempts to acquire knowledge can only 
result in the losing of knowledge already acquired. 
It cannot be denied that knowledge does decay, that 
facts do slip out of our reach, but it is not true that 
the mind is the poorer for that. 

Leaving out of account the loss of knowledge 
which results from the physical decay of the system 
when maturity is past, it may be maintained, without 
an undue appearance of paradox, that this leakage 
of which Holmes complains is a pusitive advantage. 
It implies a losing of details, details which are a 
hindrance not a help. Intellectual progress is a 
progress towards abstraction. A young mind or an 
untrained mind is full of pictured ideas, which are 
usually known as smages. When a word is used a 
picture arises in the mind. Somewhat more cultured 
minds generalise those pictures into what Romanes 
calls recepis. It is only in fairly well-trained minds 
that we reach what may be properly termed concepjs. 
Now this process is one of decay. The ideas that 
perish are exactly the kind that Holmes laments, and 
they must die if the concept is to be free. 
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Another aspect of the same truth is to be found in 
the argument of the New Education in favour of the 
importance of forgotten knowledge. It is a huge 
mistake te suppose that the man who has forgotten 
something is in exactly the same position as if he 
had never known that something. However it may 
be with love it is emphatically true of learning, It is 
better to have learned and forgotten than never to 
have learned at all. True learning is really judicious 
forgetting. The great scientist is the man who has 
wisely dropped out of knowledge all the myriad facts 
he had to examine in order to come to his valuable 
conclusions. ‘The master of style is all the better 
that he has forgotten the authors on whose style his 
own was formed. The mind is an organism, and 
between it and its contents there is continual recip- 
rocal action.and reaction. To Holmes it is a mere 
idea trap. 

We are not, therefore, surprised to find Holmes 
as notable for his ignorance as he is for his know- 
ledge. He knew nothing about the solar system and 
had never heard of Carlyle. His biographer has 
drawn up a statement of ‘Sherlock Holmes—his 
limitations.’ In this statement we find the word 7/ 
placed opposite literature, philosophy, and astronomy. 
Politics is feeble, botany variable, anatomy accurate 
but unsystematic, while chemistry is marked pro- 
found, and credit is given for almost unlimited know- 
ledge of the history of crime. A good practical 
acquaintance with British law is added, and boxing, 
swordsmanship, and violin playing are thrown in as 
extras. 

What does all this amount to but a statement that 
Holmes had acquired an exceptionally large and 
well-arranged apperception mass of ideas bearing 
upon the detection of crime. But such a mass, re- 
garded as a mere collection of knowledge, seems 
inadequate in itself to explain the wonderful things 
that Holmes does. If it did, we would have to face 
the objection that brilliant detectives could be manu- 
factured at our schools and colleges as easily as we 
at present manufacture civil servants, for in this re- 
spect Holmes is merely an exaggerated sample of the 
popular procéss of specialised education. Holmes 
seems to feel the force of this objection himself, and 
tries to explain his success as the result of his 
method. But his method deserves a chapter to 
itself. 

(To be continued.) 
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STANDARD III. 


Lesson I. 
Uses of Clothing and Chief Materials used as Clothing. 
We shall consider to-day the question of clothing, and try 
to ascertain what is our object in wearing it. 
We frequently hear it said that clothing makes us warm. 
To prove to you that that statement is wrong I have wrapped 
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a jug of cold water in a piece of flannel. On taking it from 
its wrappings and touching it we find that it is just as cold as 
it was before, so that evidently flannel does not impart heat 
to a cold body. Now, if we take two jugs of hot water, wrap 
one in flannel, and leave the other exposed, we shall quickly 
find that the water of the latter is much cooler than that 
of the former, thus showing us that although flannel cannot im- 
part heat to a cold body, it has the power of maintaining the 
heat contained in a warm body. 

We are led to conclude, therefore, that clothing does not 
make our bodies warm, but merely serves to preserve the 
heat which we make for ourselves. Were our bodies to be 
left unclad we should still be warm—not, of course, so warm 
as when we wear clothing, but at any rate not quite cold. 

Now, how is this heat in our bodies generated ? 

You know that our diet is made up of very many different 
kinds of food—we shall hear more of these later on—at 
present it is sufficient to tell you that we find in our food a 
substance called carbon. 

I have in my hand a dry, black stick of charcoal, which is 
almost a pure form of carbon. If you watch me carefully 
you will see how charcoal can be made. | take a thin piece 
of wood, set it alight, and thrust the burning end into this 
test-tube, and as the wood burns away you can see a slender 


stick of charcoal inside the tube. (See ///astration.) This | 


shows us that wood is partially made up of carbon. 





If you make a piece of toast and allow it to remain too 
long in front of the fire, it burns é/ack; likewise meat, 


if overcooked, and fat, when burnt, both turn black just | 


as the burnt stick did, so that you will find it easy to believe 
that these foods contain carbon, although we cannot discern 
it until they are burnt. 

Here is another little experiment which shows us that sugar 
contains carbon. 

Into a test-tube I put a small quantity of sugar, and now 
pour over it a few drops of a liquid known as sulphuric acid. 
In a very short time the white sugar has become a black 
mass which from its colour we recognise as carbon. 


But. you may say, how does this carbon produce heat ? | 


Listen a little longer. When we wish to heat the air of our 


rooms we make a fire by putting paper, wood, and coals into | 
a grate; all these substances contain carbon—you will re- | 


member that burnt paper is black—but it is not until they 
are made to burn that heat is produced. 

Now, this is the point I wish you to notice—carbon when 
burnt in air produces heat. ‘The sugar experiment shows us 
that we can have burning without either flames or smoke—the 
outside of the test-tube is quite warm still, yet you saw no 
evidence of burning other than the blackening of the sugar 
and the production of heat. 


When we introduce carbon into our bodies in the form 


of various foods, it mixes with the air which we breathe in by 
means of the lungs, and heat is the result. 

Returning to the question of clothing, then, you must re- 
member that its first and chief use is to keep in the heat of 
the body, and the more efficiently clothing acts in this 
respect the less heat do we lose from our bodies and the less 
heat-giving food do we require. 





A few minutes ago I told you that even if we wore no 
clothes at all our bodies would still be warm, but what I did 
not tell you is this :—When the body is not covered, or is 
insufficiently clothed, the amount of heat lost from the skin 
is very great, and a correspondingly large amount of heat-pro- 
ducing food must be taken to supply the loss. ‘Thus clothing 
is an economiser of food and lightens the work of the body in 
converting food into heat. : 

By exercising a little thought we shall discover other less 
important uses of clothing. 

We wear boots and shoes on our feet summer and winter 
alike, independently of the fact that in hot weather we do not 
need them to keep our feet warm, and in the house we wear 
slippers, our object being in each case to protect our feet from 
injury. 

Similarly, hats cover our heads to protect them from the 
rays of the sun or the attacks of the weather, and gloves are 
used, sometimes to keep our hands warm, sometimes to keep 
them clean, and occasionally to protect them ; an instance of 
the last use is furnished in the wearing of stout gloves by 





hedgers. 

We may therefore state that a second use of clothing is that 
of protecting various parts of the body from injury. 

In all parts of the world people are fond of decorating their 
persons with bright colours and pretty materials. We are 
told that the earliest inhabitants of our own land, whose 
clothing consisted of the skins of animals, stained their bodies 
with red ochre and blue woad-juice, and, in the present time, 
savage or partially civilised races are tonder than children of 
hanging strings of bright coloured beads round their necks, 
putting ornaments on their wrists and ankles, and even insert- 
ing rings into their noses. 

Nor is this love of ornament confined to the uncivilised. 
We have only to look in the shop-windows of the jewellers, 
milliners, and haberdashers in our own towns to be assured 
that the passion for decorating one’s person is as strong with 
us as with the natives cf Africa. We shall therefore name 
as the third use of clothing that of ornament. ‘This is a per- 
fectly legitimate use if not carried to extremes—it is the duty 
of each of us to try to look as well as we can, and the power 
of clothing to add or detract from one’s natural advantages is 
very great. 

] spoke of uncivilised people as decorating themselves with 
strings of beads and other ornaments of a similarly un- 
substantial character, whereas we English people decorate 
our persons with silk’, velvets, and laces of dainty colours 
and beautiful texture. ‘The reason for the distinction is this 

In those regions where the climate is hot the natives 
wear no clothing at all, or at the most a piece of cotton 
cloth about the loins, and therefore have little outlet for their 
loye of decoration. But civilised races all wear clothing even 
if they live in tropical countries, so that we find the fourth 
use of clothing is to serve as a mark of civilisation. 

Now let us turn to the several materials which are used as 
clothing. We classify them according to their source, as 
animal and vegetable, and according to their power of pre- 
serving the heat of the body, as conductors and non-conduc- 
tors. 

On the blackboard is a tabulated list which reads thus 








CLOTHING MATERIALS, 


Animal. Vegetable. 
Wool. Cotton. 
Silk. Linen. 
Leather. Indiarubber. 
Fur. Guttapercha. 


Feathers. 


Although silk is placed among the animal-clothing materials 
| we might with justice put it into the list of vegetable materials. 
| A factory is about to be started near Manchester for the manu- 
| facture of silk from wwvod, so that now we shall have two 
| kinds of silk, that from the silkworm, and the new wood- 
| silk. 

Wool, as you know, is the hair of the sheep, silk is pro- 


| duced by silkworms, leather is prepared from the skins of 
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animals, and fur consists of the skins of animals with the hair | 
left on. 


It is the workers that are troublesome to men, for they are the 
marauders of the vespiary, going forth during the summer and 
Of the vegetable materials, cotton is obtained from the | 2tumn months in myriads to collect provisions for the nest. On 
cotton plant, linen from the flax-plant, and indiarubber and | ‘heir return they divide the spoil ween gran impartiality, part being 
yuttapercha from the juice of certain tropical trees. reserved for the young, and the rest being shared among the females, 

Now with regard to their power of conducting heat, wool males, and the workers employed in extending and fortifying the 
ranks as the chief non-conductor, in other words it does not | heme, As sven os s wang, that hes far Snctence Sites Seek —_ 

° , | the juice of fruits, arrives at the nest, it perches on the top and dis- 
allow heat to pass rapidly through it. Silk is another non- | gorges a drop of the sweet fluid, and after this is distributed, a second 
conductor, and so are fur and leather. | and sometimes a third drop is produced and shared. Wasps do not 

Cotton allows the heat to pass through it much more | suck honey from flowers, but steal it from several species of bees, 
readily than any of the foregoing materials, but sti!l] not so | or else form it in their stomachs from sugary materials drawn from 
readily as linen does. We therefore classify cotton and linen | sweet fruits. Wasps do not as a rule store up huney, but exceptions 
among the conductors of heat. | are formed by A/ympetra scutellaris and some species of Polistes, 
Indiarubber and guttapercha are best described as non- | while M. A. de St. Hilaire was nearly pcisoned by eating that 











porous materials, owing to the resistance they offer to the | 


passage of moisture, 
We shall deal in 


future lessons. 


detail 


with each of these materials in 


Summary. 


Uses of Clothing.—(1) To maintain the heat of the body ; 
lo protect the exposed parts of the body, C.L 0, feet, head, 


and hands ; (3) To serve as ornament ; (4) To be a mark of 
civilisation. 


{o 


Vaterials used for Clothing: 
lnimal.—NV ool, silk, fur, feathers, leather. 
! egetable.—Cotton, linen, indiarubber, guttapercha. 
Non-conductors.—Wool, silk, fur, leather. 
Conductors.—Cotton, linen. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
IN AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. 


BY PROFESSOR J. R. GREEN, SC.D., F.R.S., 
Late Examiner in Botany in the University of Cambridge, and 


F. L. GREEN, 
Late Science Mistress in the Clifton High School, 
CHAPTER XL.—InNseEcts (continued) —HYMENOPTERA OR 
M EMBRANOUS-WINGED INSECTS, 


PASSING now to the family |] ¢sfid, we have in wasps a society 
which, like that of ants, consists of males, females, and workers. 
lemale wasps are of two kinds, the first being six times as heavy as 
an ordinary worker wasp, and laying both male and female eggs, 
while the latter, first discovered by Perrot, equal the workers in size, 


and lay only female eggs. 
founder of a wasp colony. 
year’s 


Each large female, if undestroyed, is the 
The sole survivor, probably of a last 
swarm of many thousands, such a female, as soon as the 
warmth of the spring sun revives her, proceeds to construct a few 
cells and deposit in them the eggs of working wasps. These eggs 
are so fastened to the walls by gluten enveloping them, that it is 
difficult to tear them away without breaking them. 


She inspects 
the «¢ 


gus several times a day, and when they are hatched runs from 
cell to cell with gréat agility, putting her head into those in which 
the grubs are very young, while those that are older put forth their 
heads, as if asking for food. ‘The grubs are fed till they become 
pupa Then within twelve hours they set to work constructing 
fresh cells and helping to feed the grubs of other workers and 
females which are by this time born, The young grubs are fed 
with sugar or the sweet juices of fruits, the more mature flies on 
meat from a butcher’s stall 

rhe number of cells in a vespiary often exceeds 16,000, almost 
all of which contain an egg, a grub, or a pupa, and each cell serves 
for three generations in a year. 

lhe number of females in a populous vespiary amounts to several 
hundreds. ‘They emerge from the pupa about the latter end of 
August, ‘ly in September and October, when they pair, and as a 
rule die im the winter, 

Male wasps are much smaller than female, but weigh as much as 
two workers. Their antennse are much longer than those of 
and are perfectly filiform. Their abdomen too is distin- 
guished by an additional segment. They are the scavengers of the 
community, and remove the bodies of the dead, 
off by the cold of winter. 


c ither, 





They too are cut | 
| way is excavated to the entrance, which is often very long and wind- 


collected by P. decheguana, a species inhabiting Paraguay and 
Monte Video. 

In structure, wasps, like bees, have very much elongated mouth 
parts, Their bodies are slender, and either hairless or only slightly 
hairy. Their eyes are kidney-shaped, and their fore wings are 
folded together longitudinally when at rest. The sting of the wasp 
to many people is only a slight inconvenience, in others it occa- 
sions erysipelas, and there are some recorded instances of a sting 
having proved fatal. Wasps are most dangerous in hot summer 
weather, but they are usually harmless when unprovoked. If arest 
situated in the soil is destroyed during ploughing, the terrified in- 
habitants attack both men and horses. It is the poison introduced 
into the wound that chiefly causes the pain. For this reason, 
when the sting remains sticking in the skin, it must not be drawn 
out simply with the fingers, but carefully by means of the nails, lest 
the poison bag should be accidentally compressed, and more poison 
brought into the wound. As a remedy for wasp stings, cooling 
substances are beneficial. Scraped potato, ground carrots, apples 
or pears, cabbage leaves, and damp sand, all afford relief. Another 
remedy is rubbing in ammonia. If there is acute inflammation, the 
best thing to try is a compress with sugar of lead. Wasps become 
much less savage in October, even allowing flies to enter their nests 
unmolested. They are indeed of considerable service to us by 
destroying flies and other annoying insects. The year 1811 was 
remarkable for the very small number of wasps it saw, and flies 
consequently in many places became a pest. ‘Réaumur has ob- 
served that in France the butchers are very glad to have wasps attend 
their stalls, for the sake of their services in driving away the flesh 
fly ; and if we may believe the author of Hector St. John’s Ameri- 
can Letters, the farmers in some parts of the United States are so 
well aware of their utility in this respect as to suspend in their sitting- 
rooms a hornets’ nest, the occupants of which prey upon the flies 
without molesting the family.’ 

The common wasps’ nest, which is usually built underground, is 
oval in shape, and in size about sixteen or eighteen inches leag by 
twelve or thirteen broad. Externally it is surrounded by a thick 
coating of numerous leaves of a sort of greyish paper. These do 
not touch each other, but have a small interval between each, so 
that if the rain should chance to penetrate one or two of them, its 
progress is speedily stopped, and the nest kept dry. When this 
external covering is stripped off, we see that the interior is formed 
of from twelve to fifteen circular combs of different sizes, arranged 
horizontally so as to form so many distinct and parallel stories, 
Each comb is formed of a numerous assemblage of six-sided cells 
made of the same paper-like substance as the exterior, and their 
openings are turned downwards, Consequently the upper part of the 
comb, composed of the bases of cells, which are not pyramidal, but 
slightly convex, forms a nearly level floor, on which the inhabitants 
can conveniently pass and repass, spaces of about half an inch high 
being left between each two combs, Although the combs are fixed to 


‘the sides of the nests, they would cave in if they bad no further 


support. ach is, therefore, connected to that below it by a 
number of strong cylindrical columns or pillars, whose bases are 
wider than their shafts, and which, while composed of the same 
paper-like material used in the other parts of the nest, are of a more 
compact substance. The middle combs are connected by a colon- 
nade of from forty to fifty of these pillars, the upper and lower combs 
by a smaller number. 

The cells, which in a populous vespiary may exceed 16,000, cor- 
respond in size to their respective inhabitants, the largest being for 
the grubs of females, and the smallest for those of workers. The 
last always occupy an entire comb, while the cells of the males and 
females are often intermixed. Besides the openings mentioned 
vefore which are left between the walls of the combs to admit of 
access from one to the other, there are at the bottom of each nest 
two holes, by one of which the wasps constantly enter, and through 
the other uniformly go out, thus avoiding all confusion. 

The vespiary being often eighteen inches underground, a covered 
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ing. The cavity itself which contains the nest is not always pur- 
posely dug out by the wasps, but is very often the abandoned habita- 
tion of moles. 

Wasps begin to build their nests from the top, working down- 
wards. The rough but thin paper employed is manufactured by 
them from the fibres of wood. These they detach by means of their 
jaws from window frames, posts, etc., and when they have amassed 
a heap of the filament, they moisten it with a few drops of a viscid 
glue from their mouth, and kneading it with their jaws into a sort 
of papier maché, fly off with it to their nest. Having attached this 
ductile mass to that part of the building on which they are working, 
they walk backward and spread it into laminze of the requisite thin- 
ness by means of their jaws, tongues, and legs. This operation is 
repeated again and again, till, at last, by-means of fresh supplies of 
the material and the united efforts ot the workmen, the due number 
of layers to compose the roof is made up. Usually fifteen or sixteen 
sheets of paper are placed one above another, with slight intervening 
spaces, making the whole upwards of an inch and a half in thick- 
ness. When the dome is completed, the uppermost comb is next 
begun, and is built up in the same way. A greater quantity of 
gluten appears to be used in the composition of the pillars, appar- 
ently with the object of giving them greater solidity. When the 
first comb is finished, the continuation of the roof or walls of the 
building is brought lower, and new combs are erected till the whole 
is finished. Though the building of these nests takes several months, 
they are never used for more than one season. 

Hornets’ nests are similar to those of wasps. The paper of which 
they are composed is, however, much rougher in texture. The 
columns which support the comb are higher and more massive, and 
those in the centre are larger than the rest. 

There are species of wasps which, instead of concealing their 
nests, construct their habitations in open daylight, affixing them to 
the branches of trees or shrubs. 

One of these, the nest of Vespa holsatica, resembles in shape a 
cone of the cedar of Lebanon. It consists of an envelope and the 
comb comprising abou! thirty hexagonal cells circularly arranged, 
those of the circumference being lower and smaller. 

Another species of wasp builds a vespiary of a depressed globular 
shape, composed of more numerous envelopes, and in appearance a 
little like a half-expanded Provence rose. 

Another species attaches its twenty inverted crucible cells to a 
piece of wood without ‘any covering ; and similar nests, having their 
cells exposed withuut any general envelope, and fixed laterally to the 
stems of plants, walls, etc., are formed by /’0/isfes gallica, 

A South American wasp, Chartergus nidulans, a native of 
Cayenne, builds, however, a still more curious nest. Formed of a 
beautifully polished white and solid pasteboard, impenetrable by the 
weather, it is bell-shaped, often 18 or more inches long, and is fixed 
by its upper end to the branch of a tree, from which it is securely 
suspended. Its interior is composed of numerous concave horizontal 
combs, with the opening of the cells turned downwards, fastened 
to the sides without any pillars, and having a hole through each to 
admit of access to the upper ones, 

Besides being obnoxious through their stings, wasps are trouble- 
some to the farmer because they gnaw the bark of trees and feed on 
sweet fruits. 

A family allied to that just considered, viz. the ossores, or digging 
wasps, resemble the Vespidz in appearance, having black and yellow 
tinged abdomens, but their fore wings are not folded together in a 
state of rest, and their eyes are not kidney-shaped. ‘Their shanks and 
feet possess thorns suitable for digging. As the sting of the female 
has no barbs, it is not torn off and left in the wound. 

Digging wasps are not social, but they are lively and active. The 
procedure of the common sand wasp, Ammophila vulgaris, was 
first observed by the great naturalist and botanist, John Ray, and 
his friend Willoughby. On the 22nd of June 1667, he tells us, they 
‘noticed this insect dragging a green caterpillar thrice as big as 
itself, which, after thus conveying about 15 feet, it deposited at the 
entrance of a hole previously dug in the sand. Then removing a 
pellet of earth from its mouth, it descended into the cavity, and 
presently returning, dragged with it the caterpillar. After staying 
awhile, it again ascended, then rolled pieces of earth into the hole, 
at intervals scratching the dust into it like a dog with its fore feet, 
and entering it as if to press down and consolidate the mass, flying 
also once or twice to an adjoining fir tree, possibly to procure resin 
for agglutinating the whole. Having filled the burrow to a level 
with the surrounding earth so as to conceal the entrance, it took two 
fir leaves lying nigh at hand and placed them near the orifice as if 
to mark the spot.’ 

The manceuvres of another member of this family, the spider o1 
path wasp, Pompilius viaticus, is thus described by a careful 
observer : ‘It attracted our attention as it was dragging a spider to 
its cell. The attitude in which it carried its prey, namely, with its 
feet constantly upwards, its singular mode of walking, which was 
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backwards, except for a foot or two, when it went forwards, moving 
by jerks, and making a sort of pause every few steps, and the 
astonishing agility with which, notwithstanding its heavy burden, 
glided over or between the grass, weeds, and other numerous impedi- 
ments in the rough path along which it passed, together formed a 
spectacle which we contemplated with admiration. The distance which 
we thus observed it to traverse was not less than 27 feet, and great 
part of its journey had probably been performed before we saw it, 
Once or twice, when we first noticed it, it laid down the spider, and, 
making a small circuit, returned and took it up again. But for the 
ensuing 20 or 25 feet it never stopped, but proceeded in a direct 
line for its burrow with the utmost speed. When opposite the hole, 
which was in a sand bank by the wayside, it made a sharp turn 
as evidently aware of being in the neighbourhood of its abode, but 
when advanced a little further laid down its burden and went to re- 
conneitre. At first it climbed up the bank, but, as if discovering that 
this was not the direction, soon returned, and after another survey, 
perceiving the hole, took up the spider, and dragged it in after it.’ 

The weevil-killing sand wasp, Cerceris arenaria, and the fly-killing 
sand wasp, Jed/inus arvensis, respectively bury weevils and flies. In 
summer the female flies busily about near the ground seeking a 
place for bringing up her young. She digs a hole in the earth and 
lays an egg in it. ‘Then she buries a weevil or fly to serve as 
food for the young when hatched, She does not kill the insect, lest 
its body should decompose ; and if agile and living it would not 
allow itself to be buried. She therefore brings it into a condition in 
which it is incapable of making voluntary movements by stinging 
the captured prey several times in the body, injuring the ventral 
ganglia, and reducing the insect to a condition of apparent death, 

On most sandy banks exposed to the sun there may be seen in 
this country the nests of the Mason Wasp, Odynerus murarius. 
First it bores a cylindrical cavity two or three inches deep in hard 
sand, which its mandibles alone would hardly be able to penetrate 
were it not provided with a sticky liquor which renders the separa- 
tion of the grains easy. Instead of throwing the excavated earth at 
random into a heap it carefully forms it into little oblong pellets 
which it arranges round the entrance of the hole so as to forma 
tunnel. When the excavation is complete, the tunnel is often as 
much as two or three inches in length. For the greater part of its 
height it is upright, but towards the top it bends into a curve, still 
retaining, however, its cylindrical form, ‘The little masses are so 
attached to each other in this cylinder as to leave numerous intervals 
which give it the appearance of filigree work. This external tunnel 
appears to be constructed for the purpose of excluding hostile 
ichneumons, etc., which are always on the watch to insinuate theia 
parasitic young into the nests of other insects. The excavated hole 
is, of course, intended for the reception of the egg, and when the 
egg is laid and a store of food obtained the wasp uses the tunnel to 
fill up the hole, taking down the pellets which are conveniently con- 
tiguous, and placing them in it till the entrance is filled. ‘The food 
of the future young of the Mason Wasp consists of about twelve little 
green grubs without feet. The number of grubs thus laid up is not 
always the same, varying as it docs with their size, cleven or twelve 
small ones being deemed equivalent to eight or nine larger ones. 
With respect to the caution of the wasp in selecting full-grown grubs 
and carrying them uninjured to the hole, the following is a plausible 
explanation. If those that have not come to maturity were chosen 
they would shortly die for want of food. But when larve have 
attained their full size and are about to pass into the pupa state, they 
cen exist for a long time without any further supply. By selecting 
these, therefore, and placing them uninjured in the hole, however 
long the interval before the egg hatches, the future young is sure of 
a sufficient supply of fresh and wholesome nutriment. ‘The wasp 
carefully protects 1ts young from the motion or voracious instincts of 
the grubs by packing the prey so closely that, each grub being coiled 
above the other in a series of rings, and the earth being consoli 
dated so firmly above them, they have not the slightest power of 
motion. 

With regard to the habits of wasps, Sir John Lubbock has made 
some interesting observations, 

A wasp, olistes gallica, which he took with her nest in the 
Pyrenees early in May, he kept as a tame pet for nine months. 
‘The nest consisted of about twenty cells, the majority of which 
contained an egg ; but as yet no grubs had been hatched out, and, 
of course, my wasp was as yet alone in the world. I had no diffi- 
éulty in induc ing her to feed on my hand, but at first she was shy 
and nervous. She kept her sting in constant readiness, and once or 
twice in the train when the railway officials came for tickets, and I 
was compelled to hurry her back into her bottle, she stung me 
slightly—I think, however, entirely from fright. Gradually she 
became quite used to me, and when I| took her on my hand 
apparently expected to be fed. She even allowed me to stroke hes 
without any appearance of fear, and for some months | never saw 
her sting. When the cold weather came on she fell into a drowsy 
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te, and I began to hope she would hibernate and survive the win- 
! I kept her in a dark place, but watched her carefully and fed 
her if ever she scemed at ll restless. She came out 0¢ casionally 
and seemed as well as usual till near the end of February, when one 
lay I observed she had nearly lost the use of her antenna, though 
the rest of the sual, would ta 10 food. Next 
day I tried again to feed her, but the head seemed dead, though she 
could still move her legs, and abdomen. The following day 
I offered her food for the last time, but both bead and thorax were 
dead or paralysed. She could but move her tail, a last token, as I 
could almost fancy, of gratitude and affection. As far as I could 
udge, her death was quite painless, and she now occupies a place in 
the British Museum.’ 

Wasps are extremely industrious, commencing work early in the 
morning and not leaving off till dusk, If undisturbed, they will 
work the whole day without any interval for rest or refreshment. 
With regard to colours, wasps are certainly capable of distinguishing 
them, but are less guided by them than bees. Lubbock’s experi- 
ments on colour with the common worker wasp, Vespa vulgaris, 
show that they can see green, yellow, red and blue, but they do not, 
like bees, show a distinct preference for blue. 

Lubbock judges that wasps do not as a rule inform others when 
they discover a store of good food. ‘ Of course, when one wasp has 
discovered and is visiting a supply of syrup, others are apt to come 
too, but I believe that in many instances they merely follow one 
another If they communicated the fact, considerable numbers 
would at once make their appearance, but I have not often found 
this to be the case. The frequent and regular visits which my 
wasps paid to the honey put out for them prove that it was very 
much to their taste, yet few others made their appearance.’ 

When wasps were put into a bell-glass 18 inches long, and with a 
mouth 64 inches wide, turning the closed end to the window, unlike 
bees, they had no difficulty in finding their way out. 

Though wasps are easily startled, they are very courageous and 
undaunted, ‘One of my wasps smeared her wings with syrup so 
that she could not fly. I thought I would wash her, fully expecting, 
indeed, to terrify her so much that she would not return again. I[ 
therefore caught her, put her in a bottle half full of water, and 
shook her up well till the honey was washed off. I then transferred 
her to another bottle, and put her out in the sun to dry. When she 
appeared to have recovered, I let her out. She at once flew to her 
nest, and I never expected to see he: again. ‘To my surprise in 
thirteen minutes she returned as if nothing had happened, and con 
tinued her visits to the honey all the afternoon. This experiment 
inte rested me so much that | repeated it with another marked wasp, 
this time, however, keeping the wasp in the water till she was quite 
motionless and insensible. When taken out of the water she soon 
fed her; she went quietly away to her nest as usual 
and returned after the usual absence. The next morning this wasp 
was the first to visit the honey.’ 

Wasps do not appear to be susceptible to sound. When tried 
with a set of tuning forks covering three octaves, a shrill whistle, a 
pipe, a violin, and the human voice, they did not show aay symptoms 
of being conscious of the noise. : 
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anand 
Tue Insrirure Pasteur AT ATHENS —The Institute Pasteur 
at Athens, established about eighteen months ago for the treatment 
of hydrophobia by inoculation, has now treated more than about 
two hundred cases with only one death, and in this cise the patient 
did not go in till fifteen days after he had been bitten. Dr. Pam- 
poukis, the director, was sent in 1886 to study under Pasteur to 
Paris, and on his return started a microbiological institute at his 
own expense, but he has since been granted an annual allowance by 
the Athenian municipality, and the Chamber subsequently granted 
him a yearly subvention on condition that all persons sent by the 
authorities should be treated gratuitously. The establishment con- 
sists of twenty-three rooms. 


Australia, it is anticipated, will rival 
Experimental quantities 
have been grown for a considerable time, and the Melbourne Agri- 
culural Department is of opinion that a highly profitable trade may 
be built up. An American expert has consequently inspected the 
north-east districts of Victoria with a view to the development of 
this industry. He reports that greater care in growing, curing, and 
grading the tobacco will be necessary to make the cultivation of 
this plant profitable. It is recommended that the suitability of soil 
and climate of particular districts for the different classes of tobacco 
should be carefully ascertained, and that small experimental stations 
should be established in different parts of the colony for the purpose 
of making tests with the different varieties of tobacco, and so ascer- 
taming which will enable growers to realise a profit. It is also 
proposed to give useful object lessons to growers by erecting model 
curing sheds, 


AUSTRALIAN Toracco 


India as a tobacco producing country. 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


‘COMPOSITION THEMES AND 
MORAL TRAINING.’ 
A SERIES OF LESSONS. PREPARED ON A NEW 
PLAN FOR THE UPPER STANDARDS. 
BY B, ELDERKIN, 
Model School, Westminster College. 


&8" THE LESSONS FULLY MEET THE LATEST 
INSTRUCTIONS IN THE NEW CODE, 1896. 

SEE Introductory Notice in April number. 

Hints for successful use of these lessons :-— 

a. The subject matter may be read over by the teacher 
or even by one of the scholars, or, better still, the 
teacher may previously read it and give the sub- 
stance to the class in his own words. He may 
thus at discretion introduce other illustrations or 
omit some of those given. 

b. The blackboard summary may be put before the class 

‘ if the teacher is short of time, or, what is much better, 
a similar one may be made up while the class is 
being questioned on the matter of the lesson. 

c. The whole of the essay should be put before the 
class at the first lesson, but it will often happen 
that there will be sufficient matter for two or more 
written exercises. 

d. It is not intended that these lessons should be used 
exclusively, but that they should form a part of 
every month’s Composition work. 

¢. Keep the best exercises, so that the Inspector may 
see the plan upon which they have been worked, 
as well as the topics written upon, or have a sepa- 
rate exercise book for Composition. 

LESSON IV.—ON PERSEVERANCE. 


1. Heaven is said to help those who help themselves. A 


| good intention or aim is not sufficient ; there must be strength 


of will and effort to carry it out. 

What a strange collection the unfinished efforts of humanity 
would make! There is scarcely an individual to be found 
who has not wasted much precious time, and often money, in 
objects and pursuits that have failed of their purpose for want 
of will power to carry them to a successful issue. 

The path to success is an uphill one, and difficulties prove 

| and bring out what is best in each of us. 

2. The late Henry Fawcett, who became a Professor at 
Cambridge University, a distinguished Member of Parliament, 

| and Postmaster-General, lost his eyesight when a young man 
by an accidental shot from his father’s gun. To the grief- 
stricken parent Fawcett cheerily said, ‘ Never mind, father ; 
blindness shall not interfere with my success in life.’ This is 
the right way to meet difficulties. 

2. Oliver Goldsmith was a poor Irish boy, pitted with small 
pox, and despised on all hands for his poverty. How was he 
to live? He wrote simple ballads for street singers, and thus 
earned about fourpence a day. He travelled on foot through 
France and Italy, obtaining a mere pittance by singing and 
playing a flute at the homes of the peasantry. At 28 years of 
age he was a penniless beggar in London, and on one occasion, 
while in prison for debt to his landlady, the manuscript of 
the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ was found in his desk. The sale of 
this manuscript secured his liberty. He spent nearly three 
years in perfecting his ‘ Deserted Village,’ but he won success 
in the end, and was buried with due honour in Westminster 
Abbey. 

3. Columbus, who discovered America, was dismissed as a 
fool from almost every court in Europe before he secured 
patronage and help for his scheme from the King and Queen 
of Spain. The idea of a new road to the Indies across the 
Atlantic was burnt into his heart and brain, and neither 
ridicule nor opposition could turn him aside from his pet 
scheme. 

4. The pages of history are crowded with examples of men 
and women who have succeeded because they would, of 
men who would take no denial ; men who never knew when 
they were beaten. Perhaps no story of perseverance under 

| difficulties is better worth telling than that of Richard Ark- 
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wright, who commenced life as a poor barber’s apprentice, and 
died worth a million and a half of money. 

Like many another successful man Arkwright started with | 
less than ordinary advantages. He was the thirteenth son of 
poor parents, and received little or no education. After com- 
pleting his apprenticeship he started in business for himself in | 
a cellar in Bolton, where he displayed a gorgeous sign with | 
the announcement, ‘Come to the subterranean barber: he | 
shaves for a penny.’ His success roused the opposition of | 
his fellow-barbers, who forthwith reduced their charge to the 
same sum in the hope of ruining him. Not to be beaten, | 
Arkwright announced that he was prepared to give ‘a clean | 
shave for a halfpenny.’ It could scarcely be done for less, | 
but Arkwright managed to live and save a little money. He | 
added wig-making to his other business, and was in a pros- | 
perous way until wigs went out of fashion. Then Arkwright 
turned his attention to mechanical pursuits. He tried to solve | 
what is called the problem of ‘ perpetual motion,’ among other 
things. Then he turned his attention to the invention of a 
machine for spinning cotton-wool into yarn ready for weaving. 
He neglected his own business, and spent all his savings. 
His wife, thinking his tinkerings could bring them only want 
and ruin, lost patience and broke up his models. 

Arkwright could not endure this, so he left his wife and 
took an unused room in the Grammar School at Preston, 
where he worked again at his spinning machine. 

The moment his efforts appeared likely to succeed, the 
people of Preston took fright at the prospect of losing their 
hand-work, and threatened destruction both to Arkwright and 
his machine if he did not at once leave the town. 

Arkwright removed to Nottingham, where a little encour- 








agement came to him, for a banker, bélieving in him, offered 
to lend him money to complete his experiments and inven- 
tions. This proved to be an expensive investment to the 
banker, for several years of weary waiting and many discour- 
aging failures had to be endured before a mill could be erect- 
ed with any prospect of success. The moment success 
seemed within reach, the opposition of other manufacturers 
had to be reckoned with, and money had to be freely spent in 
defending the patents Arkwright had taken out. Nor was 
this all, for an angry mob burnt down his mill in the presence 
of the police, who refused to interfere. 

Nothing daunted, Arkwright rebuilt the mill, and others 
were also built. Step by step, by improved machinery and 
careful attention to business, the superiority of the machine- 
made goods became established, and prosperity was now an 
assured fact. 

One great difficulty Arkwright had to contend with all 
through was his wart of education, but this he sought to over- 


come by diligently schooling himself in time which he snatched | 
from sleep. Even after he was 50 years of age, he is said to | 


have spent at least two hours a day in trying to improve his 
handwriting, spelling, and his knowledge of English gram- 
mar. 

The proudest day of his life was that on which he knelt 
before his sovereign, King George III., to receive at his hands 
the honour of knighthood in recognition of his prodigious 
efforts and the great advantages his inventions had conferred 
on the manufacturing industries of his country. 

Much may be expected from boys and girls who refuse, like 
President Grant, resolutely to say ‘I can’t.’ Life is full of 
promise and of splendid opportunities, but it rests very much 
with ourselves whether we fall behind in the race or push 
ahead till the honours of victory have been won. 


Blackboard Outline. 

1. Why perseverance is so necessary. 
2. The use of difficulties. Professor Fawcett. 
3. The career of Oliver Goldsmith. 
4. The perseverance of Columbus. 
5. Life of Richard Arkwright. 

(a) Early life. 

(6) As a barber. 

(c) First efforts as a mechanician. 

(d) Removal to Preston. 

(e) At Nottingham. 

(/) His want of education. 

(g) Success and knighthood. 








THROUGH GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA TO BUDAPEST. 


I.-HERBARTIAN SCHOOL AND TRAINING COLLEGE 
IN GERMANY. 
(From the ‘Practical Teacher's’ Special Correspondent. 

WE are in a transition state with regard to edu 
cation in our country; we are rapidly getting rid of 
old prejudices and old mechanical rote-learning, and 
we are beginning to cherish new educational ideals. 
We shall find them, and realise them some day if our 
faith is great enough, but at present we are discus- 
sing, agitating, and seeking for new lights. At this 
period it is particularly interesting to visit other 
nations, and to see, as clearly as possible, how far 
they have been successful in grappling with their 
educational difficulties. 

Therefore I set out at the end of April with the 
keenest pleasure to visit some of the schools in 
Europe in order to endeavour to comprehend their 
aims and ideals. Germany naturally attracted me 
first, and after a short visit to Gottingen, where I was 
chiefly interested in the women students in the Uni- 
versity there, I settled down in Eisenach, having 
chosen this little town on account of the celebrated 
Herbartian school it possesses under the guidance 
of Direktor Ackermann. 

I do not propose in this sketch to give an exposition of the 
Herbartian principles or methods, but merely to give some 
account of a school where the Herbartian principles are 
accepted, and the methods are carried out. I spent three 
weeks in Eisenach in May in visiting the Karolinen Schule 
and Lehrerinnen-Seminar. The latter is a training college 
for women teachers, and the former is the school in con- 
nection with it, in which the methods of Herbart are 
carried out. Eisenach is a quaint, old town, situated in 
one of the most beautiful parts of the Thiiringen Wald. It 
is surrounded by miles of forests and pine-clad hills, on one 
of which stands the Wartburg, a fine old castle, which is 
associated with the history of Thiiringia since the tenth 
century. Luther plays an important part in the history of 
Eisenach. He was a poor scholar in Eisenach, and is said 
to have sung in the streets to get his living. Later he lived 
for some months at the Wartburg, during which time he was 
engaged in translating the Bible. This sketch of Eisenach 
is necessary, for we must know a little of the environment of 
the Eisenach children in order to understand the instruction 
given inthe school. ‘The principal of both school and college 
is Direktor Ackermann. He is the author of several educa 
tional works bearing upon Herbart and his methods. In 
the Session 1894-5, the school had 241 pupils, and the 
seminar had 31 students. The school is divided into nine 
classes ; in the ninth class, or first school-year, are little girls 
of six and sever. vears of age, and in the first class, or ninth 
school-year, are girls of fifteen and sixteen years of age. ‘The 
subjects studied in school, and the number of hours given to 
each subject in each class, are as follows: 
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* The Heimat Kunde is a knowledge of the child's surroundings. Its place is 
taken by Geography and Natural History in the higher classes. 
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te, and I began to hope she would hibernate and survive the win- 
er, I kept her in a dark pl 
her if ever she se« 
and 


med at all restless. She came out occasionally 
d as well as usual till near the end of February, when one 
day I observed she had nearly lost the use of her antenna, though 
the rest of the body was a She would take no Next 
day I tried again to feed her, but the head seemed dead, though she 
could still move her legs, wings, The following day 
| offered her food for the last time, but both head and thorax were 
dead or par ilysed She but move het tail, a las token, as | 
could almost fancy, of gratitude and affection. As far as 1 could 
udge, her death was quite painless, and she now occupies a place in 
the British Museum.’ 
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Wasps are extremely industrious, commencing work early in the 
morning and not leaving off till dusk, If undisturbed, they will 
work the whole day without any interval for rest or refreshment. 
With regard to colours, wasps are certainly capable of distinguishing 
them, but are less guided by them than bees. Lubbock’s experi- 
ments on colour with the common worker wasp, Vespa vulgaris, 
show that they can see green, yellow, red and blue, but they do not, 
like bees, show a distinct preference for blue. 

Lubbock judges that wasps do not as a rule inform others when 
they discover a store of good food. *‘ Of course, when one wasp has 
discovered and is visiting a supply of syrup, others are apt to come 
too, but I believe that in many instances they merely follow one 
another. If they communicated the fact, considerable numbers 
would at once make their appearance, but I have not often found 
this to be the case. The frequent and regular visits which my 
wasps paid to the honey put out for them prove that it was very 
much to their taste, yet few others made their appearance.’ 

When wasps were put into a bell-glass 18 inches long, and with a 
mouth 64 inches wide, turning the closed end to the window, unlike 
bees, they had no difliculty in finding their way out. 

rhough wasps are easily startled, they are very courageous and 
undaunted, ‘One of my wasps smeared her wings with syrup so 
that she could not fly. I thought I would wash her, fully expecting, 
indeed, to terrify her so much that she would not return again. I 
therefore caught her, put her in a bottle half full of water, and 
shook her up well till the honey was washed off. 1 then transferred 
her to another bottle, and put her out in the sun to dry. When she 
appeared to have recovered, I let her out. She at once flew to her 
nest, and I never expected to see het again. To my surprise in 


thirteen minutes she returned as if nothing had happened, and con- 


tinued her visits to the honey all the afternoon. This experiment 
interested me so much that | repeated it with another marked wasp, 
this time, however, keeping the wasp in the water till she was quite 
motionless and insensible. When taken out of the water she soon 
fed her; she went quietly away to her nest as usual 
and returned after the usual absence. The next morning this wasp 
was the first to visit the honey.’ 

Wasps do not appear to be susceptible to sound. When tried 
with a set of tuning forks covering three octaves, a shrill whistle, a 
pipe, a violin, and the human voice, they did not show any symptoms 
of being conscious of the noise. 
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Tue INstirure Pasteur AT ATHENS —The Institute Pastew 
at Athens, established about eighteen months ago for the treatment 
of hydrophobia by inoculation, has now treated more than about 
two hundred cases with only one death, and in this cise the patient 
did not go in till fifteen days after he had been bitten. Dr. Pam- 
poukis, the director, was sent in 1886 to study under Pasteur to 
Paris, and on his return started a microbiological institute at his 
own expense, but he has since been granted an annual allowance by 
the Athenian municipality, and the Chamber subsequently granted 
him a yearly subvention on condition that all persons sent by the 
authonities should be treated gratuitously. The establishment con- 
sists of twenty-three rooms. 
‘ *\* 

AUSTRALIAN Topacco,—Australia, it is anticipated, will rival 
India as a tobacco producing country. Experimental quantities 
have been grown for a considerable time, and the Melbourne Agti- 
cultural Department is of opinion that a highly profitable trade may 
be built up. An American expert has consequently inspected the 


north-east districts of Victoria with a view to the development of 


this industry, He reports that greater care in growing, curing, and 
graling the tobacco will be necessary to make the cultivation of 
this plant profitable. It is recommended that the suitability of soil 
and climate of particular districts for the different classes of ‘tobacco 
should be carefully ascertained, and that small experimental stations 
shoule be established in different parts of the colony for the purpose 
of making tests with the different varieties of tobacco, and so ascer- 
taining which will enable growers to realise a profit. It is also 
proposed to give useful object lessons to growers by erecting model 
curing sheds, 
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TEACHER. 


‘COMPOSITION THEMES AND 
MORAL TRAINING’ 
A SERIES OF LESSONS. PREPARED ON A 
PLAN FOR THE UPPER STANDARDS. 
BY B. ELDERKIN, 
Model School, Westminster College. 


NEW 


G&S" THE LESSONS FULLY MEET THE LATEST 
INSTRUCTIONS IN THE NEW CODE, 1896. 

SEE Introductory Notice in April number. 

Hints for successful use of these lessons :— 

a. The subject matter may be read over by the teacher 
or even by one of the scholars, or, better still, the 
teacher may previously read it and give the sub- 
stance to the class in his own words, He may 
thus at discretion introduce other illustrations or 

- omit some of those given. 

&. The blackboard summary may be put before the class 
if the teacher is short of time, or, what is much better, 
a similar one may be made up while the class is 
being questioned on the matter of the lesson. 

c. The whole of the essay should be put before the 
class at the first lesson, but it will often happen 
that there will be sufficient matter for two or more 
written exercises. 

d. It is not intended that these lessons should be used 
exclusively, but that they should form a part of 
every month’s Composition work. 

e. Keep the best exercises, so that the Inspector may 
see the plan upon which they have been worked, 
as well as the topics written upon, or have a sepa- 
rate exercise book for Composition. 

LESSON IV.—ON PERSEVERANCE. 

1. Heaven is said to help those who help themselves. A 
good intention or aim is not sufficient ; there must be strength 
of will and eftort to carry it out. 

What a strange collection the unfinished efforts of humanity 
! ‘There is scarcely an individual to be found 


objects and pursuits that have failed of their purpose for want 
of will power to carry them to a successful issue. 

The path to success is an uphill one, and difficulties prove 
and bring out what is best in each of us. 

2. The late Henry Fawcett, who became a Professor at 
Cambridge University, a distinguished Member of Parliament, 


| and Postmaster-General, lost his eyesight when a young man 


by an accidental shot from his father’s gun. To the grief 

stricken parent Fawcett cheerily said,‘ Never mind, father ; 

blindness shall not interfere with my success in life.’ This is 
the right way to meet difficulties. 

2. Oliver Goldsmith was a poor Irish boy, pitted with small 
pox, and despised on all hands for his poverty. How was he 
to live? He wrote simple ballads for street singers, and thus 
earned about fourpence a day. He travelled on foot through 
France and Italy, obtaining a mere pittance by singing and 
playing a flute at the homes of the peasantry. At 28 years of 
age he was a penniless beggar in London, and on one occasion, 
while in prison for debt to his landlady, the manuscript of 
the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ was found in his desk. The sale of 
this manuscript secured his liberty. He spent nearly three 
years in perfecting his ‘ Deserted Village,’ but he won success 
in the end, and was buried with due honour in Westminster 
Abbey. 

3. Columbus, who discovered America, was dismissed as a 
fool from almost every court in Europe before he secured 
patronage and help for his scheme from the King and Queen 
of Spain. The idea of a new road to the Indies across the 
Atlantic was burnt into his heart and brain, and neither 
ridicule not opposition could turn him aside from his pet 
scheme. 

4. The pages of history are crowded with examples of men 
and women-who have succeeded because they would; of 
men who would take no denial ; men who never knew when 
they were beaten. Perhaps no story of perseverance under 

| difficulties is better worth telling than that of Richard Ark- 








wright, who commenced life as a poor barber’s apprentice, and 
died worth a million and a half of money. 


Like many another successful man Arkwright started with | 


less than ordinary advantages. He was the thirteenth son of 


poor parents, and received little or no education. After com- | 


pleting his apprenticeship he started in business for himself in 
a cellar in Bolton, where he displayed a gorgeous sign with 
the announcement, ‘Come to the subterranean barber : he 
shaves for a penny.’ His success roused the opposition of 
his fellow-barbers, who forthwith reduced their charge to the 
same sum in the hope of ruining him. Not to be beaten, 
Arkwright announced that he was prepared to give ‘a clean 
shave for a halfpenny.’ It could scarcely be done for less, 


| 
| 





but Arkwright managed to live and save a little money. He | 


added wig-making to his other business, and was in a pros- 
perous way until wigs went out of fashion. Then Arkwright 
turned his attention to mechanical pursuits. He tried to solve 
what is called the problem of ‘ perpetual motion,’ among other 
things. Then he turned his attention to the invention of a 
machine for spinning cotton-wool into yarn ready for weaving. 
He neglected his own business, and spent all his savings. 
His wife, thinking his tinkerings could bring them only want 
and ruin, lost patience and broke up his models. 

Arkwright could not endure this, so he left his wife and 
took an unused room in the Grammar School at Preston, 
where he worked again at his spinning machine. 

The moment his efforts appeared likely to succeed, the 
people of Preston took fright at the prospect of losing their 
hand-work, and threatened destruction both to Arkwright and 
his machine if he did not at once leave the town. 

Arkwright removed to Nottingham, where a little encour- 
agement came to him, for a banker, believing in him, offered 
to lend him money to complete his experiments and inven- 
tions. This proved to be an expensive investment to the 
banker, for several years of weary waiting and many discour- 
aging failures had to be endured before a mill could be erect- 
ed with any prospect of success. The moment success 
seemed within reach, the opposition of other manufacturers 
had to be reckoned with, and money had to be freely spent in 
defending the patents Arkwright had taken out. Nor was 
this all, for an angry mob burnt down his mill in the presence 
of the police, who refused to interfere. 

Nothing daunted, Arkwright rebuilt the mill, and others 
were also built. Step by step, by improved machinery and 
careful attention to business, the superiority of the machine- 
made goods became established, and prosperity was now an 
assured fact. 

One great difficulty Arkwright had to contend with all 
through was his want of education, but this he sought to over- 
come by diligently schooling himself in time which he snatched 


from sleep. Even after he was 50 years of age, he is said to | 


have spent at least two hours a day in trying to improve his 
handwriting, spelling, and his knowledge of English gram- 
mar. 

The proudest day of his life was that on which he knelt 
before his sovereign, King George IIL., to receive at his hands 
the honour of knighthood in recognition of his prodigious 
efforts and the great advantages his inventions had conferred 
on the manufacturing industries of his country. 

Much may be expected from boys and girls who refuse, like 
President Grant, resolutely to say ‘I can’t.’ Life is full of 
promise and of splendid opportunities, but it rests very much 
with ourselves whether we fall behind in the race or push 
ahead till the honours of victory have been won. 


Blackboard Outline. 
1. Why perseverance is so necessary. 
2. The use of difficulties. Professor Fawcett. 
3. The career of Oliver Goldsmith. 
4. The perseverance of Columbus. 
5. Lite of Richard Arkwright. 
(a) Early life. 
(6) As a barber. 
(c) First efforts as a mechanician. 
(@) Removal to Preston. 
(e) At Nottingham. 
(/) His want of education. 
(g) Success and knighthood. 
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THROUGH GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA TO BUDAPEST. 


I..-_HERBARTIAN SCHOOL AND TRAINING COLLEGE 
IN GERMANY. 
(From the ‘Practical Teacher's’ Special Correspondent. 

WE are in a transition state with regard to edu 
cation in our country; we are rapidly getting rid of 
old prejudices and old mechanical rote-learning, and 
we are beginning to cherish new educational ideals. 
We shall find them, and realise them some day if our 
faith is great enough, but at present we are discus- 
sing, agitating, and seeking for new lights. At this 
period it is particularly interesting to visit other 
nations, and to see, as clearly as possible, how far 
they have been successful in grappling with their 
educational difficulties. 

Therefore I set out at the end of April with the 
keenest pleasure to visit some of the schools in 
Europe in order to endeavour to comprehend their 
aims and ideals. Germany naturally attracted me 
first, and after a short visit to Gottingen, where I was 
chiefly interested in the women students in the Uni- 
versity there, I settled down in Eisenach, having 
chosen this little town on account of the celebrated 
Herbartian school it possesses under the guidance 
of Direktor Ackermann. 

I do not propose in this sketch to give an exposition of the 
Herbartian principles or methods, but merely to give some 
account of a school where the Herbartian principles are 
accepted, and the methods are carried out. I spent three 
weeks in Eisenach in May in visiting the Karolinen Schule 
and Lehrerinnen-Seminar. The latter is a training college 
for women teachers, and the former is the school in con- 
nection with it, in which the methods of Herbart are 
carried out. Eisenach is a quaint, old town, situated in 
one of the most beautiful parts of the Thiiringen Wald. It 
is surrounded by miles of forests and pine-clad hills, on one 
of which stands the Wartburg, a fine old castle, which is 
associated with the history of Thiiringia since the tenth 
century. Luther plays an important part in the history of 
Eisenach. He was a poor scholar in Eisenach, and is said 
to have sung in the streets to get his living. Later he lived 
for some months at the Wartburg, during which time he was 
engaged in translating the Bible. This sketch of Eisenach 
is necessary, for we must know a little of the environment of 
the Eisenach children in order to understand the instruction 
given inthe school. ‘The principal of both school and college 
is Direktor Ackermann. He is the author of several educa- 


| tional works bearing upon Herbart and his methods. In 


the Session 1894-5, the school had 241 pupils, and the 
seminar had 31 students. The school is divided into nine 
classes ; in the ninth class, or first school-year, are little girls 
of six and seven years of age, and in the first class, or ninth 
school-year, are girls of fifteen and sixteen years of age. ‘The 
subjects studied in school, and the number of hours given to 
each subject in each class, are as follows: 
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* The Heimat Kunde is a knowledge of the child's surroundings.  Ity place is 
taken by Geography and Natural History in the higher classes. 
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From this table it will be seen that the number of hours of 
attendance varies according to the class. ‘The children in 
the lower classes spend a less number of hours in school than 
the children of the upper classes. The three lower classes 
take no French, Geography, Natural History, or Drawing, 
ind the lowest class has no Religious Instruction and no 
Needlework. Gymnastics are not required of the girls in 
Classes VIII. and IX., or in Class I. 

Great attention is given to the mother tongue throughout 
the nine years of school life, especially in Classes VII., VIIL., 
and IX., where one hour each day is given to this study. 
French is not taught until Class VI., and a second foreign 
language, I:nglish, is not taught until Class II]. In Classes 
VIL, VIIL, and 1X., Arithmetic receives more attention than 
in the upper classes, and in Classes I., II., and III., the art of 
Writing is not taught at all. The children in Class III. are 
considered sufficiently proficient. 

Recently our English Code has been insisting on object 
lessons in Standards I., Il., and II]. This is an attempt to 
introduce the Heimat Kunde of the Germans, which is very 
admirable, but in order to make our object lessons really use- 
ful, we must reduce the number of hours in the other subjects. 
Our Standard |. children often take as many subjects as 
Standard VI. children, and attend school as many hours. 
rhis is a point which needs considering. 

The Heimat Kunde in the Karolinen 
into : 


Schule is divided 


A. Geographical Heimat Kunde. 
i. Natural History Heimat Kunde. 

I was interested in the Geographical Heimat Kunde, and 
saw several lessons. Perhaps it will be well to give the year’s 
work in Classes SAies VIII. and VII. 

Class I1X.—Class-room, school-room, school playground. 
Ihe points of the compass, the sun, the moon, and daily 
observation of the weather. 

Class VIII.—School house, school playground, school 
street. Plan of the town, with chief buildings; the near 
surroundings of the town ; the positions of the chief constel- 
lations. 

Class Vil.—The wider surroundings of the town; the 
Thuringen Wald; the surrounding hills; the River Saale ; 
the Harz Mountains ; comparison of the heights of mountains 
in Thiringen Wald and Harz ; the horizon ; zenith ; the posi- 
tion of the sun in the morning, midday, and in the evening. 

The Natural 
the plants and animals in the forest. 

The Heimat Kunde in Class 
charming. 
teacher twice and 


was 


Vil. 


made observations. They had crossed 
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Class V.—Russia, Italy, France, Germany, and Denmark. 

Class 1V.—England, Hungary, Spain, Austria, and North 
Africa. 

Class 111.—Switzerland, Middle and South America, South 
Africa, India, Australia, also Mathematical Geography. 

The first day I visited the school I went into Class IV., 
where an excellent teacher was giving a geography lesson. 
1 may mention that the teachers were men. Women 
taught English and French in some of the classes and were 
responsible for the Needlework instruction, but I did not hear 
any of these lessons. The Heimat Kunde in Class VII., and 
the Geography in Class IV., were taken by men, who pos- 
sessed very superior teaching powers. ‘The rivers of Spain 
formed the subject of a series of lessons which I heard. The 
Ebro was under discussion in the first lesson. The little 
girls were eager and interested ; they pointed out the difference 
between the Ebro and the Rhine, and they showed great 
knowledge of the latter river. 

Later 1 saw a series of lessons on Switzerland. Each girl 
had an excellent atlas, and they found out for themselves the 
distance between the various places by referring to the scale. 
The Rhine tributaries were taken very much in detail,-and 
the descriptions of the natural scenery of the Reuss was excel- 
lent. The girls gave verbal descriptions admirably, and in 
connection with thie part of their geography, they read a poem 
of Schiller’s on the scenery. 

The mother tongue is excellently taught. 


At the beginning, in Class IX., the children learn to speak 
and to pronounce the vowel sounds. They read very little 
the first year, but they learn by heart a number of children’s 
poems, ¢.g. -— 

* The Little Fish.’ 

* The Mouse.’ 

‘The Boy and the Nest.’ 

*Do not Harm the Worm.’ 

‘The Traveller and the Lark.’ 

The Boy and the Squirrel.’ 

‘The Sleep of the Flowers,’ 
and a number of others. 


Writing sentences is required in connection with the speak- 
ing and reading. The children are expected to write the 


| sentences they make in their conversation lessons. 


History Heimat Kunde consists of lessons on | 


particularly | 
The little girls had gone out walking with their | 


the river, and climbed the hills on the opposite side of the | 
valley, and obsérved the position of the gas works, the flour | 


mill, the school, several of the houses where children of the, 


class lived, the river, the range of hills, certain streets, etc. 
The blackboard was arranged in this manner: 
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the points, figures, and letters being boldly painted in red 


paint. ‘The surroundings were developed by teacher and 
children during two or three lessons, and afterwards the little 
girls drew plans in their books, which were arranged, lettered, 
ind figured in the same manner as the blackboard. The 
whole neighbourhood was observed, and developed into plans 
during the year, and finally a map of the entire district was 
obtained. The Natural History Heimat Kunde 
learnt out of doors. I often walked in the pine forests in the 
mornings, and I frequently met classes of little girls or little 
boys with their teachers studying the buds, blossoms, leaves, 
or birds in the spring. 

The Geography taught in Class VI. are the rivers Rhone, 
Rhine, Weser, Danube ; a knowledge of the globe ; and some 
acquaintance with the stars. 


was also | 


| 


In Class VIFI. German is taught in a similar manner, and 
another series of poems are learned by heart :— 
* The Coming of Spring.’ 
‘The, Cherry Tree.’ 
‘The Child and the Bird.’ 
* The Stork.’ 
The Sleeping Apple.’ 
The Departure of the Birds.’ 
‘The Snow.’ 
*The New Year,’ etc. 


In Class VII. the same method is continued. The children 
make simple sentences and analyse them ; that is, they point 
out the subject, predicate, object, and the attributes of the 
sentence. ‘They write these sentences, and learn the correct 
pronunciation of each word. A series of poems are given to 
be learnt by heart : 

‘The Blue Violet.’ 

‘The Lily of the Valley.’ 
‘The Garden Guest.’ 

‘The First Snowstorm,’ &c. 


In Class VI. the children continue the analysis, and learn 
the conjugations and declensions. They are expected to 
speak at greater length, and to form a series of sentences. 
‘The group of poems they learn have real literary merit, and 
the poems also bear upon the other studies :— 
‘Burg Niedeck.’—Chamisso. 
‘ Barbarossa.’—Uhland. 
‘ Siegfried’s Sword.’—Uhland. 
‘My Country.’—Sturm. 
*A Riddle.’—Schiller ; 

and many others. 








Class V. continues grammatical study, and the children are 
expected to do Dictation, as well as to speak in connected 
sentences, and to write little compositions. The poems that 
are learned by heart are connected with the other studies. 
‘The Lion of Florence.’— Bernhardt. 
‘Little Roland.’—Uhland. 
‘Heinrich der Vogelsteller.’—Vogel. 
* Kaiser Otto I.’—Mihler, 

are some of the poems of this series. 









The study of Grammar, and of oral and written Composi- 
tion, is continued in the same way through the other classes. 
In the higher classes some of the poems of Goethe and 
Schiller are studied. 1 found Class I. studying : 

‘Hermann and Dorothea.’-—Goethe. 
‘William Tell.’—Schiller. 

The History in Herbartian schools is especially interesting. 
Each class has its own Gesinnungsstoff —subject matter 
which interests the pupils, and appeals to their emotions and 
imagination. This subject-matter forms the centre of interest, 
and all other subjects, Language, Geography, etc., group 
themselves around it. 

In Class 1X. the history consists of a series of fairy tales, 
which have been carefully selected by Dr. Rein of Jena, and 
others. Such stories are :— 

‘The Wolf and the Seven Kids.’ 
‘The Coal and the Bean.’ 
‘The Wren King and the Bear.’ 
‘The State Musicians of Bremen.’ 
The Wolf and the Fox.’ 
Snow White and Rose Red,’ 
and others. The method of dealing with these stories has 
been carefully worked out by Dr. Rein. 

In Class VIII. ‘Robinson Crusoe’ is the central theme of 
interest. De Garmo, in kis book on Herbart, quotes at length 
a lesson on ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 
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In Class VII. the Thiiringen Sagas, the Trojan War, and 
the Voyage of Odysseus, form the subject-matter. 

The Thiiringen Sagas particularly delight the children. 
These sagas are wild tales of their own Wartburg, and the 
deeds of daring of Ludwig and other heroes, and stories of the 
deeds of piety and charity of the holy Elizabeth, who once 
lived at the Wartburg. 

Class VI.—The Siegfried Saga, the Niebelungen Saga, and 
the stories of Gundrun. 









Class V.—Stories irom early history: Karl the Great, 
Heinrich I., Otto the Great, Alfred the Great, and other 
stories. 

Class 1V.—The Crusades, Barbarossa, Rudolf of Hapsburg, 
the Swiss struggle for independence. 

Class II1Il.—The Reformation and Luther; The Thirty 
Years’ War, etc. 

Class I1.—Elizabeth of England ; Ludwig XIV. and Lud- 
wig XV.; French Revolution ; Napoleon I. 

Class I.—Events in 1815, 1848, 1866, 1870, and 1871 ; 
France and Italy in nineteenth century ; Roman and Greek 
History, and a little Oriental History. 

Religion is admirably taught. It is considered the most 
important subject, and the method of teaching it is similar to 
the method of teaching History. 

The French is conversational in the lower classes, and in 
the upper classes all the girls are able to speak French. 

The English is also conversational. Most of the girls in 
Class Il. can speak a little English. In the seminar the study 
of French and of English is continued. 1 found it quite 
possible there to converse with the students in English. 

The students of the seminar, or training college, may begin 
their training at sixteen years of age. It frequently happens 
that girls of the first class go straight into the seminar. The 
training continues for two years, and at eighteen years of age 
the students are ready to teach, It is curious that we are the 
only nation in Europe that retains the Pupil Teacher system. 
We are a practical people, and we find that our pupil teachers, 
at any rate, learn the art of teaching, however much they may 
lack the theory. Under good conditions there is much to be 
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said in favour of the Pupil Teachers system. It is the abuses 
of the system which are so frequently denounced. The 
students in the Eisenach Seminar were a bright looking set 
of girls, and they seemed to enjoy their work greatly. Among 
them is Dr. Rein’s daughter. Dr. Rein of Jena is the greatest 
authority we have on Herbartian methods, and it is fitting 
that his daughter should follow these methods. 

The hours of study weekly, and the subjects in the seminar, 
are as follows : 
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The Pedagogy is divided into four sections : 
A. General method. 
B. Special methods. 
C. History of Pedagogy. 
D. Teaching practice. 

The general Pedagogy contains—General principles of 
teaching ; the aim of education ; the choice of subject-matter; 
the method of handling it, etc. 

The special method especially treats of the teaching of 
Religion, History, the Mother Tongue, Foreign Languages, 
Geography, and Arithmetic. 

The History of Pedagogy surveys the history of teaching 
before the Reformation ; the influence of the Reformation on 
teaching ; the schools of the Jesuits ; Bacon, Ratke, Come 
nius, Locke, Spencer, Rousseau ; the philanthropists, Pesta- 
lozzi and his followers ; Herbart and his school, 

I was not able to see any students give lessons, but | 
attended some of the lectures on Pedagogy, and I was much 


| impressed with the clear and thorough knowledge they pos- 


sessed of the subject. I was also present at many of the 
Geography, History, and German lessons with the students. 
Their plan was to observe the method of teaching certain 
subjects first, and to-discuss the theory afterwards with 
Direktor Ackermann. 

The first lesson every morning took place at 7 o’clock. 
Each lesson lasted fifty minutes, and ten minutes interval 
occurred after each lesson. During this interval the lecturers, 
teachers, students, and children all turned out into the street, 
and walked together in little groups as they ate their break- 
fast or lunch of bread and butter, sandwiches, or fruit. The 
road is a quiet road, and an open space laid out as a public 
garden stands by the school-house. Here the smaller girls 
usually walked, while the elder girls walked up and down in 
front of the school. Distinguished visitors from other lands 
frequently visit the school, and occasionally students from 
other nations go there to learn the method. I met a French 
girl there who had been sent by the French Government to 
the Karolinen Schule to study the method of teaching, and | 
wondered if some plan could be formed to send English girls 
here during their third year of training in the Normal Colleges. 
One is convinced on visiting the school, and hearing some of 
fhe lessons, and reading the school plan, that we have much to 
learn from the Germans in general principles of teaching as 
well as in details. 

From Eisenach I went on to Jena, which is a quaint little 


| university town on the river Saale a few miles from Weimar. 


Jena is exceedingly interesting to the student of Herbart and 
his educational principles. Dr. Rein is Professor of Pedagogy 
here, and many foreign students flock to Jena to study the 
Herbartian Method under him. I met Hungarians, Bulgar- 
ians, Swedish, French, Swiss, Americans, Japanese, and other 


| nationalities among the pedagogical students, and one or two 


| Englishmen. ‘There is quite a colony of American teachers in 
| Jena, and when I attended a meeting of the American Peda- 





gogical Society, to which I was invited as belonging to the 
English-speaking nations, | found some forty or tifty Ameri- 
cans present. ‘The subject under discussion was ‘ The Peda- 





gogy of History,’ and the discussion was opened by an Ameri- 
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can professor of history There was a great deal of criticism, 
and one was impressed by the earnestness and interest of the 
pedagogical students. These students are not young men of 
20 or 21 who are just preparing for their teaching career, but 
they are as a rule experienced teachers who have been sent to 
Jena by their government to get new educational lights, or 
who have on their own account. 
house with a Japanese professor of pedagogy who had been 
sent to Germany for two years by the Japanese government to 
study methods of teaching. I tried to induce him to visit 
I-ngland before returning to Japan and to see some of our 
schools, but he seemed to think that the only good thing in 
I-ngland was Mr. Herbert Spencer’s works, and as he had 
studied them, it was a waste of time to come to England. 

Every day | went at 7 o’clock in the morning to hear lessons 
given in the Pedagogical Seminary, and here I met students 
of various nationalities attending the same lessons. | was 
interested in a course of Robinson Crusoe ; this 
book is always used in the 2nd school year in Herbartian 
It forms the Gesinnungsstoff of that year. Dr. 
Kein has worked out its treatment in his work, ‘The Second 
School Year.’ ‘These morning lessons reminded me of Pesta- 
Institute at Yverdun, to which teachers of all nations 
came to see the methods. I attended special lessons given 
by students, and the conferences which were held over these 
lessons afterwards. 

‘These conferences take place in a queer, quaint old hall of 
the Burgkeller, which is merely an inn, but it is customary in 
Germany to hold meetings of all kinds in such places. The 
students sit round the long old oak tables and drink beer or 
coffee and smoke pipes or cigars; Dr. Rein presides. ‘The 
conferences begin at half-past eight at night, and often last 
until half-past eleven. 

It is curious and interesting to hear criticisms of the lesson 
in the German language from Servians, Americans, Hungari- 
ans, and Swedes. The Germans have an advantage in the 
conferences in having a complete command of their language. 
But 1 cannot dwell on the pedagogy of Jena, it does not come 
within the scope of this paper. ‘The chief event of my stay 
there was the school journey. The whole of the boys of the 
2nd class, accompanied by their teacher, the head master, and 
some twelve students, took a six days’ journey among the 
mountains of Rhén for the purpose of studying formations, 
rocks, rivers, natural history, and of visiting certain churches, 
a cathedral, a monasiery, an old castle, a coal mine, and 
various manufactories and other items of interest which they 
had no opportunity of seeing in their own district. 1 went 
with them and enjoyed the experience. The long marches, 
the rests in the villages, the primitive meals, the kindly enter- 
tainments of the monks, the evening meal, and the conferences 
on the day’s proceedings after the boys had gone to bed, were 
very fresh and delightful. We passed through beautiful 
scenery, and climbed one or two mountain heights, The boys 
were healthy, happy, hearty, and hungry, and many of them 
were keenly interested. It was a novel experience from the 
English point of view, and merits hearty approval. But the 
Budapest Exhibition had begun, so I left Jena and continued 
my journey eastwards. 
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Tue Furur® Water Surr.y or Lonpon.—In an interesting 
paper on the Water Supply of London, Professor Frankland shows 
that contrary to the opinion often advanced that the water supply 
from the Thames basin will soon be exhausted, the Thames basin 
can furnish an ample supply for more than fifty years, whilst the 
quality of the spring and deep-well waters and of the filtered river 
water would be unimpeachable. It is necessary, however, that storage 
should be gradually provided for 11,500 million gallons of flood 
water judiciously selected in the Thames valley, and a proportionate 
volume in the basin of the Lea. Filtration, too, must be carried to 
the utmost limit of perfection by the use of finer sand than is em- 
pioyed at present, and maintained by the maintenance of a uniform 
rate during the twenty-four hours. Professor Frankland, after per- 
sonally inspecting every spring of importance io the Thames basin, 
is of opinion that no other basin in England affords such excellent 
water supply as the Thames basin. Besides the water that flows 
directly into the Thames and its tributaries, this water is contained 
in the chalk, oolite, and lower greensand, which are the best water 
bearing strata in the kingdom ; it issues from these rocks in unsur- 
passed purity. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


AFTER many months of work, and debate, and suspense, 
the Prussian Teachers’ Salaries Bill, having passed the House 
of Deputies, has been summarily rejected by the Prussian 
House of Lords. This fate was as unexpected as it is annoy- 
It was brought about by a compact between the Con- 
servatives, who will have no reform unless it be radical and 
general, and the ¢1x-officio representatives of the cities—the 
provincial mayors—-who considered that the Bill robbed the 
cities for the benefit of the country. The Bill is therefore 
deaa, and the king and his ministers are powerless. It is a 
great pity, considering that the Bill had satisfied a large 
majority of the Abgeordnetenhaus, and the teachers fully 
approved of it. 

7 x « * x ~ 

THE Central Committee for the Advancement of Popular 
and Juvenile Sports in Germany has originated the plan of 
founding a ‘German Olympia.’ This is to be a specially 
dedicated place, at which, at certain periods, German sports 
are to be held on a large scale. The first celebration is to 
take place in 1900, and the locality is to be not far from 
Leipzig, made famous by the great Battle of the Nations 
in 1814. 

o ~ - * *x * 

THE first school library has been shipped to Cameroon, 
which is perhaps Germany’s most hopeful African colony. 
The German teacher, Herr Chrystaller, had created a great 
sensation among his native pupils by a display of German 
illustrated periodicals, and he decided to follow up his advan- 
tage by a supply of fairy tales and juvenile literature. He 
speaks highly of the appreciation shown by the black boys for 
gymnastics and school life generally. 

* + * - « * 

THE systematic inculcation of patriotism in French national 
schools has often been noticed with wonder in more ‘ practi- 
cal’ and less ardent countries. Here is a passage from a 
school-book for the Cours Moyen, under Enseignement 
Civigue :— France, your Patrie, is one of the most favour- 
ably situated countries, rich in productions of all sorts, agree- 
able by the mildness and equability of its climate. You 
should be proud and happy to belong to France ; but if it be 
your duty to cherish your atric, you must respect foreign 
countries and act so as not to show them injustice and con- 
tempt. a Patrie also deserves our gratitude because, like a 
mother, she watches over the peace and happiness of all her 
children. Her blessings are many ; owing to her laws, we 
are protected from every ill, and it is to her that we owe our 
well-built houses, well-laid roads, and schools of all kinds for 
our instruction. Not to love our Paérie would not only be un- 
grateful, but criminal. Besides, it is very rare to find a French- 
man who does not love his country, and who is not willing to 
devote himself to her service. The love felt for our country, 


.and the desire to be of use to it and to defend it in case of 


danger, we call patriotism.’ The following shows how his- 
torical feelings are kept alive :—‘ Always remember, in every 
act of your existence, that we may serve our country as use- 
fully in times of peace as in times of war. Later on, when 
your country is insulted or attacked, do not hesitate to give 
your life to defend it. If, by misfortune, a part of French soil 
has been severed from our a/rée it is our duty never to for- 
get it. Thus the crowns and flags deposited on the statue of 
Strassbourg at Paris, and always renewed, manifest the senti- 
ments which we always maintain towards Alsace which we 
lost in 1871.’ 
~ * * x *” x 


THE attitude of children while writing, according to the 
various methods, is dealt with in an interesting paper by 
M. Henri Coupin in the /ournal des Instituteurs. It is 
illustrated by photographs from the nude, the subject being a 
boy along whose spine an ink-line was drawn, divided into 
numbered spaces. The curvature or deviation of this line 
from the vertical, as shown by comparison with a plumb-line, 
shows the curvature of the spine at a glance. Such curvature 
is apparent in all styles of writing except one which the author 
adopts as the truly hygienic type. In this case the thighs rest 
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on the seat to three-quarters of their length, both elbows are 
placed well on the desk or table, and the seat is so placed 
that the child must sit vertically upright. The lines of the 
paper are parallel to the edge, or slightly inclined, and the 
writing is almost vertical. With this attitude the curvature 
of the spine is entirely obviated. It is only too often, the 
writer adds, that in these days of physical exercise the pupil 
loses in the class-room what he has gained in the gymnasium 
the instant before. 

*x x * * , x * 


A WoMAN has once more been elected on the French Con- 
setl Supérieur de UInstruction Publique. What this means 
will be understood from a sketch of that important body. 
According to Marie “Rauber’s article in the Journal des Insti- 
tuteurs, the entire educational staff of France consists of 
110,000 members, comprising male and female teachers, 
directors of normal and upper primary schools, and inspectors. 
Of this total about half are women. The Conseil Supérieur 
has 60 members, only one of which is now a woman. Six 
members are elected to represent primary school teachers, 
forty represent secondary and higher education, thirteen are 
nominated by the Government, and the Minister of Public 
Instruction, who is ¢.x-officto chairman, brings up the total to 
sixty. The secondary and higher school teachers vote direct, 
the primary teachers elect two male and two female represen- 
tatives for each département, and these again choose the six 
members of the Conseil Supérieur. The 374 departmental 
representatives at the .ast elec‘on returned Mlle. Saffroy at 
the head of the poll, fifty votes ahead of the next candidate. 
The female teachers are naturally elated at this success of 
their favourite candidate tor a seat on the body which has 
done so much towards making French education the popular 
and successful work it has proved to be. 

* ~ x * 7 * 


AT the distribution of prizes for the Cours @Adultes at 
Havre, M. Jules Gautier, of the French Education Depart- 
ment, made a stirring and noble speech, which is reproduced 
in extenso in the Revue Pédagogigue. The courses for 
adults have been revived in France with extraordinary vigour. 
They are carried on by voluntary workers, chietly higher 
primary teachers. They receive no state aid, but are usually 
supported by the cities or communes. State regulation of 
these classes was tried some time ago, but it killed them. 
‘They had everything they wanted except students.’ Now 
the watchword is :—‘ Liberty above all,’ and the local organ- 
isers are allowed to choose their own way of carrying out 
their ideas. ‘The classes are supplemented by ‘popular con- 
ferences,’ at which questions of history, geography, civic 
rights, etc., are discussed, much to the enlightenment and 
amusement of those attending them. 

* * x * * + 


THE Queensland Legislature recently voted £5,000 for in- 
creases in teachers’ salaries. This was an attempt to make 
up for the severe retrenchment enforced in 1893, when the 
teachers’ ‘allowances,’ which make up part of his salary, were 
reduced at a stroke by one-third. According to the Queens- 
land Educational Journal, ‘ Parliament assumed that these 
“ allowances,” like others in the civil service, were unjustifi- 
able and unconstitutional additions to the actual salary voted, 
and that in dealing in this way wito the teachers they were 
only being brought into line with the rest of the Civil Service. 
More than one Minister of the Crown put it that way then, 
and to this very hour some Ministers of the Crown still hold 
to the view. Now, there was no analogy ai all. The “allow- 
ance” in the case of the teachers was a s/atutory compensa- 
tion for the loss of fees, and the reduction of one-third was 
made by the last Parliament on a principle which had no re- 
lation to, nor took into consideration, the real facts of the 
case.’ The teachers were treated with unintentional severity, 
and the £5,000 recently voted does not re-establish the status 
of 1893. The rules governing teachers’ incomes are very com- 
plicated, and should be simplified as soon as possible. 

* * * x * * 

Mr. R. VEDANTACHARLU, the Dewan of Pudukota, has 
expressed the following intelligent views in his official Memo- 
randum on Technical Education :—‘ If the results of higher 
education on an extensive scale have been disappointing in 
VOL. XVII. 
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some respects, the result of a wide Technical Education will, 
it is to be feared, become still more so, if adequate industry is 
not pre-developed and brought into action to bring about a 
great demand for skilled artizans and tooled workmen. Per- 
haps there is less harm in every man getting an amount of 
general literary education and remaining idle, than in every 
man technically educated remaining so without scope for the 
utilization of his skill.’ The things necessary under the 
present circumstances may be summarised as follows :—‘ That 
the educated and philanthropic in the country should strive 
their utmost to invest their spare capital or “savings ” in the 
opening of industries. That they should induce rich men, 
Mirasdars, Zemindars, Native rulers, and other wealthy 
agents, to co-operate with them or set up independent indus- 
tries of their own.’ 
* * * * * * 

IN the Imperial University in Tokio there are twenty-three 
chairs attached to the college of Engineering, seventeen to 
the College of Science, and twenty to the College of Agricul- 
ture, besides those in the Colleges of Law and Literature. In 
Japanese colleges the instruction imparted is of a thorough 
character, and this is evident from the fact that from each of 
them various valuable memoirs on special researches have 
been issued. 

* * * * ” * 

THE following appears in an American paper :—‘ Of every 
ten teachers in the United States six are young women putting 
in their time while waiting to be invited to marry ; two are 
young men supporting themselves while they are studying 
for their real profession ; one is incompetent, and one only is 
a serious person, pursuing education as the business of his 
life.’ This comment is probably an exaggeration, but, like 
Punch’s portrait of Gladstone, it makes vivid the characteris- 
tic points of the subject. 

a * * * * * 

THE question of dress in the schoolroom is of greater im- 
portance than many teachers suppose. Children get tired of 
seeing their teachers wear the same gown all the time. The 
wardrobe need not be expensive, but it should have variety. 
Ella J. Douglas, in the American Teacher, says :— By all 
means never wear black in the schoolroom. If you are 
obliged to do so, brighten it up by wearing a gay-coloured 
ribbon or a bunch of flowers. Children are very fond of 
bright colours. I keep a light yellow apron at school and 
wear it occasionally—sometimes on dark days. 1 well re- 
member, after wearing a black dress to school for several 
weeks, I appeared one morning in one of a brown colour, 
trimmed with bright striped plush. Before the opening of 
the session one little girl came in, holding up both hands be- 
fore me, exclaiming in wonder: “Oh, my!” Soon another 
came in, running up to me, and putting both arms around my 
neck, saying: “I’m so glad you've got off that old, black dress.” ’ 


—eoo — 


COURSE ‘B’ IN ARITHMETIC. 
A COMPLETE SYLLABUS FOR A YEAR, IN MONTHLY 
SECTIONS, WITH TESTS, 
BY B, ELDERKIN, 
Model School, Westminster Training College. 





For Introductory Notice and First Month see February number 
of PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
STANDARD I, 
Syllabus—6th Month. 
(a) Add and subtract in two figures up to 8o, 
(4) Multiply by numbers to 5 times. 
(c) Division by 4. 
(d) Revise Tables every day. 
Test. 
1. Add together 9, 13, 28, and 7. 
2. Take the sum of 15, 26, and 7 from 60. 
3. What are 4 times 26? 
” 5 ” 19? 
4. How many 4’s are there in 49? 
” 38 ” ” 50? 
” 2’s ” ” 79? 
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STANDARD II. 
Syllabus—6th Month. 
(a) Four rules up to £2. 
(4) Twelve times table. 
Test. 
1. What must be added to 4s. 64d., 13s. 


1od., 5s. S}d. and 
16s. 4d. to make £3? 


2. Take 13s. Sjd. from £1 12s. g}d. 
3. Find the cost of 5 books at 145. S4d. each. 
4. Find the sixth part of £4. 
STANDARD IIL. 
Syllabus—6ith Month. 
(a) Simple and Compound Multiplication and Division by 25, 35, 
45, ctc. 5 20, 30, 40, et 
(4) Add and subtract in five figures. 
Test. 


1. Take 17,065 trom 19,0106. 
2 Multiply “ob by 35 

3. Multiply 41 138. Sd. by 36. 
4. Divide £57 2s. 11d. by 65. 


STANDARD IV. 
Svillabus—6th Month. 
(a) Four rules in weight (qrs. Ibs. o 
(4) Kevise Division of Money. 
Test. 
1. Change 571 ounces to lbs. 
2 \dd toyvether O43 5 lbs. 14 07. ; 
32 ov.; and 16 lbs. 90 
3 Divide 75 1 15 lbs So by 10 


- S| 
4. £7516 I, -- 29. 


37 qrs. 19 Ibs.; 15 qrs. 


STANDARD V. 
Syllabus—6th Month. 


(a) Simple Practice 


(4) Reduction in Long Measure 
Test. 
1. Find cost of 75 sheep at £2 13s. Sd. each. : 
2. low much should L pay for 125 acres of land at £57 14s. an 


Adi 
acre 


+ Keduce §,009 inches to yards 
4. Find the value of 8 + (14 of § of 32) of 2s. 6d. 


STANDARD VI. 
Svllabus—6th Month. 


{ Simple Interest with time. 
(4) Apply Decimals to Interest. 
(¢) Revise Concrete Decimals. 
Test. 
1. Find simple interest of £520 12s. 6d. for 7} years at 34 per 
cent 
What wo sO amount to in 15 years at 24 ? 
bin \ imals the interest of "250 10s. for 104 years at 
2} per cent . 
4 bind tot vaiue of 


675 of £1 10s 
o75 ot 410. 
3575 of 15s 


0875 of 13s. 4d 


STANDARD VII. 
Svllabus—6th Month. 
(a) The uses of Savings Banks 
(4) Post Of Savings Bank. (Get; 
( Income trom vings 
(7) What ws Stock 
(¢) Purchase and sale of Stocks 
Novi Stocks may be made real by making actual quota- 
tions of some typical stocks from the daily papers for some 
time : if possible show a stock certificate ; allow the class to 
copy one and form small companies 


Book and P.O. Forms.) 


; effect transactions be- 


tween various members of the class. 
Test. 
Ifow much interest would be derived from £30 in the Post 
Office Saving Bank for 5 yrs. 46 mos, ” 
(6) How much stock in the 3) at £95 and in the 5%. at £120 re- 


id 1 buy with £2,500? 
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(c) If I convert £300 in the 47 at 105, £500 in the 34% at go, 
and £250 in the 4% at par, into ready cash, how much shall I 
receive? 

(Z) I sell out £500 of stock in the 2} at 80, and invest the pro- 
ceeds in the 6). at £150 ; how much of the latter can I buy? 


TESTS—SIXTH MONTH ANSWERS. 


Standard I.—(1) 57; (2) 123; (3) 104,95; (4) 12 +1, 18+ 2, 
39 + I. 

Standard I[.—(1) 19s. 6}d.; (2) 19s. ofd. ; (3) £3 13s. 64d. ; 
(4) 13s. 4d. 

Standard ITI,—(1) 1948 ; (2) 24,710 ; (3) £60 12s.; (4) 17s. 7d. 

Standard IV.—(1) 35 lbs. 11 oz. ; (2) 53 qrs. 16 Ibs. 7 oz. (3) 
3 qrs. 27 Ibs. 5 oz. +9; (4) £2 12s. 34d. + IO. 

Standard V.—(1t) £201 §s. ; (2) £7,212 10s. ; (3) 155 yds. 2 ft. 
5 in. ; (4) 6s. 1d. 

Standard VI.—(1) £136 13s. 33d.; (2) £68 15s.; (3) 472 6s. 
7°65c.; (4) 44 14s. 64d, 

Standard V/I.—(t) £4 6s. 34. ; (2) £2,631 11s. 6}§ and 
£2,083 6s. Sd.5 (3) £315 + £450+ £250= £1,015; (4) 
£266 13s. 4d.‘ 

— w«co— 


A LIST OF THIRTY OBJECT 
LESSONS. 


SUITABLE FOR STANDARDS L., IL, III. 


THE Editor has received numerous applications for suitable 
lists of Object Lessons for Standards I., II., III. 

The best course to pursue would undoubtedly be to make 
a selection from that quite admirable Circular 369. 

It would be well, however, for teachers to pay attention to 
the following points taken fiom the same circular. 

‘ Junior teachers have not infrequently given lessons before 
H. M., Inspectors, which were wrongly described as Object 
Lessons, because in dealing with the topic selected, no suit- 
able appeal was made to the eye of the scholar. A lesson, 
for example, on the Elephant to children in village schools 
who have no opportunity of visiting either Zoological Gar- 
dens or Museums, may convey information, and store the 
memory with interesting facts, but it does not cultivate the 
habit of obtaining knowledge directly and at first hand, or 
develop the faculty of observation.’ 


‘ The teacher should select only so many of the Objects as 
can be dealt with in the year without over-burdening the 
scholars. Habits of observation are better cultivated by the 
thorough examination of a few objects than by the superficial 
treatment of many.’ 

| N.B.—This should be noticed. One need not select thirty 
different subjects. | 

‘No Object should be chosen which the teacher cannot 
thoroughly illustrate either by the Object itself or by some 
adequate representation of the Object, or both.’ 

‘The children should be encouraged to bring with them to 
the lesson illustrative specimens which they have collected or 
borrowed from friends.’ 

‘Any of the objects in the following lists may be dealt with 
at the discretion of the teacher zz more than one lesson? 

Probably the best series with which to commence would 
be Section II. This course is suitable for either town or 
country schools. 

I.—ANIMAL LIFE. 
I. 

The Cat (compare with Dog).—Eyes, rough dry tongue, 
soft pads and sharp claws, teeth, method of holding prey, 
drinking, covering of fur, whiskers, tail. 


~ 


The Cow (compare with Sheep and Goat).—How she takes 
her food, teeth, chewing, milk (cheese and butter), tail, hoofs, 
covering, ears, horns, nose. 
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The Horse (compare with Donkey).—Covering, teeth, 
hoofs, tail, mane. 

4. 

7he Rabbit (compare with Hare).—Teeth, legs, feet, claws, 

covering, tail, whiskers, ears, eyes. 


‘ 
The Mouse (compare with Rat and Water Kat).—Tecth, 
paws, tail, whiskers, eyes, cars. 


6. 


A Fish.—How fitted to live in water, weight, shape, cover- 
ing, temperature, movements. 


Fe 
A Plaice (compare with Herring).—F lat, eyes on one side 
of head, gills, movements. 


This series of Lessons has been prepared by Messrs. 
Thos. Nelson & Son, by means of seven large illustrated 
sheets, accompanied by a booklet containing full notes on 
the same. There is quite enough work in this series for at 
least fourteen lessons, and with different treatment the same 
object may be adapted to more than one standard. 


vi 


Hedgchog.—Covering of spines, how it rolls itself into a 
ball and why, head, teeth, food. 

Send for ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER for April, containing large 
coloured sheet, and full notes.) 

17. 

Frog (compare with Toad and Newt).—Movement, capture 
of prey, breathing, winter quarters. 

(See PRACTICAL TEACHER for May. 


I].—PLANT LIFE. 
(a) Plants as growing things. 
18-22. 

Roots and Stems.—Grow an onion in a bottle of water, 
and note appearance of root and stem. Make a model in 
clay of the various stages of growth at short intervals. 

Grow mustard seed on damp flannel, and note stages of 
growth. 

Notice a few curious roots. 

The Carrot.—Cut off the top of one and grow it in a 
saucer of water. 

Contrast the root of a Da/sy (fibrous). 

Roots which walk.—Strawberry or Strayberry. 

Violet Root.—Contrast root of Iris and Solomon’s Seal in 
their modes of extension. 

Stem.—Count the rings in a trunk that has been felled. 
Rings, how produced ; estimate age of tree ; the record of 
wet or dry seasons. 


Climbing Stems.—lvy. 
(6) Blossoms, Frutts, Seeds, and Leaves. 


> 


30. 


we 


Parts of a flower. 

Flowers of curious shape. 

Pea blossom. 

Insects and flowers. 

Colours of flowers and insects. 

Fruits. How seeds are scattered. 
Shooting seeds. 

Flying seeds. 

Leaves. Shape, veining, arrangement. 


{N.B.—Convenient books to study: ‘Oliver’s Botany’ 
(Messrs. Blackie & Sons) ; ‘Edmond’s Botany’ 
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NOTES ON ‘LA GRAMMAIRE,’ 


BY W. T. THOMPSON, B.A, (LOND.). 
(First Class French Honours.) 


By the kindness of the proprietor of the English 
publishing rights of this charming little comedy, we 
are enabled to publish additional notes on this work, 
which, as our readers will be aware, is prescribed 
for the Certiricate ExamINATION THIS YEAR, Our 
object in publishing these notes is to render it easier 
for the large number of our readers who are entering 
for this examination, and who have few opportunities 
of securing adequate tuition in Irench, to pass a 
creditable examination in the subject. 

The numbers quoted refer to the lines and pages 
of M. G. Pertmueau's excellent edition, which is 
published by Hacuerte & Co., 18, King William 
Street, Charing Cross (paper, 9d.; cloth, Is.). 

Our readers will find, we believe, that the notes 
given in this edition, together with the notes we 
are publishing, will supply them with the maximum 
of the assistance needed for studying this work. 

SCENE 14. 
29.1.—Voila, There you are then ! 
SCENE 15. 
29.6.—Un morceau de verre! . .. du verre! A piece of glass! 
. He is overjoyed at the discovery he thinks he 
has made of the use of glass by the Romans, 


glass : 


29.11 .—et fail/é, and cut (glass) too, 

29.16.—Se reprenant, Correcting himself. 

29.17.—a@ nos colldgues. Ue remembers that he hes informed 
Caboussat that the latter has been named, on his recom 
mendation, corresponding member of the Academy ot 
I:tampes. 

30.1. Vous vous serves de, Vou use. 

3. — Zoujours ! Certainly ! 

30.5.— Vous n'auries pas un canif? You have not a penknife, 
have you? 

30.7.— St... voila, Yes .-. here is one. .S/ is * Yes’ when 
something is affirmed after a preceding speaker has denied 
it. It is used ‘here as it follows the negation 
nauries pas. 


vous 


30.8.—/out en taillant sa plume, in the act of cutting his pen. 


0.15.—Ne bouves pas, Don’t move. ouver is from the same 
~) 2 . / » 

root as our English word éudye. 
30.29. —//s ont tous la rage de me faire écrirve aujourdhui, All 
of them have the mania of getting me to write to-day. 


31. 32.— ¥ étes-vous ? Are you ready? 
31.25.—Croyes-vous guelle consente? Vo you think she will 


consent? The subjunctive comsente is used as it depends 
on the interrogative verb, croves-vous / 

32.1.—/Je la louerais, | weuld rent it. Zouer means both fo fir 
or fet, and fo praise. In the former sense it is derived 
from the Latin verb /ocare, and in the latter sense from 
ldaudare. 


32.6.—¢a ne me va pas! that does not suit me! 
32.8.—Ca ne se peut pas! That cannot be! 
32.15.—de vous la voir agréer, to see you accept it. 


SCENE 16. 
.7-—7u ne le connais pas, You do not know him, Connaitre 
means ‘to know,’ in the sense of ‘to be acquainted with’ 
savoir is *to know,’ as a matter of information. 


we 
Gs 


13.—DLe plus, moreover. 


Ge Ww 


Ww Ww 


13.—¢tl lui manque trois dents par devant, he has lost three of 
his front teeth (lit. ‘it lacks to him three teeth in front’), 

Elle trouvera peut-étre le défaut, elle. She will perhaps 
find out the defect. The second e¢e//e adds emphasis 
Caboussat, from his ignorance of orthography, has not been 
able to find out what the ‘defect’ is. (Scene 9.) 
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SCENE 17. 
de passer par-dessus le défaut, to excuse the defect. 
Je m’y attendais, 
for. Sattendre (da) 


I was expecting it. ttendre = wait 
to expect. 

Nous nous comprenons, We understand one another. 

repartir, to return. Aefartir also means to answer (in 
the sense of refartee), but réfartir means to distribute, t 
divide. 

Je m' engage, 1 undertake. 


SCENE 18. 

/-s-tu contente ? Are you pleased ? 

ue Jai fait pleurer. Queis fem. sing., as it refers to 
lanche, at the past participle /ai¢ does not agree, as it 
is followed by the infinitive Alen rer. 

Ca n'a pas lair de vous faire plaisir, That does not 
appear to please you, | 
Waa oe Os Yes it 
See note on 7: 
lui prenant un panier, taking a basket from him. 
de fagon a lire, so as to read. 


. 32. does . 


beaucoup. - much, 

30 

. 23. 

» 30. 
SCENE 19. 

.13.—avant de prendre congé de vous, before taking leave of | 

you. 
.22.—que je suis heureux! how happy I am! 
8.6.—A aucun prix 


je ne consentirai, At no price will I 
consent. 


lucun takes ne after ‘is,’ as properly speaking 
it is affirmative (L. a/iguis unus = some one). 





| 
} 
8.16.—je m’arrangerai, I will manage. 


.26.—Comme ca nous allons le connaitre, In that way we shall | 

shortly kaow what it is (the ‘ defect’). ; 

.3.—il suffira de quelques legons, a few lessons will be suffi- 
cient, 

39.4.—qui s’en chargera, who will undertake it. 

39.6. , 


Un éleve de plus ! One pupil more ! 
EXAMINATION PAPER A. 
SECTION I, 


La Grammaire.—Scene V. 

Translate into English :—L’affaire du pére Madou est arrangée. 
Je lui ai demandé un de ses choux—comme objet d’art. Je lui ai 
dit que je le mettrais dans mon salon. II y avait 1a un voisin, dans 
son champ de betteraves, qui commencait a faire la grimace. Je 
ne pouvais faire moins pour lui que pour l’autre.. . C’est un 
électeur. . . Alors je lui ai demandé une betterave. . . Comme 
objet d'art. Il jaut savoir prendre les masses. (Lméarrassé 
de son chou et de sa betterave.) C'est tres lourd ces machines-la. 


Seerion II, 
Translate into French : 
(a) 1 have been waiting for you since two o'clock. 
(4) How did your mother enjoy her visit to Paris ? 
(c) Let me explain to you what I mean. 
(@7) It has been very hot lately, but we have been very well 
all the time, 
Section IIT, 


1. In the extract for translation in Section 


arrangée, moins, faut, masses, embarrassé, lourd. 


given ie parse 


2. Give the chief parts of the verbs dire, apprendre, naitre, 
savoir, 


, 


3. Write the feminines of don, fareil, nouveau, enchanteur, 
favert, Jrais. 





4. Give the rules for the use of the partitive article in French. 


SK 


rion IV, 
Translate into English : 

(a) "endant ce temps, l'etranger s‘approchait toujours ; 
c’était un homme de quarante ang a peu prés; il était vétu 
d'une espéce de robe brune, qui lui descendait jusqu’aux genoux 
seulement, et qui tenait le milieu entre le costume monacal et 
le vétement des laiques ; cependant ses cheveux longs, ses 
moustaches et sa barbe, taillés comme ceux des bourgeois libres, 
indiquaient que, s'il appartenait au cloitre, c’était fort indirecte- 
ment. 

(4) Les convives, au nombre de piés d'une centaine, étaient 
p'acés selon leur importance: les premicrs avaient devant eux 
ves écuel smeil et quelques-unes de ces four hettes dont 


Pe le y 
es ac i 








l'usage commencait a s'introduire ; ceux qui venaient aprés 
n’avaient que des écuelles d'argent, et ceux qui suivaient des 
écuelles d’étain. 


EXAMINATION PAPER B. 
SECTION I, 
La Grammaire.—Scene [1. 
Translate into English :— : 
Jean: Il a un concurrent qui est un malin, Monsieur 
Chatfinet, un ancien avoué. .. Depuis un mois il ne fait 
que causer avec les paysans. . . mae 
Machut : Il fait mieux que ca... Dimanche dernier il a 
été a Paris, et il en est revenu avec une cinquantaine de petits 
ballons rouge qui s’enlévent tout seuls . . . et il les a distri- 
bués gratis aux enfants de la classe agricole. 
Jean: Ah! c'est trés fort ! 
Machut : Oui, mais j’ai paré le coup... J’ai répandu le 
bruit que les ballons attiraient la gréle, et on les a tous crevés. 
Jean : Quel diplomate que ce pére Machut ! 


Section IL. 
Translate into French :— 
(a) I will come as soon as I have finished the task I have 
commenced. 
(4) I fear he has lost one of his relatives. 
(c) Why do you wish me to tell you what has happened ? 
(d7) I have just finished reading the novel which you lent me, 


Section IIL 


1. Parse in the passage given for translation, depuis, en, revenu, 
distribués, répandu. 

2. Give some instances in French of adjectives which vary their 
meaning according as they are placed before or after the noun. 

3. Put into French : The man with grey hair; a wind mill ; a 
cup of tea ; a tea cup ; like a soldier. 

4. Explain comice agricole; un peu regardant sur la vaisselle ; 
donner suite & mes projets ; ca sent le romain, 


SECTION IV, 
Translate into English :— 

(a) Et de fait, son travail était si simple qu’il efit fallu qu’elle 
fiit stupide pour ne pas pouvoir s’en acquitter ; et, comme elle 
y apportait toute son attention, tout son bon vouloir, le pére 
Deroyer ne cria pas plus d’une douzaine de fois aprés elle, et 
encore plitot pour l’avertir que pour la gronder : ‘ Ne t’amuse 
pas en chemin.’ 

(6) Guillaume était généralement aimé. La douceur de son 
caractére, ses vertus domestiques, son dévouement désintéressé 
pour toutes les infortunes, en avaient fait un ami pour la 
chaumiére et le chateau. Son adresse extraordinaire avait 
ajouté au sentiment une admiration naive, qui faisait qu’on le 
regardait comme un étre a part. 

EXAMINATION PAPER C. 
SEcTION I, 
La Grammaire.—Scene XJ. 
Translate into English :— 

Machut : 1, s’agit de ma réputation, de mon honneur de 
vétérinaire. . Si je ne démens pas sur-le-champ un pareil 
bruit, mon état est perdu ; je suis ruin¢, obligé de quitter le 
pays... (Avec attendrissement) Songez que j’ai une femme 

** et cing enfants. 

Caboussat ( faiblissant, a part): Le fait est qu’il a cing 
enfants. . . 

Machut ( préparant le papier sur la table): Voyons.. . 
mettez-vous 14. Il vous est si facile de griffonner deux lignes, 
a vous, un savant. (// /e fait passer a la table, premier pian.) 

Caboussat (s'assevan?) : Deux lignes . . . seulement? 

Machut ; * Je certifie que ma vache était déja morte quand 
le sieur Machut s’est présenté chez moi. . .’ Ce n’est pas 
long. 

Secwion IL. 
Translate into French :— 

(a) He called for me at noon to-day. 

(4) As for him, he may get the prize, but I do not think he 
will. 

(c) I do not think I should like to meet him now. 

(¢) Get away as soon as you can. 


Section III. 


1. Parse in the piece given for translation, s’agit, démens, 


‘assevyant, déja, cl e% 
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cantonnade ; il me flanque des mots difficiles. 
_3- Give the chief rules for the agreement of the past participle in 
French, (a) with the subject of the sentence, (4) with the object. 
_4 What is meant by conjunctive and disjunctive pronouns in 
French? Give the chief rules for the employment of the latter. 
SECTION IV, 

Translate into English :— 

(2) Cependant il continuait toujours 4 s’avancer vers Paris ; 
il arriva un soir au sommet d’une colline d’oi la vue n’aperce- 
vait au loin que des bruyérés et des foréts sans aucun village. 
Il s’inquiétait déja de passer ainsi la nuit’a la belle étoile, 
lorsqw il apercut derriére un bouquet de pommiers sauvages une 
légére colonne de fumée. 

(4) Elle réfléchissait tristement a ces impossibilités quand ses 
yeux, errant vaguement sur |’étang et ses rives, rencontrérent 
une touffe de roseaux qui les arréta ; les tiges de ces roseaux 
étaient vigoureuses, hautes, épaisses, et parmi celles poussées, 
au printemps, il y en avait de l’année précédente, tombées dans 
eau, qui ne paraissaient pas encore pourries. 

N. B.—These papers will be corrected free of charge for subscribers 
to the ‘ PRACTICAL TEACHER.’ Send to the office of the paper the 
coupon for the current issue, and a stamped addressed envelope for 
return of papers. 
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THE INSPECTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


My 2 THE Editor has kindly invited me to contribute a 
Agenda.§ series of articles dealing with matters scho- 
lastic as they affect the knight of the blackboard when 
viewed from the standpoint of the Whitehall official. As it 
is my desire to be of real service to my readers, I shall be 
glad to be asked questions which I may reasonably be ex- 
pected to answer. These I will either deal with by em- 


2. Explain /’évite les liaisons ; le régime est avant ; parlant ala | 





bodying the answers in succeeding notes, or specifically, if | 


necessary, at the end of my contribution. 
* . 7 * * 

Re the ’ My first topic will, of course, be the Edu- 
Education Bill.§ cation Bill. The whole education system 
of this country, barring the Universities, is in the melting pot. 
The unsettled condition is affecting every one—from Mr. 
Secretary Sir George Kekewich of Whitehall, to the hum- 
blest pedagogue in the remotest corner, say, of wild Cornwall. 
The Bill contains three important proposals imbedded in an 
overwhelming mass of detail. These are— 

(1) Financial help for poor schools. 

(2) Decentralisation. 

(3) Clause 27. 

* * * * * 

What an impartial ) Respecting the last the odds are that it 
critic thinks of the > will be scratched, to use a Newmarket- 
battle of the sects. ) ism. Upto the present (June 8th) it has 
been the very Hugoumont of the campaign. Passing strange, 
is it not, that all the great educationists of the country are lash- 
ing themselves into frenzy over a clause which has practically 
nothing at all to do with the education of the child? It was 
ever thus. Experts know well enough that inside the school 
there is no religious difficulty. Inspectors and teachers are 
agreed here. Oh the folly of it, that a fanatic minority of 
conventicle men and sacerdotalists can create such unneces- 
sary uproar! But I trust ere this reaches you, the requiem 
mass of Clause 27 will have been said. 


* . * + * 
Away with Diocesan { Whilst on this religious question let 
Annuals. { me put in a word against Diocesan 


Annuals, Churchman though | am. It is about time to stop 
examining children in religion. Let there be intermittent 
inspection, if you like, but no more cramming up Biblical 
facts, creeds, etc., for an annual parade. The question a 
reasonable man asks himself in connection with this business 
is, ‘Can there possibly be any real religion in it at all ?? Who 
does not know of schools where for some months directly suc- 
ceeding the visit of the Diocesan, secular work is taken in the 
Scripture time ? Has any one not heard, likewise, of schools 
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where children are kept back half-an-hour or so just before 
the Diocesan examination ? It is not for me to take sides 
upon this matter. However, at this juncture, as an impartial 
witness, in the name of education I protest against this 
attempt to turn the State school into the forcing-house of 
sects. My hope as an educationist pure and simple is that 
the Cowper-Temple compromise will remain undisturbed. 
* * * * * 

Decentralised manage- ) Of financial aid I will say nothing, 
ment wanted, but not > except that I hope the Govern- 

inspection. ) ment will set no limit to the 
amount of money to be spent upon education. Let us now 
touch upon decentralisation for a moment. What is needed 
is municipalisation of management, not so much of inspection. 
The Education Department must retain large powers of control. 
Whilst State officials are prone sometimes to become auto- 
cratic and to be extravagant in their use of red-tape, yet there 
is every guarantee of impartiality, which might not be if 
inspectors were paid by local bodies. 


* * * * * 
The Red Book? Proceeding now to practical business, let 
ra. $ meconclude by throwing in a few hints upon 


school management. We are living inthe 84 B era just now. 
The Red-book fever has caught on furiously. I suppose it is 
the pretty colour which has become so engaging. Record 
books galore swarm in upon me. Very few are fascinating, 
Some are positively appalling, so full of mcnuéi@ are they. 
They will have their little day like other phenomena. My 
object here is to warn teachers, lest they make periodic ex- 
aminations a fetish. Why examine every month? As one 
class teacher said to me, ‘I have not much time for actual 
teaching, it takes me so long to enter what | propose to teach 
and how I propose to teach it.’ Once in six weeks is quite 
often enough to examine your school. 
* * * * * 
Hints upon the Head} Give the classes a thorough ex- 
Teacher's periodic amination, keep the papers for 
Examination. inspection, and give the class 
teacher a just report upon his work. I know a master who 


| adopts what he 1s pleased to designate a high standard mainly 
| in order to prod his subalterns lest they should slow down at 





all. ‘Then there is undermarking in areport. Of course that, 
besides being impolitic, displays incapability of judgment. 
Sometimes one finds, for instance, all the subjects marked 
‘Excellent’ in the progress book. Whilst you should be care- 
ful how you throw about your highest awards lest you make 
them cheap, on the other hand you should not be too severe. 
Avoid as much as possible mechanical assessments, such as 
75 per cent., etc., and encourage intelligent teaching. 


” * * ” * 
The Inspector wants to ) Whenever | find the head teacher 
see the school in its + has awarded a big quota of k’s 
normal state. ) and E.G.’s, | generally test some 


of the work to discover whether or no her standard is the 
same as mine. Sometimes I tind it too low, and adjust it 
in friendly conference with the mistress. With regard to 
these reports, let it be borne in mind that the Inspector desires 
to see the real condition of the school. There is no special 
need of retaining all the examination papers worked during 
the year. The last set is the one generally asked for by the 
Inspector. Do not lay too much stress upon the elementary 
subjects to the detriment of the class subjects. Some teachers 
do not examine the Geography and History systematically, 
as they do Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 


* + . * * 
Start the day? Under 84 B, punctuality is taken into con- 
well. § sideration. Inspectors visit schools at ten 


minutes to nine in order to see what kind of a start is made 
with the day’s work. Sometimes one finds the fires not lit, 
the rooms unswept, and the inkpots empty. Many small 
points which were neglected at annual visits now receive their 
due share of attention. 
* . o * * 

All queries, which must bear upon actual details in connec- 
tion with school-work, must be addressed to * Inspector,’ care 
of the Editor of THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


WHERE SHALL WE SPEND OUR 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS ? 


I.—AT DOVER. 
hose in distracted dubitation vainly sighing for a satis- 
ry solution of the yearly recurring problem, we would, in 


I. MARGARET'S BAY, NEAR DOVER. 


Shakespear in parlance, say, ‘Dost thou know Dover ?’ 
Not, mark you, the Dover of the bird of passage, who, in 


arranging for a comfortable transit across the silver streak, 
has no time to know Dover. No! it is the Dover of the 
archa ologist, of the veolos 
the lover of pleasant rural walks,.and of quiet rest-begetting 
nooks within sound of the soughing of the sea, to which we 
refer, and with which we recommend the jaded practical teacher 
to become practically acquainted, and that speedily withal. 
It was almost by chance that we happed upon a Dove 
retreat wherein to indulge our 

summer musings, and almost 

the first question which we 

tried to settle was, ‘Why ts 

Dover not more popular 

We could not, and we cannot 

answer this question, for 

us Dover is an id 

from many standpoints. 

ancient castle calls up pi 

tures of Briton, Roman, Saxon, 

and Norman Its white cliffs 

are dazzlin n their silvery 

sheen and dizzying in then 

altitude. Nothin can be 

more intercsting than to wit 

ness the arrival or departure 

of one of the Celais-Dover 

steam packets Phe military 

enthusiast has but to ascen 

to the Downs by way of th 

Snargate Street spirel stairs 

to be able to enjoy his j 

hant to the full 

easy W ukiny distance is 

*Woarre nh, most prol fh 

sils, and the Dover Mus 

will d splay one of the fu 

collections of chalk fossil 

be found anywhere. ‘The 

miralty Pier is a marvel 

strength and solidity, in 


of the military enthusiast, of 


dition to being a most pleasant vantage ground from which 
to view the vasty deep, and to be fanned by zephyrs 
saturated with ozone whilst working out the intricacies 
of * The Story of Lois,’ or some other soul-absorbing novel. 
And then the walk over the cliffs from Dover to St. Margaret’s— 
prettiest of little bays—passing in transit the most interesting 
South Foreland Lighthouse-——-most modern and up to date of 
beacons—whilst standing comparatively cheek by jowl there- 
with is to be seen on the Eastern 
Heights, hard by the Castle, the 
Pharos, a primitive beacon built 
a trifle over two thousand years 
ago, by our friends and bene- 
factors the Romans. What, my 
masters, can be more truly en- 
-joyable than this? Journeying 
by way of the Western Heights 
can you not pass over the famous. 
Shakespeare’s Cliff, and give 
yourself the blood-curdling delight 
of looking down on the far-below 
beach, whilst indulging in the 
pleasant imagination of what you 
would be like after a descent 
into this Avernus ? Can you not 
also pursue this path by the sea, 
and find yourself, after a journey 
of some five or six miles, in the 
pleasant town of Folkestone, 
which, without a moiety of the 
charms of the town of Dover, 
contrives to beguile many thou- 
sands of pleasure seekers to its 
pebbly beaches and_ breezy ter- 
races. Nor does this by any 
means exhaust the many points 
of interest within easy access of Dover. Is not Deal the 
somnolent within the reach of the hardy pedestrian, and 
cannot Walmer Castle, wherein dwells Lord Salisbury, revered 
by local fishermen, not alone as England’s Prime Minister, 
but mainly as the doughty Warden of the Cinque Ports, amongst 
which Dover stands pre-eminent, be viewed therefrom? Nor 
are Canterbury, Ramsgate, Margate, and Broadstairs so very 
far off but that a day can be spent in visiting each without 
fear of being unduly wearied before reaching once again 
Dever, the ancient and the comely. Certainly the visitor will 


ee 
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not refrain from visiting the ruins of the Abbey, which, in 
1190, was dedicated to St. Radigund by the kinsman of 
the Conqueror, who, in his day, did not fail to appreciate 
the many advantages of Dover. This ideal place for a 
picnic is reached with ease from River Station, distant some 
two or three miles from Dover. We say nothing about 
Queen Elizabeth’s Pocket Pistol and its oracular inscription ; 
nothing of the New Promenade Pier which is to do so much 
for popularising Dover as a sea- 
side resort; nothing of - Dover 
Harbour, which is some day to 
be so vastly improved. We are 
silent as to the ancient JZazson 
Dieu and as to its modern suc- 
cessor the Connaught Hall; nor 
do we enlarge upon the well- 
situated Connaught Park, with 
its pleasant bird’s-eye view of the 
Bay. Concerning the swimming, 
the fishing, the boating, we re- 
main silent ; nor do we stop to 
make much of the cheap trips 
across the ‘ Sleeve,’ as our Gallic 
neighbours have it, to dirty 
vis-a-vis Calais, a visit which 
makes one long only the more 
ardently for cleanlier Dover. We 
merely remark that we crossed 
over and returned for the mag- 
nificent sum of 5s. 6d., travelling 
first-class in one of the Chatham 
and Dover steamers. We have 
but space to hint at the thousand- 
and-one ways in which the in- 
terest-seeking teacher may have 
his wants supplied at delect- 
able Dover. ‘To the Londoner 
a further inducement to visit 
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true that the nigger minstrel has not yet made Dover his 
summer resort (which, to our mind, by the way, constitutes a 
real claim to consideration of the town), but an excellent 
military band discourses sweet music in the gardens near 
the front, and concerts vie with dramatic entertainments in 
beguiling the hours of tourist and townsman, so that 
there is no necessity for being buried alive at Dover, not- 
withstanding its unique opportunities for quiet. 
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Dover is ofiered in the shape of SANDOWN BAY AND CULVER CLIFFS. 


a cheap sea trip, by one of the 

General Steam Navigation Company’s steamers, the first-class 
return ticket, available for a month, costing but 125.6d.  Pas- 
sengers by these steamers get an admirable view of the South 
Eastern Coast of England, and one is well able to understand 
why ‘Albion’ should have been bestowed upon England by 
the early visitors to the Southern shores. Although the seeker 
after quiet can have his wants so fully supplied at Dover, 
let it not be supposed that amusements are to seek. It is 


r 





THE PARADE, SANDOWN. 


II. SANDOWN BAY. 


SANDOWN Bay, on the eastern side of the Isle of Wight, 
presents many claims to the attention of the student or 
teacher anxious to recuperate in a healthful and bracing water - 
ing place. Having an eastern exposure, the summer tempera- 
ture is not so high as in many parts of the island, and par- 
ticularly in the region known as the ‘ Undercliff.’ The sur- 
roundings of the town are ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. 

During the season coaches 
run to all parts of the island, 
and Sandown forms an im- 
portant junction on the Isle of 
Wight Railway, whence trains 
run to Ryde, Cowes, Ventnor, 
and Newport. 

One of Sandown’s chief re 
commendations is its quiet and 
restfulness. Not that it is 
during the season a dull place. 
There is just enough animation 
and bustle on the beach and 
parade to interest without irri- 
tating the nerves of the holiday- 
maker who seeks a relief from 
the confinement and incessant 
movement of a large town, 
The long stretch of sand in the 
bay and the safe beach which 
gradually shelves down into 
the sea, make it an excellent 
place for children. It was pro- 
bably this fact which led to 
Sandown being chosen in 1874 
as a holiday resort for the late 
German Emperor and _ his 
family. ‘This visit gave a 
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dition to being a most pleasant vantage ground from which 
to view the vasty deep, and to fanned by zephyrs 
saturated with whilst working out the intricacies 
of * The Story of Lois,’ or some other soul-absorbing novel. 
And then the walk over the cliffs from Dover to St. Margaret’s— 
prettiest of little bays—passing in transit the most interesting 
South Foreland Lighthouse-—-most modern and up to date of 
beacons—whilst standing comparatively cheek by jowl there- 
with is to be seen on the Eastern 
Heights, hard by the Castle, the 
Pharos, a primitive beacon built 
a trifle over two thousand years 
ago, by our friends and bene- 
factors the Romans. What, my 
masters, can be more truly en- 
joyable than this? Journeying 
by way of the Western Heights 
can you not pass over the famous. 
Shakespeare’s Cliff, and give 
yourself the blood-curdling delight 
of looking down on the far-below 
beach, whilst indulging in the 
pleasant imagination of what you 
would be like after a descent 
into this Avernus ? Can you not 
also pursue this path by the sea, 
and tind yourself, after a journey 
of some five or six miles, in the 
pleasant town of Folkestone, 
which, without a moiety of the 
charms of the town of Dover, 
contrives to beguile many thou- 
sands of pleasure seckers to its 
pebbly beaches and_ breezy ter- 
races. Nor does this by any 
means exhaust the many points 
of interest within easy access of Dover. Is not Deal the 
somnolent within the reach of the hardy pedestrian, and 
cannot Walmer Castle, wherein dwells Lord Salisbury, revered 
by local fishermen, not alone as England’s Prime Minister, 
but mainly as the doughty Warden of the Cinque Ports, amongst 
which Dover stands pre-eminent, be viewed therefrom? Nor 
are Canterbury, Ramsgate, Margate, and Broadstairs so very 
far off but that a day can be spent in visiting each without 
fear of being unduly wearied before reaching once again 
Dover, the ancient and the comely. Certainly the visitor will 
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not refrain from visiting the ruins of the Abbey, which, in 
1190, was dedicated to St. Radigund by the kinsman of 
the Conqueror, who, in his day, did not fail to appreciate 
the many advantages of Dover. This ideal place for a 
picnic is reached with ease from River Station, distant some 
two or three miles from Dover. We say nothing about 
Queen Elizabeth’s Pocket Pistol and its oracular inscription ; 
nothing of the New Promenade Pier which is to do so much 
for popularising Dover as a sea- 
side resort; nothing of Dover 
Harbour, which is some day to 
be so vastly improved. We are 
silent as to the ancient J/azson 
Dieu and as to its modern suc- 
cessor the Connaught Hall; nor 
do we enlarge upon the well- 
situated Connaught Park, with 
its pleasant bird’s-eye view of the 
Bay. Concerning the swimming, 
the fishing, the boating, we re- 
main silent ; nor do we stop to 
make much of the cheap trips 
across the ‘ Sleeve,’ as our Gallic 
neighbours have it, to dirty 
wis-a-vis Calais, a visit which 
makes one long only the more 
ardently for cleanlier Dover. We 
merely remark that we crossed 
over and returned for the mag- 
nificent sum of 5%. 6¢., travelling 
first-class in one of the Chatham 
and Dover steamers. We have 
but space to hint at the thousand- 
and-one ways in which the in- 
terest-seeking teacher may have 
his wants supplied at delect- 
able Dover. ‘To the Londoner 
a further inducement to visit 
Dover is offered in the shape of 
a cheap sea trip, by one of the 
General Steam Navigation Company’s steamers, the first-class 
return ticket, available for a month, costing but 12s.6d@.  Pas- 
sengers by these steamers get an admirable view of the South 
Eastern Coast of England, and one is well able to understand 
why ‘Albion’ should have been bestowed upon England by 
the early visitors to the Southern shores. Although the seeker 
after quiet can have his wants so fully supplied at Dover, 
let it not be supposed that amusements are to seek. It is 
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true that the nigger minstrel has not yet made Dover his 
summer resort (which, to our mind, by the way, constitutes a 
real claim to consideration of the town), but an excellent 
military band discourses sweet music in the gardens near 
the front, and concerts vie with dramatic entertainments in 
beguiling the hours of tourist and townsman, so that 
there is no necessity for being buried alive at Dover, not- 
withstanding its unique opportunities for quiet. 


SANDOWN BAY AND CULVER CLIFFS. 


II._ SANDOWN BAY. 


SANDOWN Bay, on the eastern side of the Isle of Wight, 
presents many claims to the attention of the student or 
teacher anxious to recuperate in a healthful and bracing water - 
ing place. Having an eastern exposure, the summer tempera- 
ture is not so high as in many parts of the island, and par- 
ticularly in the region known as the ‘Undercliff.’ The sur- 
roundings of the town are ex 
ceedingly pleasant. 

During the season coaches 
run to all parts of the island, 
and Sandown forms an im 
portant junction on the Isle of 
Wight Railway, whence trains 
run to Ryde, Cowes, Ventnor, 
and Newport. 

One of Sandown’s chief r 
commendations is its quiet and 
restfulness. Not that it is 
during the season a dull place. 
There is just enough animation 
and bustle on the beach and 
parade to interest without irri- 
tating the nerves of the holiday- 
maker who seeks a relief from 
the confinement and incessant 
movement of a large town, 
The long stretch of sand in the 
bay and the safe beach which 
gradually shelves down into 
the sea, make it an excellent 
place for children, It was pro 
bably this fact which led to 
Sandown being chosen in 1874 
as a holiday resort for the late 
German Emperor and _ his 
family. ‘This visit gave a 
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timulus to the development of Sandown, which had until | 
then been interesting only as a place which had for some 
centuries been strongly fortified against possible inroads of the 
French rhe quict well-kept houses standing in gardens gay 
vith flowers owe their existence very largely to the ‘dis- 
covery’ of Sandown by the Emperor Frederick, The town 
itself little of interest. John Wilkes passed the 
last few ye his life here—memorials of his connection 
remaining terrace and a road named 


possesst s 
irs of 
with the place 
after him 


in a 


At the back of the railway station is the Common, an un- 
dulating heathy tract covered with gorse, which makes a 
plendid place for a picnic. 
rhe neighbourhood abounds in interest. At Brading, about 
two miles from the town, is the site of a Roman villa. The 
wsaic pavements of two of the rooms are almost perfect, and 
ive a very good idea of the perfection to which the art of in 
laying had attained among the Romans. Many objects of 


antiquity were disinterred during the excavations and can be 
n by visitors. 


rhe 


quary. 


town of Brading itself is very interesting to the anti- 


The posjtion of the old Bull Ring is shown by a stout 
fixed in the ground, and the stocks, no longer a terror to 
] on } > " ? . ¢ . ] 
loers, rest from their labours near the old Norman church, 
Legh Richmond, by the way, laboured for many 


nny 
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cViiet 
where 
ve 
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out from Sandown i 


the direction of Culver Cliffs, 
through beautiful country lanes k ads to Yaverland, 
there is a small Norman church, and close by it a pi 
L-lizabethan manor house. In the opposite direction 
i walk of two miles along the cliffs leads to Shanklin, cele- 
brated for its Chine, a winding ravine gradually ascending 
from t] wach to the main road to Ventnor. The sides and 
of the Chine are clothed with the most luxuriant vege 
, and when the stream, which has formed the gorge, is 
ve walk along the Chine affords combinations of wood 
iter not to be excelled anywhere for beauty. A charge 
is made to go through the Chine, but if the reader of | 
sketch | the good fortune of the writer, he will find the 
middle of the footpath about a score of 
vicket. From Shanklin there is a beautiful 
Landslip to Ventnor. Every visitor to San 
this walk. As the name implies, there has 
ensive subsidence. 


ture Scpu 


Hn ihasS i 


in the 


I-vidences of the con- 
ht by Nature lie on all hands in the shape of 
rock variously disposed, many of them of 
vhile the path winds about and rises and falls 
ted manners 
harm. 


lhe ruggedness of the district 
lhe landslip is truly a happy hunting 
who can find here the choicest ferns 
growing luxuriantly. 

Ventnor the visitor passes through Bon 
» containing large residences nestling among 
nt vreenery The old church of Bonchufth 
back 8oo vears, and claims the 
i of the smallest churches in the 
md to Ventnor through Bonchurch forms a 
walk. Passing by the picturesquely situated 
yet to the centre of Ventnor, 
end to the beach, and continue our walk 
n Sandown and Ryde, along the 
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d Yarmouth. ‘The drive along the Underclitt 
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personal experiences, which have been fortified by information 
given by friends who have also visited Sandown. We found 


| apartments reasonable in price and comfortable, and if any 


are induced by this short sketch to visit the place, we trust 
they may get as much all round enjoyment out of it as we 
did. 


IIl.—SWITZERLAND. 


Ir has well been observed that holiday makers resolve 
themselves into two very dissimilar classes. There is the 
sigher for the dolce far niente and the energetic individual 
whose yearning is for globe-trotting. Neither class can in 
these days complain of neglect on the part of the holiday 
caterer. Your Cook’s and Gaze’s and Caygill’s, your ‘ Polys’ 
and your Associations for the Encouragement of Foreign 
Travel all conspire together to make easy the way of the 


nes | 


CATHEDRAL AND STATUE OF RUBENS, ANTWERP. 

traveller with unlimited yearnings not, alas! to be satisfied in 
the strictly limited time at disposal for holiday making. 
Still much may be done, as is evident from the fact that ‘a 
week in lovely Lucerne’ (none the less true because of the 
alliteration) can be provided for five guineas! Thus Switzer- 
land is brought within the means of the modest purse, where- 
fore a few remarks thereanent cannot be out of place. 

After having decided upon the minimum in the way of 
comfortable clothing (not forgetting soap, by the way,) it 
remains to decide upon the route. 

his perplexing question arises from the many good things 
the true embarras de richesse which the passage from 
England to Switzerland presents. Perhaps the best route 
from a combined sight-seeing and economical standpoint is 
that which takes Belgium in going and France in returning, 
thus—Dover, Ostend, Brussels, Luxemburg, Metz, Stras- 
burg, Basel, Lucerne, returning by way of Belfort to Paris, 
from whence, either by the Dieppe-Newhaven or the Calais- 
Dover routes, home is reached. 
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Arrangements can easily be made for a day’s stay at | 


Brussels, which town is well worthy of much more attention. 


Brussels is well described as Paris in miniature, a soft impeach- | 


ment to which the Belgians readily plead guilty. The buildings 
are of great interest, especially the Hotel de Ville and the new 
Palace of Justice, the former a magnificent specimen of Gothic 
architecture, the latter a building of great beauty and of recent 
construction. In addition the following sights must not be 
missed :—Column of Congress in honour of the present 
dynasty, Houses of Parliament, Museums of Paintings, and 
that of Antiquities, whilst the horrible collection got together 
by Wiertz, and’ presented by him to the nation, will merit a 
visit. The Park, the Cathedral of Ste. Gudule, the Martyr's 
Monument and the Gallerie St. Hubert are other items of 
great interest. A stroll through the streets when evening has 
come will show the appropriateness of the comparison with 
Paris ; the cafés are brilliantly illuminated and some approach 
to the French bonhomie and vivacity are evident on all 
sides. Altogether the tourist may spend a day in Brussels as 
profitably, from a holiday standpoint, as perhaps anywhere in 
Europe. 

In addition to this, in breaking the journey at Brussels 
there is less fear of the dreadful weariness which is ex- 
perienced by the traveller who, starting from Holborn Viaduct 
at 8 p.m. one evening, finds himself in Lucerne at midnight of 
the day following! Those who take the ‘Poly’ tour are 

especially advised to take 
" advantage of this break at 
the onset. Passing on in 
our journey we travel 
through Belgium into the 
neutral Duchy of Luxem- 
burg; then, crossing the 
frontier, we find ourselves 
in Germany, and soon the 
baggage again is over- 
hauled. ‘The two most 
important halting places 
between Luxemburg and 
Basel are Metz and Stras- 
burg, at each of which 
noted fortresses a day 
should be certainly passed. 
Albeit that a quarter of 

a century has_ elapsed 
since the terrible conflict 
which turned the French 
Empire into a Republic, 
and raised up the German 
Empire on the basis of 
the German victories, me- 
mory still preserves with 
staitling fidelity the many 


TOWER OF MONTELBAN, AMSTERDAM. 


horrors which had this smiling district as their theatre. 
The monument at Mars la Tour, just outside Strasburg, 
records the death of no less than 10,000 soldiers on this 
very spot, and it is estimated that not less than 120,000 must 
be counted as sacrificed to the war-fiend in the neighbourhood 
of Metz alone. Again getting aboard the train, we are whirled 


STRASBURG CATHEDRAL. 


in about five hours to Strasburg, situated about two miles to 
the west of the Rhine. ‘The far-famed cathedral with its lofty 
spire is seen long ere the station is reached. Held by the 
French for nearly 200 years, this stronghold was part of the 
price which had to be paid for the fatuity of Napoleon the 
Little. Still in language and in customs the town is French, 
although the 20,000 German soldiers who people the roomy 

barracks of the town bear substantial witness 

to the fact that once again, ‘The Rhine, the 

Rhine, the German Rhine!’ has become a 
reality and not a mere aspiration. ‘The 
visitor to Strasburg hies himself first to the 
cathedral, and well may he do so, for many 
and striking are the charms of this venerable 
pile, which dates back from the eleventh 
century. The spire is 468 feet from the 
ground, and is reached by a staircase of 725 
steps, to ascend which is somewhat dis 
quieting to the nervous, seeing that the 
tower is sufficiently open to suggest un 
pleasant thoughts as to what might happen. 
The outlook from the summit of the tower 
more than repays the climber, as the pano 
rama is of the most varied and interesting 
character. ‘The circular window in the nave, 
with a diameter of 48 feet, is very striking 
on account of its vast size. But it is con 
cerning the famous clock that most curiosity 
will be experienced. It is related that the 
horologian to whose invention and skill 
was due the original clock, had his eyes 
put out in order to prevent the possi- 
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THE 
bility of another ng made. 
the whole of th may be 
its complicated character becomes apparent. 


Daily at noon 
in motion, and 
Strasburg also 
claims the honour of having given birth to Gutenberg, the 
inventor of printing, hence the statue to that first of European 
printers which fitly adorns the Place de Gutenberg. Another 
very sugyestive the Rue Brulée, which marks 
the te of the 2,000 Jews in 1349. Our next 
stopping place is Bale, or Basel, and here it will be wise to 
make a halt of about half an hour order to visit the 
! ipids of the Rhine. And now the Swiss frontier is passed, 
and after a exercise of patience on the part of the 
tourist, is reached. ‘Tired out, we seek our 
couch pleasures in store for 1 The first 
bu irrived will be to look round Lucerne. 
The or cathedral, with its carved oaken stalls and 
it org will at once strike the visitor, if only by 
re absurd fragility of the two slender spires, which 
The 
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triangular paintings placed at intervals beneath the roof of 
the bridge. Those of the Kapellbriicke portray the deeds 
of the ancient Switzers, and the sufferings of St. Leodegar and 
Maurice. ‘The Miihlenbriicke has the Dance of Death 
for the subject of the series of paintings with which Caspar 
Meylinger adorned it way back in the 16th century. The grey 
ramparts and aine old towers of the Musegg remind us of 
the time when Lucerne was a citadel, ready to repel invaders, 
as is expected from the countrymen of Tell. To the west of 
the town may be descried a turreted building approachable 
by a miniature cable railway, steep enough to be almost called 
perpendicular, the gradient being 53 in 100. From the 
Giitsch the beauty of Lucerne becomes abundantly apparent. 
At one’s fect lies the lake of the Four Forest Cantons (Vier- 
waldstiittersee in the vernacular). ‘To the left rises the 
imposing mountain mass of the Rigi, v7s-d-vés to which on 
the opposite side of the lake rises cloud-capped grim Pilatus. 
to say nothing of the many other peaks, snow-capped and 
cloud-reaching, which are visible in the distance. Truly 
a magnificent spectacle. Turn we now our backs on the 


e 
ort. 


YUNT PILATUS. 


Giitsch, and let us travel through the pine wood for about the 
space of half-an-hour at the Sonnenberg Kurhaus, wherefrom 
may be got another imposing view. But grand as is Lucerne 
itself, it is questionable if 200,000 visitors would annually 
pass through this metropolis of the touring world were it not 
that from Lucerne as a centre the tourist may have some of 
the most charming excursions imaginable at a minimum 
expenditure of both time and money. A few of these we will 
point out, but a bulky volume would be required to exhaust 
the series. 

1.) Zhe Axenstrasse.—No tourist should miss this grand 
experience. The Axenstrasse, or road through the Axenberg, is 
a pathway high above the level of the lake, cut here and 
there through rock, the tunnels being provided with huge 
window-like openings, through which is seen the splendid 
panorama ofthe lake, with its burden of steamers and its 
background of lofty mountain masses. To achieve the purpose 
above recommended, it is desirable to take the steamboat to 
ell’s Chapel, which marks the spot of the traditional escape 
from Gessler, and then proceed through the Axenstrasse to 
Fliielen at the extreme end of the lake, most remote from 
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Lucerne. Here carriages may be taken to Altdorf. The whole 
of this excursion, including dinner at Altdorf, is done by the 
. Poly,’ for 6s. 6d. 

(2.) Excursion to Rigi-Kulm.—Passing along the lake to 
Vitznau, the tourist disembarks and prepares himself for an 
experience similar to climbing the Giitsch, only on a much 
larger scale. The feelings which are provoked by this 
gradual ascent, sometimes over precipices of startling depth, 
until at last an elevation of nearly 6,000 feet is attained, simply 
beggar description ; nor is it possible to adequately describe 
the view which spreads itself out before the astonished gaze 
when at length the summit has been achieved. Spread _be- 
low just like a map lie lake and village and field, whilst on 
one side rise the mountains of Germany, on the other the 
glistening snowy peaks of the Oberland. 

(3-) Ascent of Pilatus.—Taking ticket to Alpnachstad, we 
again tremblingly entrust ourselves to the mountain train, and 
at once the lake begins to sink before us, and yawning precipices 
are passed over as before. Arrived at the top, we make first for 
the Esel peak, wherefrom we survey the long range of snowy 
Alps, in which are included the conspicuous Bernese Oberland, 
the Jungfrau, Ménch, and Eiser, being especially prominent. 
Lake Lucerne is seen in its star-fish like contour, and lakes Zug, 
Sempach, Baldegg, and Hallwyl, backed by the far-distant Juras, 
stretch out below in their green-blue beauty. ‘To enjoy this 
mountain experience to the full the tourist should do two things. 
In the first place he should, alpenstock in hand, climb one of 
the more easily access- 
ible peaks such as 
the Biirgenstock or 
either of the two above 
named, and in _ the 
second place he should 
remain all night at the 
hotel crowning the 
summit in order to 
witness the glorious 
spectacle of sunrise 
and sunset. And so one 
might go on enume- 
rating excursion after 
excursion, all possible 
within the compass 
of one day, all equal- 
ly new and _ strange 
and soul - inspiring. 
The excursion to An- 
dermatt takes us 
the whole length of 
the lake from Lucerne 
to Fliielen. Passing the 
Bay of Lucerne and the 
which open the four 


LAKE OF 


roads, into 
enter the 


Kreutzrichter, or cross 


arms of the lake, we 


Weggis basin, then pass the Nasen, where the spurs of 


the Rigi on the one side and the Burgenstock on the other 
nearly meet. ‘Then we steer a straight course for Brunnen, 
stopping however at one or two intermediate _ piers. 
At Brunnen we sharply turn and find ourselves in the 
last or Uri arm of the lake, which is here entirely sur- 
rounded by precipitous rocky mountain masses rising almost 
perpendicularly from the bosom of the lake. Immediately on 
our right is seen the Mythenstein, a sharp-pointed rocky pin 
nacle rising to a height of about 85 feet, and utilised by the 
Swiss as a monument to the German poet Schiller, who has so 
beautifully (in his * Wilhelm ‘Tell ’) voiced the legend of which 
all good Switzers are proud, and which most of them im- 
plicitly believe. A little further along on the same side is seen 
a meadow sloping steeply towards the lake. ‘This is the 
famous Riitli, a holy place to the patriotic Swiss, who are 
wont to foregather here and call to mind that on this spot, 
some five and a half centuries back, met Walter First of Uri, 
Werner Stauffacher of Schwyz, and Arnold Anderholden of 
Unterwalden, to inaugurate the solemn league and covenant 
the ultimate outcome of which was the off-throwing of the 
Austrian yoke. A little further along, but on the opposite side, 
is another bit of sacred soil. It is Tell’s Platte, the site of 
Tell’s Chapel, which was our point of objective when we ex- 
cursioned to the Axenstrasse, which romantic roadway again 


LUCERNI 


presents itself to our wondering and admiring gaze. And now 
we are at Fluclen, where we disembark and take our places in 
the train whose bourne is Italy by way of the St. Gotthard 
tunnel. Here, again, awaits us a breath-stopping series of ex 
periences. We pass Altdorf, the scene of Tell’s apple-shooting 
exploit and the reputed residence of the much-hated Gessler. 
A little further on our way and we are at Biirglen, the sup 
posed birthplace of William ‘Tell, and so to Erstfeld, where is 
attached to our train the mountain engine without which the 
work of climbing the slope could not be done. When we 
arrive at Wassen we cannot but observe the church, and after 
a time it Is apparent to us that we are circling round this 
edifice. To the initiated this puzzle is very simple. In order 
to negotiate the difficulties of the ascent spiral tunnels have 
been cut through the mountains whereby we circle round 
Wassen twice. Now the outlook becomes romantic in the ex- 
treme. ‘The river Reuss, which we have already noticed at 
Lucerne, is here an impetuous torrent, and all around ts 
mountain, precipice, and the deafening noise of falling water. 
‘lo describe the Zou? ensemble is inpossible ; suttice it to say 
that the remembrance of this wonderland is to us a permanent 
possession of priceless value. At Géschenen is the northern 
entrance of the St. Gotthard tunnel. We therefore dismount 
and either walk or ride through the stupendous Schéllenen 
Gorge by way of which the Reuss, more impetuous: still, 
thunders its way downwards to the lake of the Four Cantons. 


Che barren granite steeps close in on either side, and the 


scene increases in 


grandeur as we = as- 
cend. On our upward 
way we pass through 
a tunnel constructed 
to defend the travellet 
from the avalanches 
which are exceedingly 
common — hereabouts, 
and so by the winding 
road we at last arrive 
at the Devil’s Bridge, 
thrown over the Keuss 
at the spot where it 
forms a tine watertall. 
A little further on we 
traverse another tunnel 
about 75 yards long, 
and then the 
‘ grateful prospect of a 
peaceful well-cultivat al 
valley whose charms 
are all the more con 
spicuous because of 
the turbulent scene just experienced. Nothing of moment 
occurs until quaint health-restoring Andermatt opens to our 
view, and we enter the hotel to refresh the inner man and to 
decide whether or no we will remain there until the morning, 
intending then to visit the far-famed Rhone Glacier, ot 
return upon our traces to Lucerne. Such is one of the very 
many excursions which may be made from Lucerne, nor will 
it be difficult to devise round tours taking in all the impor 
tant sights of Switzerland. 

Should we be still bent upon sight-seeing, we may at very 
little extra cost return by the original route, and, arrived in 
Belgium, either diverge into spic and span storky Holland with 
Amsterdam as our objective, or make a tour through the old 
world cities of Belgium, taking special note of Antwerp, 
Ghent, and Bruges, concerning which we may have more to 
say anon. 


comes 


FLUELEN. 


In our next number we =. shall 


qa” 


give, 
among other Holiday contributions of 
this kind, a fully illustrated account 


of a Visit to Paris. 
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LEGAL AND CODE QUERY 
COLUMN. 


Reg” .V.2.—Our Replies in this column are not restricted to 
matte? hich are trichly profess nail. We shal’ be pleased lo 
answer questions on legal difficulties which aris’ in connection 
with the private business of our readers, and also to give information 
on subjects of general interest. In fact, we will spare no trou- 
ble which may be necessary in order to answer in this column 


onable question forwarded by a reader. 


lo lboreign Correspondents.—\t is always with extreme 
pleasure that I reply to letters from foreign correspondents. 
rhis month a letter has reached me from British Guiana and 


another from New Zealand, to each of which a reply has been 
forwarded 


Certincate /vamination.— LUCY.—You may sit in July, 
1597, for the purpose of raising the class of your certificate, or 
in the July of any suces eding year. 


hurnished Hou ‘GG.T.Ro—Take no notice of the de- 
mand. In the case of furnished lodgings, the landlord im- 
pliedly promises that such lodyiags are fit for occupation. 


If the state of the bedding was as you describe it, no court 
will order you to pay any sum as damages in licu of the usual 
notice The threats are either in the nature of ‘ bluff” or are 


the result of iynorance of the law. 


CIRCULAR TO H.M. INSPECTORS. 


Circular 355. 
/ (fj Jvacher ; neagements . 
a A xaminations, 
KDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
WHLITEHALL, 
Lonpon, S.W., . 
22d June, 1896. 


IR, 

With reference to Article 38 I have to inform you that — 

(2) Pupil Teachers and Candidates whose engagements begin on 
the ast July, should attend the April Examination, those whose 
engagements begin on the ist January, the October Examination. 

) As a general rule it would be most convenient both to 
Managers and to the Department that Pupil Teachers of Schools 
whose School-year ends between 30th April and 3oth September 
(both inclusive) should in future be engaged from the Ist July, and 
those of Schools whose School-year ends between 31st October and 


3ist March (both inclusive), from the rst Januars, so that each 
School may continue to have its Pupil ‘Tea hers examined in the 
une month (viz., April in the first case and October in the second 
case), as heretofore 

(¢) Applications for any exceptions to Clauses (a) and (4) must, 


together with the reasons, be notified by the Managers to H.M. 


Inspector not less than three months before the first day éf the 
month in which.the Examination of the Pupil Teachers would take 
pla in accordance with paragraphs (a) and (4) of this Circular. 
But any application that involves a change in the Memoranda ef 
Avreemer must be made to the Department. 

(7) Existing Pupil Teacher engagements need not be altered. 
Phe last word of Article 38 will not be held .o apply to Schools in 
which Pupil ‘Teachers under such engagements are employed, so 
long as thelr engagement lasts, But, with this exception, no 
iwrapyement can be approved that would infringe the rule that the 

une date must be uniformly adopted for the engagements of all 
Pupil ‘Teachers in the same School, or that would cause some Pupil 
leachers of a School to be examined in April and others in 
(ctober 

A copy of this Cireular i t to the Managers of each School 
wi the Annual Keport 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
G. W. KEKEWICH. 
‘I 


li. M. Inspector of Schools 


| 
| OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
| SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


Head Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 
Scholarship List, Author of ‘ Scholarship School Management.’ 


| 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


1. For ApriL 1897.—THIRD MONTH. 


WorRK TO BE PREPARED, 


A.—English (See note below). 


First Year. 
1. The Noun—Case. Learn definition, and prepare ex- 

amples:—Nominative of Address, Nominative Absolute, Direct 
and Indirect Objectives, Cognate, Factitive, and Adverbial 
Objectives. 

2. Finish the Anglo-Saxon suffixes. 

3. Prepare verses 9-12 of Gray’s ‘Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.’ Make quite sure of the meaning, and learn the 
derivations of all important words. 


Second Year. 

1. The Pronoun. Learn classification. Note reflexive (I 
hurt myself). Emphatic (1 myse/f saw it), Reciprocal (each 
other), etc., together with usual classes, 

2. Learn one-fourth of the Latin Prefixes, with examples. 

3. Prepare lines 88-119 of the ‘Winter Evening’ (Task, 
Book IV.). Make sure of the meaning, learn ail notes, ex- 
planation of allusions, derivation of important words. 


Third Year. 

1. Learn the marks and rules for punctuation. 

2. Revise Greek Prefixes. 

3. * Julius Czesar.’ Prepare from Act 2, Scene i, line 140, to 
Act 2, end of Scene 3. Note particularly Decius’ opinion of 
Cesar, Portia’s Speeches, Calpurnia’s Appeal to Cvsar, 
Cwsar’s Dream, and its explanation by Calpurnia and Decius 
Brutus. 

|Norr.—As limited space prevents my dealing with the 
special English books as fully as is perhaps necessary, l shall 
be pleased to answer in the ‘ Correspondence’ column any 
queries on difficulties in meaning, parsing, or analysis. ] 


B.—Arithmetic. 
First Year. 
Boys.—Lock. Read up the Theory of Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication, and Division of Fractions, and work as 
many examples thereon as possible. 


Girls.—Dixon and Beach. Read Chapter VIII. and work 
Example VIII. on Compound Practice, 
Second Year. 
Boys.—Lock. Work Example CXII. 
Girls. —Dixon and Beach, Read Chapter XV. and work 
Example XV., Nos. 1-22. 
Third Year. 
Boys.—Lock. Read Chapter XVIII. and work Examples. 


Girls. —Dixon and Beach. Read Chapters XXIII. and work 
Example XXIIL. 


N. B.—Especial pains must be taken to thoroughly master 
the /Aeory underlying all operations, Attention should also be 
given to neatness, accuracy, and method of setting out sums. 


C.—Musie. 
First Year.—Mental effects and how they are modified. 
Second Year.—Six and nine-pulse measures, 


Third Year.—Kelative Pitch of Keys. 


| The practical work must not be neglected. Abundant exer- 
cises will be found in ‘ Practical Music for P.T.’s’ (Curwen 
and Sons). ] 
D.— Spelling. 
| Learn 50 words per week from ‘Words Commonly Misspelt. 
| or any good book, testing frequently by Dictation. 
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E.—Geography. 

Africa.—The Southern States—French Congo, Congo Free 
State, German South-west Africa, Portuguese West Africa, Portu- 
guese South-east Africa, German East Africa, British East Africa, 
and Madagascar. Draw a map of each country and insert all 
particulars to be remembered. 

Notes. 

1. French Congo.—The territory of the Gaboon, Ogowe, 
and Congo, defined by Berlin Conference ; 174,340 square 
miles ; Population; 1} millions. Products:—Ivory, palm oil, 
ground nuts. Towns :—Brazzaville and Franceville. 

2. Congo Free State.—Recognised by treaty in 1884-5 as In- 
ternational. Area, 800,000 square miles; Population, 8,000, 000. 
Numerous negro tribes in various stages of civilisation, Ex- 
ports:—Palm kernels, palm oil, ground nuts, caoutchouc, 
copal, ivory, wax, sesame, dyewoods, copra, hides. Minerals 
are found but not worked. Most tropical useful plants will 
grow freely. Towns :—Boma, Leopoldville, Equatorville, 
Nyangwe. 

3. German South-west Africa.—Comprising Damara Land, 
and Namaqua Land. Only good harbour Walfisch Bay, 
which is British, 

4. Portuguese West Africa.—Chief towns :—Loando, Ben- 
guela, Mossamedes. 


5. Portuguese South-east Africa.—From Delagoa Bay to 
the River Rovuma. Chief towns:—Sofala, Quilimane, Sena. 
Area, 
A French pro- 


6. Madagascar.—Third largest island in the world. 
230,000 square miles ; Population, 5,c00,000. 
tectorate established September 30th, 1895. 

Productions. —- 

Mineral :—Gold, copper, iron, galena, and lead. 

Animal :—Ourangs, lemurs, insectivora, etc. 

Vegetable :—-Rice, manioc, arrowroot, sugar cane, tobacco, 
hemp, cotton, vanilla, and much good timber. 
Exports.—Cattle, hides, india-rubber, wax, sugar, vanilla, 

rice, straw hats, silk shawls, etc. 

7owns.—Antananarivo (cap.), Mojanga, Fort Dauphin. 

7. German East Africa.—Lying between a line joining 
Victoria Nyanza aud Lake Nyassa and the Indian Ocean. 
Chief towns : Bagamoyo—opposite Zanzibar. 

8. British East Africa.—Stretching north and west of the 
preceding to the upper courses of the Nile. 


10. For 
TEACHER.’ 


the Transvaal see last month’s ‘ PRACTICAL 
F.—AHistory. 
George I. 
Chief points :— ; 
The Foundation of a New Dynasty. 
Table. 
The Jacobite Rebellion of 1715. 
The Riot Act. The Septennial Act. 
The South Sea Bubble. 
Atterbury’s Plot. 


Wood's Halfpeuce in Ireland and Swift’s (Drapier) Letters, 


Prepare Genealogical 


G.—LEuclid. 
Second Year.—Book I. Propositions 5 to 8, and two deduction 
per week. 
Third Year.—Book I. 
three deductions per week. 
(For Deductions Egan’s ‘ Exercises’ will be found very useful. ) 
H.—Algebra. 


Third Year.—Read carefully Chaps. VIII. and IX., and work 
the exercises given. 


Propositions 33, 34, 35, and 36, and 


I.— 7eaching. 
Second Year.—‘ Scholarship School Management.’ Chapter IT. 
Third Year.—‘ Scholarship School Management.’ The Teaching 


of History. ; 
(Write answers to questions at end of book.) 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED. 
1. Penmanship.—Write as specimens of— ’ 
(a) Largehand : Geographically, Hieroglyphics, Illusionary. 
(6) Smallhand : 
* Cesar said to me, ‘* Darest thou, Cassius, now, 
Leap in with me into this angry flood ?”’ 
(This subject requires continual attention. No 
spared to acquire a thoroughly good style. ) 


effort must be 


29 


2. Write an essay each week, selecting from— 


Indoor Amusements—London—A_ Library—Love of 
Country—Sleep—Self- Denial—Presence of Mind. 


’ 
ones 


(This again requires the greatest care. Read up the subject if 
necessary. Arrange ideas under heads. Send in an essay occasionally 
for criticism. ) 


3. Notes of Lessons. 
week.) 
Parts of a Flower— Plants useful to Man—A Plaice—Feet of 
Birds and their uses—The Moon—Reading Lesson to Stan- 
dard II.—Simple Subtraction—First Lesson in Analysis. 


(A criticism lesson must be given each 


4. First Year. 
(1) 
alike, 
(2) 
raise, 
(3) Analyse verse 11 and parse can, storied, back, provoke, 
flattery, soothe, Death. 


Analyse verse 9 and parse doasé, all, eer, gave, await, 
lead, but. 

Analyse verse 10 and parse ye, proud, impute, these, no, 
where, pealing. 


(4) Analyse verse 12 and parse ferhaps, some, once, hands, 
might have swayed, ecstasy. 

(5) Write notes on clarion, stubborn glebe, jocund, destiny 
obscure. 

(6) Give the meaning of the su‘fixes in the following words 
parting, homeward, darkness, tinkling, ham/éet, children. 


Second Year. 

(1) Analyse and paraphrase lines 88-93 and parse A/easant 
to peep, such nat feel, where. 

(2) Paraphrase and analyse lines 94-102 and parse thus, 
seem advanced more than, has lost, ere. 

(3) Paraphrase and analyse lines 107-113 and parse man a@ 
wolf (103), as the bee so, a rich repast for me, 

(4) Paraphrase and analyse lines 114-119 and parse (oo, 
while fancy like finger creat circuit, still, 

. d 6 re) 

(5) Write explanatory notes on :—7he ranting actor, place 
men, demagogue, rills of oily eloquence, cataracts of declama- 
tion, nectareous essences, Katerfelto, 


Third Year. 
(1) Analyse and paraphrase— 
(a) Act 2, Scene I. 
Cassius : But it is doubtful yet . 
(6) Act 2, Scene 1. 
Portia: I should not need . 


Capitol to-day. 


(c) Act 2, Scene 2, 
Comers . « « 
Cowards die — 
- When it will come. 
(d) Act 2, Scene 2. 
Decius: I have, when you have heard 
. Ceesar is afraid, 


Not his wife. 


(2) Parse 

(a) Let us be sacrificers, 

(0) But it is doubtful vet 
Whether Ceesar will come forth to-day 07 no, 
For he is superstitious grown of late. 

(c) 

(a) What's fo do. 

(e) 

(/) Cesar was ne'er so much your enemy 
As that same ague. 


Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble tongue. 
Cesar, ’tis strucken eight. 
5. Describe a journey up the Nile from Damietta to Wady Halfa. 


6. Say what you can of Morocco and its people. 


7. What do you understand by ‘The Soudan’? Give the name 





of the chief negro kingdoms which compose it, and some account of 
the commerce carried on. 

8. What was the ‘Union with Scotland’? Give the main pro- 
| visions of the Act. 
| g. What was the cause of the War of the Spanish Succession ? 
| What treaty concluded it, and what were its terms? 


10. What do you understand by the terms Whig and Tory? 














OCTOBER EXAMINATION, 1896. 


JULY—1o0TH MONTH. 


WoRK TO KE PREPARED. 


first var ‘The Bard,’ 
1 Ire pare lines 97 to the end. Be prepare:l to analyse any 











part and parse any word 
Learn all notes and references. 
Learn derivations of all important words, Note the suffixes 
— 
] ir u rly 
‘ 
Line 101 thus forlorn, unblessed, unpitied, hereto mourn. 
Enlargements of the Obj. me. 
105 hat. Interrogative, Demonstrative Pronoun. 
a eng Supply ‘; for a predicate. 
9 rts ’ °° 
se 4822 ‘To animate.’ Transitive Infinitive qualifying 
‘sor 
sp |46«« ae War, / , Tr Subjects of § adorn,’ 
12s Grief, Pain, llorrer. Subjects of ‘more,’ 
130 Supply *27" for subject 
I4! ‘BB Imperative Mood, 
142 triumph and to di Gerundial Infinitives, 
Subjects of ‘are mine’; ‘mine,’ Possessive 
Pronoun, Nominative case after are. 
“4 iM mw 
2. Analyse lines 97-102, 105-110, 121-124, 135-142. 
3. Parse nor thus (101), veu (103), descending (106), visions 
(107), a// hail (110), fo animate thy clay (122), and soaring, 
(123), drest (127), as of (131), man (135), to-morrow (137), 
nough (139), (144). 
” ) , ‘The Tr le 
| 1. Prepare lines 145-254 with all me nings, allusions, and 
derivations. Be prepared to paraphrase and analyse any part 
und | rse any word, (See not below, ) 
Votes on Grammatical Points : 
| Line 145 f mf ) 
ao ta Jriumph, walcade, proce ms, mistre ol 
f, Subjects of ‘may be seen.’ 
153.—/ Like, Adj. qual. sforts and gov 
sein Obj. Case 
' 163 Man...p Noun Sentence gov. by wendering. 
~ 2S hove \dv. of Emphasis mod. /ere. . 
» Supply for Predicate 
| 175 Note the two Objects of sees ‘his lot (to be) the 
lot of all 
os 60s“ Phis line can be taken in two ways : 
| (er) * The ontracting each wish—fits —him 
' { If) to the soil,’ 
! ( * Each wish —contracting—fits him, ete.’ 
In (2) ‘contracting’ is an Imperfect Participle 
Transitive qual, he, and him is a Reflexive 
‘) ‘ { 
l *contractip i Participle used in a 
pa ve sens ju lL. h. The latter is pre- 
{ rb le 
»» 186 rome editions have ‘breathes the keen air.’ 
This is not so forcible as the correct reading, 
‘breasts 
ae IOI , Nominative Absolute. ‘ 
192 hin Retlexive Obj. gov. by ‘sits’; ‘monarch’? 
i position with Azam 
201 rae Emphatic qual 
205 as. Adverbial Conjunctior 
Ss But only Adverb mod f 
1 ll entirely Adv. of Degree mod. ‘confined. 
os on a Relative Pronoun, Nominative to * play.’ 
247 Adv. of Time mod. ‘ faltering.’ 
>48 uf only 
7 | Ss ly ‘a * for Pre dicate, 
q \naly n i hrase 
(1) Lines P59-164 lines 175-154 ; (3) lines 191-108; 
j ‘ 200-218 
: Parse li 152, 159, 175 (179), deathe (182), Aap 
, 197), line 211, 214), alone (227), line 234. 
v2 Vear Pope's *1] yon Man 
1. Prepare fully lines 130-188, wi ll meanings, allusions, 
vation el 
Study ¢ meaning « fully Be prepared to analyse and 
raphrase any part nd parse any wor | (See note below.) 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


General paraphrase : 
Lines 131-140.—An instance of this pride is the statement 
0 frequently heard, that the earth and 
all its beauties were created specially 
for man, ‘For me,’ he says, ‘the 
flowers were scattered over the surface 
of the earth ; for me were created the 
vine, the rose, the dew ; for me were 
all the treasures of earth produced. 
The springs were created specially for 
my benefit; the seas for me to sail 
over, the sun to give me light, the 
heaven for my canopy. and the earth 
for my footstool!’ What presump- 
tion! ‘But,’ you enquire, ‘if the 
earth is specially created for man and 
his pleasure, how do you account for 
the plagues, draughts, earthquakes, 
storms, and so on ?’ 

ys §6145-156.—*Oh,’ the answer is, ‘God works by 

ae general laws, but there are a few ex- 
ceptions ; you cannot expect every- 
thing to be perfect.’ If, then, Nature 
is not always perfect, why should we 
expect man to be? If earthquakes are 
a part of God’s great purpose, why not 
such human monsters as Borgia and 
Catiline ? 

s+ 157-164.—For all we know, the same God, who 
causes all such destruction on earth, 
may, with some purpose, inspire a 
Cesar to be ambitious, or impel 
Alexander to be the scourge of man- 
kind. The fact is, our pride impels 
us to account for everything, when the 
only thing for us to do is to submit to 
what is sent. 

»» 165-172.—It might appear to our limited judgments 
that it would be better if Nature were 
all harmony, and human beings all 
virtue ; but we must remember that 
everything lives only by destroying 
something elce. Passions are neces- 
sary to life, and what is true with 
regard to the natural world is true also 
of man. 

2. Paraphrase and analyse lines 131-140, 149-160, 165- 
172, 173-155. 

3. Parse for mine (132), annual (135), to light (139), ne 
(145), desires (152), men (154). but he (157), account for moral 
(162), line 164, would (173), line 174, whom rational we call 
(187), wth all (188). 

(N. B.—Individual students will be sure to meet with dith- 
culties. These will be explained on application, subject to the 
rules for Correspondence. ) 


B.—Arithmetic. 


Work any general examples on the year’s work. Answers to 
Examination (Questions last month. 


First Year. 

Boys.—1. (a) 37 X 2. 

(4) 13. 

(c) Measure off the shorter piece on the longer. Then 
take the remainder and measure on the shorter, and so on, 
until the remaining piece is contained an exact number of 
times in the other. The remainder is then the G.C.M. 

2. I's. 

3 bhad- 

4. £17 11s. od. 

Girls. —1. By means of a line. Take any straight line, 
divide for example into 15 equal parts. Mark off % (or 10 
parts) above the line, and }2 below the line. Educe the 
equality, and after similar examples educe the rule. 

2. £1 128. 114d. 

3. £138 14s. 4d. 

4. 353. 





Second Year. 


Boys. 1. (a) As eleven is to three, so is twenty-two to six. 
(o) 1 4 or ck tf. 
(¢) 7. 


(¢) The second ratio is wrong. Ratio is only expressed 
between things of the same denomination. We can write 
£5: £250 or § : 250, but not £5 : 250. 



















































(ec) When the first is to the second as the second is to the 

third—e.¢., 2: 6:18. 

2. A, £37 13s. 8d.; B, £37 2s. 74.3 C, £36 11s, 6d. 

; 3. £11,764. 

4. £117 16s. 132d. 

Girls.—1. The greatest proper fraction is less than 1, and 
the least is greater than o. The difference between 0 and I 
is 1, so that the difference between a proper fraction less than 1 
and one greater than o must be less than 1. 

Or, the largest possible proper fraction is 1 — an infinitely 
small fraction. The smallest possible proper fraction is o + an 
infinitely small fraction. 

The difference of these is 1 — twice an infinitely small frac- 
tion. ‘That is, it is less than 1. 

2. £44 6s. Sd. 

3 rs: 

4 1. 

Third Year. 

Boys.—1. (a) The cipher is used to increase or decrease the 
local value of figure. If it is placed to their right it increases 
them tenfold, if to their left it decreases them to the same 
extent, 

(4) See any good text-book. 
(c) The first number contains a certain multiple of 9 with 

8 over, the second is an exact multiple of 9. When multi- 

plied the result must be an exact multiple of 9. But the 

suggested answer contains 4 above any multiple of 9, and is 
, therefore incorrect. 
2. py. 
3 (a) g}d. in the guinea, 
(4) £105 

4. 45 Os. Sd. 

Girls.—1. If the denominator of a fraction in its lowest 
terms is reduced to prime factors, and these factors contain no 
other digit, by 2 x 5 the fraction may be expressed as a ter- 
minating decimal. If any other digit is present, the fraction 
will produce a recurring decimal : *42857i 3 2°40. 

2. £9 7s. 6d. 

3- £24. 

4. £8 14s. 8d. 

C.—Music. 
Revise any weak points and answer questions below. 


D.— Spelling. 

Learn 50 words a week from ‘Words Commonly Misspelt,’ or 
any good list, and test frequently by Dictation from any standard 
writer, 

E.— Geography. 
INDIA. 

Extent, Physical Features, Climate, and Productions. 

Extent. —1,850 by 2,000 miles. Area over 1} million square 
miles. Population of 290 miilions. 

Coast Line.—Note Gulfs of Cambay and Cutch; Cape 
Comorin, Palk Strait, Adam’s Bridge. The coast from the 
Ganges to the Godavery is called the Orissa Coast, thence to 
the Kistna, the Go/conda Coast, thence to Palk Strait the 
Coromandel Coast, and from Cape Comorin to Goa the 
Malabar Coast. 

Islands.—Ceylon, Bombay, Maldive, Laccadive, and Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands. 

Mountains: — 

Himalayas (Everest, Kunchinjunga, Dwalaghiri, Chumi- 
lari). 

Suliman and Hala Mountains. 

Eastern and Western Ghauts and Neilgherry Hills. 

Vindhya, Aravulli, Satpura Mountains. 

Palkoi and Aracan Mountains in Burmah. 

Note the natural division into Deccan, Indus Valley, Ganges 
Valley, Great Indian Desert, and Burmah. 

Rivers: 

Ganges, with tributaries Jumna, Chumbul and Sone, 

Goomtee, Gogra, Gunduck, and Coosy. 

Bramaputra, Mahanuddy, Godavery, Kistna, Cauvery, 

N. Penaar and S. Penaar (into Bay of Bengal), Taptee and 

Nerbudda into Indian Ocean, Indus (Cabul River, Jhelum, 

Chenah, Ravee, Sutle}). 

Lakes. —Runn of Cutch, Lakes Chilka and Pulicat. 

Climate.—V aries with district. On the whole, three seasons. 

I. Hot, March to May. 
2. Rainy, June to October. 
3. Cool, October to February. 

The Climate is jargely influenced by the J/omsoons, the 
cause and result of which must be carefully noted. 





THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 








Productions. —Note the extensive agriculture :—Rice, millet, 
pulse, indigo, wheat, barley, and oil seeds ; poppy for opium ; 
tea and coffee ; timber, including teak ; cotton and tobacco, 
Various fruits :—Pineapple, melon, pomegranate, etc, 

Animails.—Elephant, lion, tiger, cheetah, hyena, leopard, 
wolf, bear, antelopes, wild boar, wild buffalo, wolves, monkey, 
crocodile, cattle, and sheep. 

Venomous reptiles, birds in profusion. 

Minerals.—Coal and iron, gold, copper, precious stones, 
salt, nitre. 

Draw a map, insert all places to be learned, and practise till 
known. 

F.— History. 
CHnARLEs I1.—Chief points to be noticed : 

(a) The Declaration of Breda and its terms. 

(4) Second Dutch War and Treaty of Breda. 

(c) The Plague and the Fire : their causes and effects. 

(7) Triple Alliance and ‘Treaty of Dover. The Cabal. 

(e) The Third Dutch War and Treaty of Westminster. 

(/) The Popish Plots Scare—-Meal-tub. 

(¢) Political Plots—Rye House—Revolutionary Plot. 

(2) The Covenanters in Scotland, 

(2) Important Statutes : 

(1) Corporation Act, 
(2) Act of Uniformity, 
(3) Conventicle Act, 
(4) Five Mile Act, 

(5) Test Act. 

(6) Habeas Corpus Act. 

Learn the provisions of these Acts carefully. 


Clarendon Code. 


G.— Euclid. 
Second Year.—Book I. Revise Propositions 13-16, and work 
four deductions per week. 
Third Year.—Book 1. Revise Propositions 37-40, and work 
four deductions per week. 
H.—Algebra. 
Third Year.—‘ Scholarship Algebra.’ Read Chap, XXII, and 
work examples thereon (Square Root). 


I.— Zeaching. 
Second and Third Year,—Kevise Chap, I1., ‘Scholarship School 
Management.’ 
TEST QUESTIONS 
1. Penmanship. 
Largehand : Victoria Nyanza. 
Smallhand : 
‘Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault 
If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise.’ 
2. First Year. 
(a) Arithmetic. 

Boys.—(t) Find G.C.M. and L.C.M. of 123 and 147. 

Show whether 353 is a prime number or not. 

If the hind and front wheels of a carriage are 8 and 12 feet in 
circumference, how far must it travel so that each wheel may 
have made a complete number of revolutions ? 

Ans. 3 and 6,027. 24 feet. 





(2) If A own °58 of a ship and B the rest, and if the 
difference in money value be £ 37°46, what is the value of the 
ship ? Ans, £234 2s. 6d. 

F "Tad matin les 

(3) 21°75 of 7s. 6d. + *3625 of 10s. + 13°75 of Is. 

Ans. £9 os. 6d. 

Metin nee) 

+ 8} 
+ 235 

Girls.—(1) Find by practice the loss of time in 17 days 9 hours 
45 minutes if a watch loses 8 minutes 16 seconds in 6 hours, 


(4) Simplify i {94+ 4(58 of 12)}. Ans, 4. 
7 - 


Ans. 9 hr. 35 m. 345. 
i oleneenmmenenenneeeeeee eee 
(2) Make out the following bill : 
239 Ibs. of tea at 1s. rod, per Ib. 
g61 lbs. of sugar at 2#d. per Ib. 
14 cwt. of butter at g4d. per Ib. 


17 hams at 19s. 104d. each, Ans. £56 9s. 344d. 
—_--————q«~:” 

(3) What number is greater than the sum of 5}} and 647 by 
the difference of 644 and 5}4. Ans. 13,4. 


(4) Define multiple, common multiple, least common multi- 
ple, and find the least common multiple of 959, 3,973, 2,320. 
Ans. 472,787 
—— 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Wu a 
(a) What other groups of contiguous scale tones are separated 
by the same interval steps as : 


nfel:s 8s 1t @; 
(4) Name the following intervals : 
n-d', f-s, r-l, dt, 


) Write over each note and rest in 
yulses or fractions of a pulse :— 


& $8. |f 


=7 


‘B 


raft sa. 


t,-me. 


the following its value 


ond Year, 
trith metic. 
Boys 
be in the proportion of 3: 2: 1, andif 12 men, 15 women, 
and 15 boys can complete a certain work in 270 days, in what 
time would 18 men, 12 women, and 12 boys complete it? 
Ans. 243 days. 
padi. 2 Mia Key 


(a) 


(2) Two men, A and B, have £1,800 to invest. 
a 34 per cent. stock at 108, and B in a 23 per cent. stock at 96. 
Comp we their incomes (neglect brokerage). Ans. 40 : 33. 

(3) Find the cost of painting the four sides and the bottom of 
1 tank 34 yards long, 34 feet wide, and 6 feet deep, at 4d. per 
( Ans. £3 8s. 3d. 


275 at 5 per cent. simple interest 
Ans. 3} years. 
——— 


square foot. 
will 
3.2? 


(4) In what time 


amount to £326 IIs, 
-(1) Find the G.C.M. of 27,781 and 


show that no other number can be the G.C. M. 


Girls. 3,507, and 


2 
Ans, 2,137. 
pa Res XE 


(2) Reduce {(# of 54) + (1§ of 108)} 
fraction in its lowest terms. 


10% to a simple 
Ans. 1}. 
— 


(3) a of os. 11d, + ‘J of £1 10s, 3d. —- 1 of 12s. gd. oo 34 of 
£3 19s. Od Ans. £14 8s. tod. 

(4) Write out the rule for finding the L.C.M. of three or 
more numbers, and find the L.C.M. of 5,713, 5,771, 6,467. 


Ans. 25, 352.580 
(B) Teaching. 

(1) What are the elementary subjects recognised in the Code, 
and why are they so called? State what are the requirements 
in the first, third, and fifth standards. 

(2) What are the commonest faults in children’s reading, and 
how may they best be rectified or prevented ? 

(3) What illustration would you use in a first lesson in frac- 
tional arithmetic ? 


(y) Music. 


(1) If the work done by a man, a woman, and a boy | 


A investsin 


(1) Kewrite the following passage, making a change to the 


first sharp key at (a) and return to the original key at (4) : 
(4) 
fe s f t d 


(a) 

fe i f 6 

(2) Write the following intervals : 
Perfect fifth above é¢,. 
Major third above ray. 
Minor third above 
Major sixth above dof. 
Perfect fourth above fa. 


SON. 


(3) Rewrite the following in two-pulse measure, halving the 


value of each note and rest ; 


B Im. 74. 
|a 


7hird Year 

a) Arithmeti 
Boys (1) Explain the 

at a discount 


terms brokerage, consols are at par, 
copsols are 

If Ls ll out £3,000 34 percent. stock at 112 and reinvest ina 
4} per stock at 


cent 
Ans, £15. 
— 
(2! In a room 2§ fee: square a carpet 214 feet square was 
1Cown leaving an even margin ; the margin was covered by 
ved © inches underneath the carpet all 


lai 
clot» which rea 
the oil cloth cost 3s 
What was the total cost ? 


per square yard and the carpet 6s 


uare vard Ans. Z1S 16s ¢d 


119 how much do I gain in annualincome ? | 


(3) Three men together fill a pit in 2} hours, throwing in 
respectively 7, 12, and 14 shovelfuls of earth per minute ; in 
what time would each man have filled the pit by himself? 


Ans. 11 hr. 474 m.; 6 hr. 523 m.; 5 hr. 53# m. 





(4) Having bought £40 worth of goods, I sell half at a gain 
of 10 per cent. For how much must I sell the remaining half 
sO as to gain 30 per cent. on the whole ? Ans. £30. 


Girls. —(1) Reduce 404 acres 1 rood 23 poles to the fraction 
of 413 acres 1 rood 37 poles. Ans. §f. 

(2) If 375 hams, each weighing 19 Ibs., can be bought for 
£399, how many hams; weighing 17 lbs. can be bought for 
£210. Ans. 210. 


(3) A man leaves to two of his daughters ,, and ¥ of his 
property respectively and the remainder to a third ; the first 
had for her share £12,507 ; what would the third have ? 

Ans. £11,142 12s. 


£2 1s. : 


Ss. ofd. 


—_—_— 


(4) Find the value of ‘o25 of £3 oo af 
+ 7053 of £1 03. 74d. +°675 of 15s 


(B) Zeaching. 
(1) Write notes of a lesson on one of the following :— 
‘ (a) The use of laws. 
(4) For infants. Birds’ feathers. 
(c) Ratio and proportion, 
(¢) The predicate of a sentence. 
(e) For infants. One of Froebel’s gifts. 
(2) What is the difference between Physical, Mathematical, 
Commercial, and Political Geography ? 
(y) ALusic. 
(1) Give an example of (a) an augmented fifth, (4) an aug- 
mented second, and (c) of an augmented fourth from the 
following form of the minor scale :— 


1t<d@rat se }l. 


(2) State the pitch (as C, D, G, etc.) of the following notes, 
supposing the key to be F :— 
dntdilsrna 


(3) Explain (briefly) the meanings of the following musical 
terms :—Duple Time, Rallentando, Legato, Ad libitum, Super- 
tonic. 


(8) Algebra. 
(1) Ifx=1, 7 =—2, > = 3, and w = — 4, find the value of 
iyi +tyotw (s— y. Aue ¢ 
10 x — (z + y)* 2 
(2) Resolve into factors— 
3a° + 23a+4+ 14. 
6? + 2 ad, 
-(a + 26 + 3c)? 
“(3a + 2) (a + 7). 


Answers | (¢ + 


2 ° 
Gr 


(3@ + 26 +c)? 


a—&\(c a+), 





2+2+2(a+6+¢) (a—o). 





. 2a 3) «55 (++ 5) 19 
3) Solve —_? : s-=0 Am s=5 
(3) Se 7 8 + 538 ns, x= 5 
(4) Out of a cask of wine of which a fifth part had leaked 
away 10 gallons were drawn and then the cask was two-thirds 


full. How rauch did it hold? Ans. 75 gallons at first. 


ANSWERS TO ALGEBRA IN Test EXAMINATION. 


a*—- 2a + 43 °(3@ + 36 + 2c) (a —3b 


4c). 


, Sfa+d) 





THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. | 


| 
-JuULY 1896. | 


7TH MONTH 


1. Reading and Penmansaifp.—Ten minutes’ practice each day. 
2. Spelling.—Fifty words weekly from ‘Words Commonly Mis- | 


spelt.’ Test by Dictation. 


3. Composition.—Write one or two Essays each week, selecting 
trom— 
(a) Wit and humour. 
(4) Party government ; its advantages and disadvantages, 
(c) Influences which form character. 
(dz) International arbitration. 
(e) The Australian colonies, 
(7) Polar expeditions. 
(g) Advantages to be derived from the study of History. 


4. English. 
(a) Learn 50 roots and meanings per week. 
(6) Figures of speech, 
(c) Literature.—Chap. 
English Literature. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Scott, Campbell, Moore, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Landor, Austen, De Quincey, 
Carlyle, and Macaulay 
Prepare brief lives and a tabulated summary of their works. 


VIII., Meiklejohn’s Outline of 


5. Arithmetic. 

Boys.—Lock. Study Chap. 18 and work examples thereon. 

Girls.—Dixon and Beach. Reali Chaps. 36, 37, and 38, 
and work examples thereon. 

The type of sum explained in these 
occurring in examinations. 


6. d 1/gebra. 
Boys. 


chapters is continually 


‘Scholarship Algebra,’ Chaps. and 28 and 
Exercises. Both chapters are very important. 
Girls.—‘* Scholarship Algebra,’ Chap. 9 


(problems leading to simple equations). 


7. Euclid.—Revise Book I. 


deductions per week. 


8. Geography.—Cape Colony and Natal. 

(Those students who have not yet provided themselves with 
a good text-book would do well to get Gill’s British Colonies, 
Full, reliable, up to date, and abundantly illustrated with 
maps. ) 

Chief Points : 

(1) Cape Colony includes Cape Colony proper, Griqualand 
West, East Griqualand, Tembuland, Transkei Territories, 
and Walfisch Bay. Area 221,000 sq. miles, and population 
14 millions. 

(2) Coast line—St. Helena Bay, Table Bay, False Bay, | 
Simon’s Bay, Mossel Bay, and Algoa Bay ; C. of Good Hope 
and C, Agulhas. 


a 
=e 


and Exercises 


Propositions 12-24, and work four 


(3) Relief—Note particularly the terraces (a) from coast to | 
Lange Berge, 10 to 50 miles wide; (6) Lange Berge to the 
Zwarte Berg ; and (c) from Zwarte Berg to Nieuveld, Schnee 
Berg and Storm Berg mountains. Between the two latter lies 
the Great Karroo. 

(4) Rivers—Orange River or Gariep, Olifants and Great 
Berg Rivers, Breede, Gauritz, Gamtoos, Sunday River and Fish 
River, useless for navigation, a'ternately dry and torrents, 

(5) Climate—Temperate, dry, and particularly healthy. 

(6) Productions 

(2) Animal—Wild: Antelope, elephant, hippopotamus, | 
leopard, jackal, hycena, buffalo, etc. 

Domestic : Sheep, cattle, goats, horses. 

Birds: Ostrich (note ostrich farming), secretary bird, 
honey guide, etc. 

(6) Vegetable--Maize, wheat, oats, barley, millet, pota- 
to, the vine (wine-making an important industry), fruits of | 
all kinds, flowers, particularly heaths and aloes. 

(c) Mineral—Diamonds (Kimberley), copper (in Namaqua 
Land), gold, coal, manganese, lead, salt, clay, and granite. 
(7) Exports—Diamonds, wool, hides, feathers, copper. 

Imports—Haberdashery, hardware, cotton goods, ma- 
chinery, woollen goods, arms, spirits, etc. 

(8) People—Note particularly the Dutch element, the native 
races, Basutos, Hottentots, Bushmen. 

(9) Chief Towns—Cape Town, Kimberley, Port Elizabeth, | 
Graham’s Town, King William’s Town, Paarl, FE. London, 
Graaf Reynet, Worcester, Uitenhage, and Cradock, 
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(10) Government 
(a) Executive—Governor and Executive Council. 
(6) Legislative Council. 
(c) House of Assembly. 

(This is the merest outline of what must be prepared. Draw a 
map. Enter all places to be remembered, and practise till tho- 
roughly known. ) 

Nata/—Production 
Colony. 
Towns 
Estcourt. 
Government —Similar to Cape. 


9. History. Vary 
Edward V1. 
Chief points :— 

(2) The mode of government—Somerset 
wards Northumberland. 

(6) The war with Scotland, and the disastrous defeat of the 
Scots at Pinkie. 

(c) The progress of the Reformation. 

(7) Ket’s rebellion, and other insurrections. 

(e) Fall of Somerset, and death of the King. 

The chief points on which progress was made in the Re 
formed Religion were : 

All Statutes concerning the punishment of heretics and 
Lollards, including the Statute of Six Articles, were repealed. 

Sacrament was to be administered in both kinds. 

Two Acts of Uniformity were passed, enforcing 
the new Service Book. 

1549. Edward’s First Prayer Book was issued, but being 
considered too Romanist, a revised edition was published in 
1552. 

A 
issued, 

A copy of the Bible was ordered to be placed in every 
church, 

With the money obtained from the dissolution of monas- 
teries, etc., many schools were founded; ‘ King /dward 
Schools’ being found at the present time in many towns, 

Mary /.—1553-1558. 
Chief points. 

(1) The short reign of Lady Jane Grey—acting under advice 
of Northumberiand—and the circumstances leading to Mary's 
accession, 

(2) The re-introduction of 
consequent Marian persecution, 

(3) Marriage with Philip, against national desire 
rebellion. 

(4) The war with France to aid the schemes of Philip, and 
the loss of Calais, the only remaining Continental possession. 
Lives of Northumberland, .Lady Jane Grey, Cranmer, 

should be prepared. 
(This is a most important reign, and must be carefully studied.) 


and general features similar to Cape 


-Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Newcastle, Ladysmith, 


Edward V7., , and El 


Protector, after- 


the use of 


300k of Homilies and the Forty-Two Articles were 


Roman Catholicism, and the 


Wyatt's 


etc, 


Elizabeth. 
Chief points :— 

1. State of Affairs at Accession.—No army, no navy, coinage 
debased, country in debt and engaged in a senseless war, trade 
stagnant, and the people divided into two hostile religious 
camps. By the end of the reign all this was altered, and it is 
by studying how this was brought about that the true greatness 
of Elizabeth's reign becomes apparent. 

2. Foreign Policy.—In the early years—peace at any price. 
‘The two powerful nations which threatened England were France 
and Spain, and by playing the one against the other, or the 
Protestants against the Catholics in France, or the Netherlands 
against Spain, the Queen and her advisers ensured that [England 
should be left alone to recuperate her strength. As England 
grew stronger, Elizabeth became more independent, and finally, 
by crushing the Armada, not only demonstrated the fact that 
England was sufficient to cripple the haughty Spaniards, but 
ensured the future of the Protestant religion. 


3. Plots against the Queen. 
1571.—Ridolfi's—object to release Mary, and marry her to 
Norfolk. 
1584 —Throgmorton’s—with similar aim. 
1586.—Babington’s, resulting in the execution of 
Mary, which was a challenge to the Catholic 
world 
4. Home Policy.—To make England strong by making 
her people self-reliant and patriotic. Elizabeth trusted her 
people, and appealed to their better instincts, and the wisdom 
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of her action is abundantly shown by results. The enormous 
increase in wealth, in commerce and in enterprise, is most 
marked, 

lhirty thousand Flemish weavers fled from Flanders to Eng- 
land and laid the foundation of our cloth manufactures. Com- 
panies were formed to trade to all parts of the known world, 
and ere long gold, silver, and tobacco were coming from 
America, go dust and ivory from Africa, silks and cottons 
from India, spi from the East Indices In 1560 Sir Thomas 
Gresham built the Koyal Exchange, which was opened by the 
(oucen 


5. Aeligiou Vattes 
In these I eth steered a middle course, reconciling as 
far as possible the two parties, and leaving the Catholics 
alone so long as they did not interfere in politics 
1559.-~Act of Supremacy and Act of Uniformity. 
esiastical High Commission Court estab- 
abolished in 1641. 
Elizabeth ‘ obdurate’ excommuni- 
hich Parliament answered by de- 
claring reconciliation with the Church of Rome 
to be treasor 
15So.—The Jesuits invaded | ngland to preach rebellion, 


“Ww 


1581.—A severe Act forbade mass in private houses, 

The Catholics rallied round Elizabeth to re- 
sist the Armada as willingly as did the Protes- 
tants. This shows the confidence the rule of 
the Queen had inspired. 

6. Parliament Not often called Note the attack on 
Monopolies in 1597-1601 and the Poor Laws of 1601. 

7 / levaliure 
testimeny to the patriotic spirit evoked, and to the 


} . 
advance made 1 


Che grand outburst of national song is also a 

striking 

thought and education. 

of Reformation : 

(1) The Albigenses, who rose in insurrection during the 

Vontificate of Innocent ILIL., and were crushed by De Montfort. 
(2) The I rds, in England and Bohemia in the fourteenth 

century, who were suppressed by the Council of Constance re- 

forming some of the most scandalous abuses, and instituting a 


merciless persecution, 


which contributed to tl vress of the Reforma- 


(1) The vreat P | | schism, when there were two Popes, each 
asserting his own inta itality. 

(2) ‘Lhe vices of the Roman Court, « pecially under Alexan- 
der VI. and Julius IL. 


(3) The immoral lives of the clergy, and the custom of 
Benefit of Clergy, by which crimes could be committed with 
mn} unity. 

(4) The jealousy of the laity towards the 


vy 


wealth of the 


The invention of printing, by which the S« riptures and 


it the Keformers were rapidly circulated all over 
Lurope 
(6) The great revival of learning about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 
in Germany 
use was the sale of indulgences to raise 
St. Peter's at Rome. The purchasers of 
these indulven obtained, it was said, absolution from their 
sins, and exemption from purgatory after death, ‘Tetzel, head 
of the Dominican Friars, sold them everywhere with shameless 
indecency. le was opposed by Martin Luther, who was ex- 
communicated in 1520, summoned before the Diet of Worms, 
imprisoned, and afterwards released, He published a German 
Translation of the Scriptures. In 1529 the Keformers were 
called Protestants from their protesting against the decision of 
the Diet of Spire In 1530 they presented their famous 
Augsburg. ‘This was drawn up by 
Melancthon, one of the most famous scholars of the age, and, 
though clearly worded, placed insuperable difficulties in 
the eee liation, In 1530 the Protestant States entered 
into the League of ulcalde for self-defence, and the rupture 


was complete, 


Confession of Faith at 


Reformation in Switzerland : 
Zwingle began, like Luther, by opposing the sale of indul- 
nees, but he inculcated milder doctrines than the German. 
\fter his death Calvin succeeded him, and established a church 
republic at Geneva, 








5. Subjects of Controversy :— 

The Reformers did not agree at all in their ideas, and the 
subsequent disputes retarded the progress of the Reformation. 
Luther’s followers called themselves Evangelical Christians ; 
the followers of Calvin, ‘The Reformed Church.’ The Cal- 
vinists believed in absolute predestination, and in government of 
the Church by elders—the modern Presbyterianism. The point 
which drew forth most discussion was the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation., 


Reformation in England :— 


(2) Henry VIII. was not a Reformer. The separation from 
Rome in 1534, and suppression of the monasteries in 1535-6, 
had so humbled the English clergy that they did not oppose 
any measure which the King brought forward. Henry was 
not a heretic, like Luther ; he denied no doctrine of the Romish 
Church. He only separated himself from their communion, 
denied papal jurisdiction, and declared himself Head of the 
Church. He persecuted alike the Protestants and those wh« 
believed in the Pope’s supremacy. 

(4) Articles of 1536. 

In 1536 the King published a book of articles to settle all 
differences. ‘These articles declared the necessity for belief 
in— 

(1) The Three Creeds, 
(2) Worship of images and the invocation of saints were 
enjoined as highly profitable. 
(3) Transubstantiation and masses for the dead. 
These were embodied in the Bishop’s Book, 1537. 
(c) Publication of the Scriptures :— 

(1) Wycliffe’s Bible. 

2) A translation based on Wycliffe’s, but strongly tinged 
with Lollard opinions. 

(3) Tyndale’s (1530 and onwards) New Testament first, 
then the Pentateuch. 

(4) Miles Coverdale’s, 1535. 

(5) Matthew's, 1537. 
or the Great Bible. 
the Psalms is given.) 


Published as Hamburg. 
Reprinted in 1538 as Cranmer’s, 
(From this the Prayer-book version of 


(@) The contest between Catholicism and Protestanism was 
continued in England till 1689, 


7. Statute of Six Articles. 

Acting under the advice of Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 
the King enacted this statute (‘The Bloody Statute’), and en- 
forced its observance by terrible penalties. All were adjudged 
heretics, and were liable to death by burning, or else to fine 
and imprisonment, who did not adhere to :— 

(1) Transubstantiation. 
(2) Communion of one kind, 
3) Celibacy of the clergy. 
(4) Vows of chastity. 
(5) Private masses for the dead. 
(6) Auricular confession. 


Cranmer sent his wife to Germany, and Latimer resigned 
his see. The use of the Bible was restrained, anyone othe 
than a lord or a gentleman reading it being liable to a month’s 
imprisonment, The Articles remained the established rule of 
faith until the end of Henry’s reign. They were confirmed in 
1540 by the publication of ‘ The Necessary Doctrine and Erudi- 
tion of a Christian Man,’ which in 1543 was again issued unde 
the title of ‘The King’s Primer.’ This terminated the progress 
which Henry made towards Reformation. He had sanctioned 
a return to the use of the English language in the public ser- 
vices of the Church, authorised the publication and at one time 
the true reading of the Scriptures, and he had in some few 
points of doctrine approached the Reformation. 

On the other hand, he retained a capricious partiality for the 
Romish practices in those very points where pious Catholics 
desired an alteration, ¢.g. the denial of the cup and celibacy ot 
the clergy. The doctrine of transubstantiation, which was the 
great superstition in the eyes of the Reformers, he always in- 
sisted upon under the penalty of death by fire. 


The Reformation in England was, however, gradually gain- 
ing ground, as shown by— 


(a) The circulation of the Reformers’ books and of the 
Holy Scriptures. 


(6) The popular belief that vice and corruption prevailed 
in the Church. 


(c) The continued persecution which had to be resorted to. 
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10. School Management.—Chap. VIII. ‘ Schoiarship School Man- 
agement.’ Prepare answers to questions at end. 
11. Domestic Economy,—The cleaning and ventilation of the 
home. 
12. Afusic.—Syncopation, and Compass of voices. (Do not for- 
get the practical work.) 
13. French.—Next 5 pages of Le Trésor. Irregular verbs of 
Third Conjugation. 
QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED. 
1. Analyse the following and parse words in italics : 
for therein stands the office of a king, 
His honour, 77r¢we, merit, and chief praise, 
/hat for the public such a weight he bears ; 
Yet he who reigns within himself and rules 
Passions, desires, and fears, is more a fine, 
Which every wise and virtuous man attains. 
And who aZ/ains not, -é// aspires to rule 
Cities of men or headstrong multitudes, 
Subject Aimself to anarchy within, 
Or lawless passions in him, wich he serves. 
2. Describe the physical features of New Zealand. 
3. Say what you can of New Zealand under the following heads 
(a) Imports and Exports ; (4) Natural Productions ; (c). ‘Towns ; 
(7) Government. 
4. By what means did Henry VII. raise money? Why is his 
reign considered the beginning of modern history ? 


5. How did Henry VIII. come to take part in Continental wars, 
and with what results ? 

6. How was the dissolution of the monasteries accomplished ? 
Give particulars of any resistance which took place. 

7. Explain the terms annuity, share, stock, loans, assurance, and. 
give examples of each. 

8. What facilities does the Government offer to small investors ? 
Explain as fully as you can. 

g. Give the time names for the following, and rewrite it in 4+pulse 
measure, doubling the value of each note and rest. 


| d.nf :s | ak mM, 


|n.-.f $8 dr.m :d 


10. Write full notes of lessons on (a) Cardinal Wolsey, (2) Ro- 
dents, (c) Compound Practice, (¢) Interrogative Pronouns, (¢) Pres- 
sure of the Atmosphere. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Individual assistance will be given as far as possible by advice, 
solution of difficulties in any subjects, model answers, etc. 

Specimens of Writing, Paraphrasing, Maps, Composition, etc., 
will be marked and criticised gratis. 

To assist students in rural districts, Freehand or Model Draw- 
ings will be corrected and marked, with hints for improve- 
ment, etc., and returned if accompanied by a postage stamp. 

As a rule, all replies will appear in the Correspondence Column, 
but anyone desiring an immediate reply may obtain it by 
enclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 

To ensure an answer in the next issue queries must be sent by 
the 15th of each month. 

Name and address of sender, with coupon of current number of 
the PRACTICAL TEACHER, and nem de plume if desired, 
must be enclosed. 

All communications and queries with regard to the PUPIL 

TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP COURSE should be ad- 
dressed to ‘A. T. FLux, 12, Lower Park Road, Belvedere, Kent.’ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
l'ERN.—Essay very good. 85 per cent. You leave too much 
space between words, and the essay is hardly long enough. Your 
writing is average, 65 per cent. The last stroke of # and m is 
weak, and you should get a little more freedom into your writing, it 
is rather stiff. 

A.B. (Kensington).—(1) Penmanship, 75 per cent. Spacing un- 
equal, smallhand varies in size. Composition very good, 90 per 
cent. (2) The essay should extend to about one foolscap page; your | 
writing is about the right size ; the paper at the examination is ruled 

ordinary foolscap style. 


TRILBbY,—Composition 75 per cent. General line of thought too 

| simple and trite. Words too far apart, sometimes only three to the 

line. The essay should occupy about 35 lines of fairly close 
writing. 

NIL DEsPERANDUM.—Writing 85 per cent. Use a finer pen 
and pay more attention to regularity. Composition Go per cent. 
Your facts are hardly correct, however, but on the whole the essay 
is very creditable. Avoid a long introduction. 

LRONSIDES.—Essay 85 per cent. ‘Too long. Writing should be 
more upright and rounder. 4///e = athousand, not a hundred. 

VIOLET,—Essay very good, go per cent. Writing 70 per cent. 
Smallhand needs attention, especially in the details of the letters 

CHICAGO,—90 per cent. Ilardly long enough, otherwise very 
good. 

NATURALIST. —I cannot put my hand on what you want. There 
are cheap editions of the works of most African travellers. Speke 
and Grant, Bruce in Abyssinia, Mungo Park on the Niger, Camer- 
on’s * Across Africa,’ * Lives of Livingstone,’ &c. Stanley’s * Darkest 
Africa,’ 10s. 6d.; ‘ Through the Dark Continent,’ 3s. 6d. ; *Coo- 
massie and Magdala,’ 3s. 6d. ; ‘ Llow I found Livingstone,’ 3s. Gd., 
are published by Sampson Low. If I come across anything I will 
write you. Thank you for your suggestion, which is under the con- 
sideration of the Editor. 

BRITON. —Writing 92 per cent. Essay 85 per cent. You have 
given an epitome of the life rather than a criticism of the works. 
Your essay should fill about one foolscap page. 

H.S.—Essay 8o per cent. ‘This same remark applies to your 
composition as above—a life, not a criticism, Writing 7o per cent., 
lacking in beauty of form and ease. Practice required. 

K.F.H.D.—Writing 50 per cent. Get a good copybook and 
practise regularly. Pen held sideways. Composition So per cent 
livide your essay into paragraphs, each dealing with one aspect of 
the question. 

Amy.—By all means do so. A little reading each day increases 
the pleasure of the remainder. I should suggest two hours.  Ke- 
member, ‘ Absence of occupation is not rest.’ 

TRAVELLER.—Paraphrase the whole. It is no use confining 
yourself to the minimum work set. I cannot paraphrase it for you, 
but I will willingly criticise and correct. 

DESPONDENT.—There are many men in your position, I hope 
your zom-de-plume does not express your character. lard work 
will do anything, and a year’s steady work should bring immense 
improvement. I shall be pleased to help you in any way. 

ANSWERED BY Post M.A.G, (Alexandria); P.S. (Whitstable) ; 
I.C. (Caermarthen) ; 1.B., E.B. and A.M.EL. (Tadcaster); * Al 
geria,’; J.W.H. (Derby) ; A.B. (Sheffield); C.L. (Gravesend) ; 
A.L. (Bridlington) ; P.J.A. (Redcar); E.E.M. (Gnosall) ; M.D. 
(Longton) ; k.C. (EE. Dereham) ; C.O.R. (Stroud Green) ; M.Y. 
(Madeley) ; R.W. (Dewsbury) ; G.P. (Worcester) ; M.'T. M. (Clea- 
tor Moor); L.B. (Monmouth) ; RK.W. McL. (Stornoway), F.G. 
(Malton); W. J. (Grosmont); Ii.M.A. (Long Eaton); E.'T.; Algeria. 
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PUPIL TEACHERS’ PRIZE 
COMPETITIONS, 


rA prize of One Guinea is offered for the best reproduc tion of 
the Map of the Transvaal on the Supplement presented with last 
month’s number. 

The map may be drawn any size, painted or coloured in any way. 

A prize of One Guinea is offered for the best Original Essay 
on *My CHIEF DIFFICULTY IN TEACHING, AND How | 
MEET IT.’ 

(The Essay not to exceed two foolscap pages. ) 

A prize of One Guinea is offered for the best specimen of the 
following :—‘ On a piece of calico, nine inches square, show speci-+ 
mens of Seam and Fell, Patch, at least two Tucks, and Stitching.’ 

In assigning marks in all competitions, regard will be had to the 
year of apprenticeship of the competitor. 

CONDITIONS, — 

The competition is open to Pupil ‘Teachers and Scholarship 
Candidates only. 

Each exercise must be accompanied by the Coupons of both 
the July and August issues of the PRACTICAL TEACHER, 
by acertificate from the Head Teacher, that the work is the 
unaided effort of the candidate, by an envelope containing 
the zom de plume, name, school address, and year of the 
candidate, and the om de plume must be written on, or 
firmly attached to each exercise submitted. 

1 specimens are to be sent to the Office of this Journal, marked 

‘P.T, Prize Competition,’ on or before the roth of August, 
and the result will be announced in the September number. 
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THE STORY OF LOIS. 


BY FVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 


CHAPTER IL. 


‘Iv she could but think of it,’ breathed the mother with a little sigh, 
‘it would be sack a good thing 
‘1 wish indeed that it could be,’ responded Dr. Temple, ‘ There 
nothing that would give me more pleasure. He is one of the 
best and noblest men I have ever met, and although he is so 
quiet and undemonstrative, I am sure he loves her with all his 
heart 


* And she is very fond of him too,’ answered the mother eagerly, 


* She ts known him ever since she was a child. Iam sure she 
has a sincere affection for him. And she has so tew friends in her 
juiet lif She always looks forward to the evenings that John 


pends with us 

‘Ves, that is very tue. Yet I hardly think she has considered 
im in any other light than that of her father’s old friend. To be 
ure he isa much younger man than I, but to Lois, doubtless, he 
cems almost old 

*Do you think of pe iking to her?’ asked Mrs Temple after a 

rt thoughtful pause, ‘John left it to your discretion to broach the 


atter, you say 


‘Ve rhe fact is, | was led on yesterday to speak rather more 
openly than usual of our affairs to John. 1 took him into my confi- 
ence about my own state of health, and told him that, as a medical 


man, I could not disguise from myself the knowledge that my life 
\“ very uncertain one 


Mi Temple turned her face away for a moment to hide the 


tarting tears. She had known her husband’s condition for some 
while now, but they seldom spoke of it, as the thought of parting 
was heart-breaking to both. He came one step nearer, and Jaid his 
hand upon her shoulder, but continued to speak in a calm and 


itter-ol-lact way, 


Chat led me on to speak of our private affairs—of the losses I 
had met with, In fact, 1 told him frankly, that if 1 were to be taken 
he annuity | purchased 
long ago in lieu of insuring my hfe. That would be sufficient to 


there would be almost nothing leit except t 


keep you and Lou from tual want, but I added that, in the event 
I told him this, 
s guardian to Lois, conjointly 


of your death, Lois would be practically pennile 


ause | was going to ask him to a 
of course, with her mother 

‘And then he told you about himself?’ 

‘Ves, he broke in quite excitedly for him. He begged me not to 
r for the future of the child ; for if only he might look upon it as 


his privilege to guard and cherish her, she should never know want 





r anxiety And then it came out that he had been loving het 
Imost ever since her childhood, and that he has been waiting and 
longing for the time when she should be old enough to understand 


weaning of love, and perhaps to reciprocate his.’ 
And what did you say?’ 

‘1 told him there was nothing that would give me such relief and 
happiness as to think that Lois and he would ever be man and wife. 
But | told him that the thought came asa surprise ; and he was 

rfectly aware himself that he must seem almost an old man to 
Lois, and that he could s arcely expect her to look at him. He 

iid he was sometimes almost overpowered at the thought of his 
ow ** audacity . 
it is just like John’s modesty—as though any girl might not 
be proud to have won such a love 
And then we had a long, serious talk together. John left it to 
e to decide whether or not I should speak to Lois on the subject. 


ile is intensely loyal and chivalrous—does not wish the least pres- 


ure brought to beas upon her—but is ready to stand forward and 
ke her ‘**for better, for worse,’’ before all the world if she is 
villing in her heart to give herself to him, But he has never posed 
s the lover for a moment, and of course, as | told him, Lois is at 


ite unprepared for the announcement. ’ 


resent qi | 


i i 
At that moment a clear young voice made itself heard not far 
wway singing little snatches of blithe songs, Husband and wife 
oked at each other, and Mrs. Temple said, 
* There she is ; she is just going to a tennis party at the Rectory. 
Ido you think it might be wise to say something to her? She may, 
perhaps, be more prepared than we think.’ : 
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Dr. Temple hesitated for a moment, but the desire to get the 
future of his only child in some sort settled, and his secret eager- 
ness in the cause of his friend prevailed over other feelings, and he 
replied, 

‘Well, send the child to me; I will at least say something. 
There must be no pressure brought to bear upon her ; but perhaps 
it is fairer to John that she should at least know how things are 
with him—dear fellow.’ 

The next minute Mrs. Temple had closed the door behind her- 
self, leaving Lois and her father together ; and she stood beside the 
open door leading into the little sunny garden breathing a prayer 
in her heart for the future of her child, and wondering how this 
thing would end. 

Lois came out at last. She had gone in all smiles and sunshine— 
she reappeared with a much graver face ; yet there was brightness 
and courage in her hazel eyes, and she went straight up to her 
mother and put her arms about her neck. 

‘Mammy darling, | am young and strong. I can work for you, 
if—if —if what Daddy says ever comes to pass. I am not afraid of 
being poor. I can teach, for one thing. I teach a little now, 
I can get more pupils. I can take care of you. Darling mother, 
don’t cry, or be afraid. 1 don’t think God will take away father 
from us yet; but if He does, [ can be brave and work for us 
both.’ 

The mother returned the kisses of her daughter, but said in a rather 
broken voice, 

‘My child, we are never tried beyond what we can bear ; but the 
battle of life is a harder one than you can understand yet 

Lois kissed her mother on both cheeks as she replied, 

‘That may be, mammy darling, but I don’t think it would make 
it any easier really, to start by making promises that were not quite, 
quite, quite true.’ 

That was all. John’s name was neve mentioned between them, 
but Mrs. Temple knew that something had been said, and that Lois 
knew a little, if not all. The way oi escape from possible poverty 
and anxiety had been shown to her, but she had not accepted it. 
Perhaps the idea was too new and strange to be assimilated all at 
once. Yet might it not work in time ? 

Lois stood drawing on her gloves. Simply as she was dressed for 
this little local gaiety she contrived to look very dainty and trim. 
Her white, dress had been made by her own clever fingers ; she had 
trimmed her own hat, and the crimson roses at her throat were 
from the garden she tended with her own hands. In figure she was 
small and slight, but full of a piquant grace and brightness. Het 
face was small and softly rounded, and hair of a warm chestnut hue 
curled under the brim of her hat and was coiled daintily round the 
well-poised head. If Lois were not a beauty she was at least a very 
attractive littke person, and there was a courageous vivacity and 








originality about her which always made her something of a power 
in whatever company she appeared. 

She led a very quiet life in this small and rather out-of-the-way 
place, which it was hard to believe was only twenty wiles from 
London, She gave music lessons to the rector’s littie daughters, 
and made herself useful in the parish in a number of ways. She 
hed a gift for writing too, and had had several little sets of 
verses or animal stories accepted by the local newspaper. John 
Haythorne was her adviser and confidant with regard to these lite- 
rary effusions, for he held a position in a London publishi: g house, 
and wa§ an excellent critic. He pruned away the redundancies of 
the girl’s early imaginative efforts, counselled her to train herself 
somewhat sternly before trying to rush into print ; but approved and 
encouraged her desire to attain to the status of an author in the 
future, and regarded with amused leniency her early efforts and 
small successes in the local organ. 

So what with one thing and another, Lois’felt like a woman of 
means and independence. She felt that she could do more if put to 
it, both by writing and teaching, than had hitherto been needful. 
The thought of facing the battle of life was not alt gether distasteful 
to her brave young spirit. She had a feeling hidden deep in her 
heart that she would not altogether dislike to try conclusions with 
the world, 

So he: face, if rather grave as she set out upon her walk, tennis- 
bat in hand, was by no means cast down in expression, and she set 
her firm little lips rather closely together as she said to herself : 

* To marry dear old John just for a home and a competence would 
be doing a grievous wrong both to him and to me. No doubt he 
only thought of it out of pure generosity—for he is the most generous 
man I know. But it would not do—no, it would not dv. I know 


myself too well for that.’ Then there came a new look into the 


hazel eyes, and Lois instinctively quickened her stips. As she 
approached the familiar gate and heard the sound ot voices from 


the lawn her heart began to beat, and her lips fraaed the juestion, 
‘Oh, will Ae be there ?’ 
And that nameless HE was not John Haythorne. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


THE gate had hardly fallen-to behind Lois, when one figure, de- 
taching itself from the gay group upon the lawn, came hurrying 
forward to meet her. 

The figure belonged to a well-set-up youth of about five-and- 
twenty summers with a bright ecpen face ; irregular, but rather 
good features, and a pair of wide-open gray eyes that easily grew 
dreamy and thoughtful. He was tall, and perhaps a little ‘ weedy,’ 
as though he had not given his body quite as much physical training 
as it ought to have had. But he looked very well in his white 
tennis-flannels, and at sight of him a bright flush rose in Lois’s face, 
and there was a prettv unconscious eagerness in the way she met his 
rather impetuous advance. 

‘Miss Temple—I thought you were never coming. 
know it is nearly four o’clock.’ 

‘Iam so sorry. I was detained at the last moment ; but I hope 
you found another partner.’ 

‘Not I. I waited for you. I wasn’t going to play with anybody 

else and perhaps miss you when you came. 
It’s no good going to the court yet ; there’s a 
** sett” only just begun. Let’s stroll round the 
garden, and then we will get some tea before 
the herd comes in, and go out and play whilst 
they’re feeding afterwards ;’ and he laughed 
a boyish laugh, in which she joined heartily. 

*Yes, let us,’ she answered, ‘ and 
shall tell me about your new book. I did 
so like the one you lent me. I could not 
stop till I had finished it, but I want to read 
it again more slowly, to enjoy all the little 
things. Do you want it back very soon ?’ 

He flushed up to the roots of his hair. 

‘I don’t want it back at all, if you will 
honour me by keeping it,’ he said ; and Luis’s 
face kindled all over. 

‘Oh, how good you are—I should like to 
keep it. And some day, perhaps, you will 
write my name in it. IL never had a book 


Do you 


you 


given to me by the author before.’ 
‘If you would let me call—I was going 


to ask you, only I did not like. 
afraid of intruding ; but ; 
‘Of course you can come,’ answered Lois, 
frankly. ‘You are a friend of my father’s 
very oldest friend. Why should you not? 
Are you going to stay long? Do you often 
come to the Kectory? I never met you till 
this summer.’ 
‘No. You see, as long as my mother 
lived, I used to run and see her whenever 
I had a holiday. Since she died my uncle 
has kindly given me an open invitation here. 
But I did not avail myself of it as early as I 
might. 1 wish now I had.’ 
‘And I suppose you have not much time 
either, with your office and your writing tco. 
Lawyer’s work must be so horrid when your 
brain is full of such beautiful ideas. ’ 
* Beautiful ideas don’t always bring in 
bread and butter—worse luck,’ answered the 
young aspirant to literary fame. ‘If they 
did, i’d chuck the other to-morrow ; but it 
would be madness, just at once. For one 
thing I get taken, I get half-a-dozen rejected. 
Editors tell me (when they condescend to 
send anything but printed forms) that I haven't quite succeeded in 
catching the public taste—as though that were my sole aim and object.’ 
Round and round the belt of shrubbery, which shut in the 
Rectory garden from the observation of neighbours, did the pair 
walk, oblivious of tea, and tennis, and everything but their own 
conversation, which flew from subject to subject with surprising 
rapidity, yet was mainly concerned with themselves, their aspira- 
tions, their dreams of future fame, their sympathy of thought and 
identity of purpose. 


I am so 


Six o’clock boomed out overhead from the church tower, quice 
startling Lois from her absorption . She stopped short and looked 
at her companion, almost guiltily, as she exclaimed, 

‘Why, it’s time to go, and I haven’t even come yet.’ 

‘Not come,’ he responded, with a quick lighting of the eyes, 
* Flow do you make that out ?’ 

‘I mean I haven’t shaken hands with Mrs. 
tennis, or shown up in any way. 
and talk in the shade here.’ 


Dalton, or played 
We've done nothing but walk 
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‘Then don’t show up at all,’ cried the young man 
home, and say wothing about it. They've all been too busy to 
notice our perambulations, Hlere’s the gate into the churchyard, 
We can get away by that, and nobody will be any the wiser.’ 

Lois laughed, but consented. Somehow she didn’t want the 
charm of the afternoon spoiled by a host of questions and exclama 
tions. Generally she was not shy; but to-day it seemed to her 
intolerable to have to say that she had spent the whole afternoon 
walking round and round the garden with Mr, Frank Marshall 
Probably nobody had seen or noticed her. — It was easier now to go 
away and let it be supposed she had been hindered from coming. 

So they wandered out into the quiet churchyard, and by the 
winding, scented lanes homewards. The hay was down in the 
meadows ; the hedges were gay with honeysuckle and wild roses. 
A subtle fragrance was in the air, and the pair sauntered onwards 
with leisurely footsteps, oblivious alike of the lengthening shadows 
and the soft approach of the midsummer twilight. 


‘ll see you 


At the gate of her home Lois saw her mother watching for her, 
and suddenly hastened her steps. 

*Oh, mother dear, am I late? I have had 
such a pleasant afternoon. And may I in- 
troduce Mr. Frank Marshall to you? Hei 
Mr. Dalton’s nephew, and he has kindly seen 
me home,’ 

* Then in and have some supper 
with us, if you will take pot-luck in a doctor’ 
house,’ cried Dr. Temple, coming forward 
from his seat in an arbour hand. 
‘Dalton is my oldest friend, and anybody 
belonging to him is welcome. Come in and 
tell us about yourself. My little girl has been 
reading one of your books. She thinks her- 
self a bit of an author, and a real live writer 
is quite a lion to her.’ 

So Frank came in and sat at the doctor's 
table, and looked at Lois as the lamp-light 
fell upon her ruddy-gold hair and thought 
he had never seen a fairer picture. The 
doctor did most of the talking, but Frank 
held his own with animation when asked a 
question, and left a favourable impression 
behind him when he took his departure, 
which was not till nearly ten o’clock,. 

Lois went to bed forthwith—that is, she 
said good-night and went up-stairs, but fot 
a long time she sat at her open window 
and looked out.into the moonlit night, he: 
chin resting on the palm of her hand, hei 
eyes soft and dewy, yet shining like stars in 
the dusky twilight. The house had long 
been wrapped in darkness and sleep before 
she sought her pillow. 

That first visit of Frank’s was by no means 
the last. 

Although his duties kept him to town the 
greater part of his time he often found him- 
self able to run down to his uncle’s house 
from Saturday to Monday—as John Hay- 
thorne sometimes did to the doctor's, He 
would generally pay one visit to his new 
friends then; but, somehow, he and Lois 
were constantly meeting in favourite shady 
haunts. It was not by pre-arrangement. In 
the first instance, at any rate, it was purely 
accidental, but the accidents repeated them- 
selves as the summer passed, and Lais came 

to look forward to certain Sundays with an almost feverish im 
patience. ; 

She was still the bright, happy Lois of old, yet the mother 
observed a growing dreaminess and absorption about her for which 
she could not entirely account. 


come 


close at 


‘I am writing something, mammy darling,’ Lois once admitted, 
when asked to account for her protracted silence, ‘that takes a 
lot of thinking, you know.’ 

‘Are you, dear? I have not heard you talk to John about any 
story lately,’ answered the mother, and Lois’s colour flew quickly 
up. 

‘No, mother dear, I don’t tell John quite everything,’ she said, 
and the mother wondered, with a little sigh, whether perhaps they 
had done wisely in speaking to Lois of John’s affection for her. 
She fancied that since that day there had come a certain slight 
constraint between them. Lois did not talk to him with quite the 
same frank, childlike confidence as of yore, and he was certainly 
more silent and reserved than had been his wont. 
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Yet possibly this change was not entirely to be regretted. It 
might not mean that the girl liked him the less, only the character 
of her liking changing. If so, that might be regarded as 
ymptom—or so the mother hoped. 

* Hut I sometimes almost wish that young Mr. Marshall did not 
to her husband. ‘* He is a nice 
but he is not to be compared with John. 
I think Lois is rather too much taken up with him 


1 ’ 
here 


might be 


1 favourable 


tite so often, he once 


yu 
fellow in 


said 
his way, 
mnetime 
when he i 
Che doctor smiled and sighed, as he made answer, 
*Well, well, ; we cannot arrange our child’s future altogether 
after own wishes. But God will hear ow prayers for her, and 
] doubt not, She is but a child 
till, and IJ as long as we can, though | 
don’t deny wife is the dearest wish of my 
heart.’ 


wile 
our 
will answer them in Ilis own way. 
hould like to keep her one ' 
that to see her John 


CHAPTER IIL. 


brought you a nice cup of tea. Is 


darling, I have 
you been asleep ? 


? Have 
no reply from the doctor who lay back in his arm- 
restful attitude as his wife had left him a couple 


* DADDY, 
your head better now 
Phere wis 
the same 
before, 
crossed 


chair in 
of hours 
Loi 


dow, le ting In 


the floor, and drew back the curtain from the win- 
t flood of warm autumnal sunlight. Then she 
turned round with a smile upon her face 
‘Asleep still, under her breath. 
have been; but he looks very comfortable,’ 
bsolute stillness of the sleeper struck her. 
A curious thrill ran through her, and her face suddenly grew white. 
She placed her little tray upon the table and crossed the room with 
rapid noiseless steps. She bent over her father, holding her own 
listen for his. But she listened in vain. She put out a 
hand and touched the dear, peaceful face—it was icy 
cold. A cry of anguish arose in her heart, but died away on her 


lips In that he could not give way to articulate grief, 
And she must be strong too, tol 


she said, * Llow tired he must 


Then something in the 


breath to 
trembling 


pre Sence 
had she not her mother to think 
for and support through this terrible hour ? 

The next days were always like a dream to Lois. She was never 
able to recall them clearly. She was told that she bore up bravely - 
that she thought of everything and did everything, and was the stay 
and support of the widowed mother, who was bowed down by the 
weight of her bitter sorrow. But Lois could never remember these 
days with any clearness of perception, They remained blurred and 
indistinct upon the retina of her memory. She had gone about with 
tunned feeling, as though part of her brain were numb, 
and only half of it really awake 

lhe first thing of which she afterwards retained a clear impression 
was an interview which she had with their old and valued friend, 
John Haythorne, upon the very day when they had laid the mortal 
remains of their dear one to rest in the churchyard, through which 
but a few before Lois and Frank had passed in the first 
glamour of an unconscious love. 

John had been backwards and forwards to the house during the 
sad days which intervened between the death and the interment, but 
Lois had never seen him alone, and had spoken of nothing save the 
sorrowful business of the moment. He had taken upon himself the 
place of /kinsman and friend, and had looked into everything for 
them. \s executor of the will Dr. Temple left behind, he knew 
more exactly than even the widow the exact position of affairs, and 
how different would life be in the 
tured women, unless 

But of that 
spoke n to Lois ; 

She had put her mother to bed, overcome by the emotion and 
strain of the last d Already merciful sleep was falling upon 
her, and Lois was : join John in the little room below, into 
which the daylight was again admitted, looking rather strange to 
the girl, who had yrown accustomed to the dim half-light. 

lohn rose forward, holding out both his hands. He 
had hardly permitted himself luxury of speaking words of 
sympathy hitherto, He had been afraid of straining the girl’s com- 
too much. Now he began to some outward 
tokens of grief. There was something infinitely sad in the un- 
She was 


a strange 


months 


contingency he dared even think until he had 


lone 


not 


and « init 
the 
pe ure wish to sec 


broken tearless calm which had settled down upon Lois. 


almost too young to have learned such self-control. 
He began to s 
all he had felt for 
los She looked 
meant every 
She had forgotton by this time t 

feelings towards herself. No other 


the subject in her hearing, and 


veak, hoarsely, and in short broken sentences, of 
them in their trouble, and of his own irreparable 
t him with gratitude in her eyes, for she knew he 
he said, and her father had loved him dearly. 
hint once dropped as to John’s 
allusion had ever been made to 
other thoughts and events had 


word 


future for these two gently nur- 





crowded it out of her remembrance almost immediately. Sometimes 
she fancied she had misunderstood the few words her father had 
spoken, when the recollection of that interview came back to her 
amongst other remembrances of his talks with her. 

John had a few papers before him, and he began to explain to 
Lois that their ciccumstances had now changed very much. There 
was very little property for them, and that little was not all of it 
available for realisation, as the doctor had not been fortunate in his 
investments, There was the annuity purchased several years ago 
for Mrs. Temple, which would just keep them from want, but they 
would be very poor, and what was for the moment worse than any- 
thing in the eyes of the widow, they would be forced to leave the 
home which had been such a happy one for so many years. 

Lois looked up at that. She had not realised the magnitude of 
the change that had come into their lives ; but after a little pause 
for thought she said, 

‘It does not matter for me. I am young and strong, and I can 
work for us both ; but I am afraid it will break mother’s heart—all 
there is left of it.’ ; 

John’s heart was beating rather fast. There was a mist before 
his eyes. His face was as pale as that of the girl before him. It 
was some few moments before he was able to brace himself to 
speak, 

‘ Lois,’ he said, ‘there is one way by which we could keep the old 
home together—I hardly know if I ought to speak of it at such a 
moment, and yet I do not know how to keep silence.’ 

She lifted her eyes to his, and then all in a moment she knew 
and wished he would not say the next words ; but it was too late to 
check them—the flood-gates were open. Nature must have its 
way at last. 

‘ Lois, my darling, I love you. I think I have loved you ever 
since you were a little child ; but since you have grown to woman- 
hood my love has changed in character. I love you as the one 
woman in the world who must be allin all to me—or nothing. 
Lois, I spoke once of this to your father. He was pleased to say 
that there was no man on earth to whom he would sooner give you 
than to me; and he gave me leave to woo you. Darling, I have 
not loved you the less for having said so little. It seemed to me 
that 1 had so little to give, and you so much, that I dared not 
speak of all that was in my heart. If all had been sunshine still 
I might have waited ; but the time has come when it seems as 
though you need the help of a strong and tender arm, Lois, 
sweetheart, will you give me your dear hand, and say that you will 
trust me and try to love me, and will let me be to you—not the 
father you have lost, whose place can never be filled—but your 
husband, and your true lover, who will stand hetween you and 
every trouble, and be a son to your mother and a protector to you 
both ?’ 

The deep voice quivered with the intensity of the man’s emotion, 
and Lois felt the tears gathering in her eyes and slowly trickling 
down her cheeks. For one moment a great longing came over her 
to lay her tired head upon his broad tender breast, and let this 
strong man gather and hold her to his heart, and be as a bulwark 
of defence from all the trials that lay before her. Had not her 
father loved him? Did not her mother trust and lean upon him ? 
Was he not staunch and true and noble? What could she want 
more in a husband ? 

‘If you could, Lois,’ went on John in the same quiet way, ‘you 
need haVe no more thoughts of quitting your peaceful home. We 
would all live here together. We would make your mother’s 
happiness and comfort our great aim and object. She should be 
our sacred charge, and I think we could gild the heavy cloud of 
even such a sorrow as hers by our love.’ 

Lois could have sobbed aloud in the tumult of her feelings. 

*O don’t, John, don’t,’ she cried, ‘1 cannot bear it.’ 

He stopped short instantly, and looked earnestly at her. 

‘Cannot bear what, my darling ?’ 

‘To hear you talk so. You must not tempt me to be disloyal. 
If it were only for myself, I might give up everything for her ; but 
there is another.’ 

John did not at once understand. As it happened, he had 
seldom szen Frank Marshall—seldom heard his name mentioned. 
He was quite ignorant of the intimacy which had sprung up be- 
tween the rector’s nephew and the doctor’s household. Indeed, 
nobody save Lois herself was aware quite how far matters had 
gone, or how often Frank did come. 

‘Another?’ he repeated, rather vaguely. 
side you and your mother to be thought of ?’ 


‘Is there anyone be- 


She looked up at him fearlessly, her tears drying on her cheek. 
A different sort of light had come into her eyes. 

‘Yes, John,’ she answered, ‘ there is the man I love to think of, 
too—the man who loves me, and who will one day make me his 
wife. Nobody knows it—not even mother ; for it is only in these 
last days that he has spoken out what has been in our hearts so 
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long, and I could not talk of such a thing in the midst of her deep 
sorrow. John, dear, I do love you. You are the best and truest 
and kindest of friends. If I had not learned a different sort of 
love, I could have put my hand in yours and gone with you to the 
world’s end. But now I cannot, I cannot—not even for mother’s 
sake. But you understand, do you not? You would not have me 


ee Zu gp tan TO 


*SHE WAS STARTLED TO PERCEI\ E THAT 
THE COOK WAS A TALL MAN,’ 


come to you with a lie upon 
my lips and with a shadow 
between us ?’ 

‘Before God—No, child,’ 
he answered, almost vehe- 
mently. He caught her 
hands in his, and stood look- 
ing down at her with a white 
stillness upon his face. ‘ May 
God bless you in your choice, 
and keep you always true 
and faithful. May He deal 
with the man you love as he 
deals with you,’ 

Then he dropped her hands as suddenly as he had taken them, 
and was gone before she could speak another word. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THERE was no help for it—go they must. Lois combated the 
idea for a while ; turned over many schemes for adding to their 
scanty income by teaching, writing, needlework, and what not. 
But by no calculation could she satisfy herself that they could make 
ends meet. 

In their quiet little village pupils were rot obtainable. Her 
literary earnings were altogether too small and uncertain to be 
reckoned upon seriously. If she sought for a post in some London 
school, the daily journey to and fro would absorb far too large a 
proportion of what she could hope to earn; and she had not had 
the training which would enable her to compete, with any chance 
of success, in the ranks of those seeking employment in the crowded 
arena of tuition. 

The kindly clergyman of the parish stood her friend through all. 
He had no idea of the secret tie which bound her and Frank to- 
gether. He might probably have thought it a mad thing on both 
sides had it come to his ears. But he was sincerely interested in 
Lois, and most anxious to help her ; for he knew that in the event 
of her mother’s death, she would be thrown upon the world prac- 
tically penniless. 

‘My dear,’ he said to her one day, when the practice had finally 
been sold for a fair price, and the in-coming doctor was in nego- 
tiation for the bulk of their household goods—John Haythorne 
having conducted the business arrangements all through with a 
scrupulous regard for the interests of his old friend's widow, ‘1 
have heard of an opening of a kind for you, if you are willing to 
take it; but it is not the kind of thing your friends would have 


chosen for you, and you may perhaps feel that it would be a come 
down in the world to accept it.’ 

Lois gave a pathetic little smile. 

‘1 think we have already come down as far as circumstances 
can bring us,’ she replied. ‘Indeed, I shall be very grateful for 
anything that would enable me to help mother and give me occu- 
pation, for idleness is the worst possible thing 
for me; and I do so long for some real hard 
work,’ 

‘Well, my dear, the work will be hard in a 
way, although I hope not too hard, A_ brother 
clergyman of mine in a rather out-of-the-world 
parish in Hampshire is in need of a teacher for 
his girls’ school. It is a voluntary school, and 
practically under his management and control. 
He has had some rather unfortunate experiences 
of late with teachers, and writes to ask me if I can 
help him. There is a comfortable little house 
for the mistress, and only girls and a few quite 
little boys to teach. ‘The big boys all go to a 
larger school in the next parish ; so you will have 
a clear field, and no noise and trouble from the 
proximity of a boys’ school close by. I have 
written asking whether a lady without previous 
training would be of any use, and he is delighted 
to think of securing anyone so trustworthy and 
capable as yourself, my dear—for I have told him 
something of your past history,’ 

Lois’s eyes were brightening slowly. After 
these weeks of enforced inaction and suspense the 
prospect of any settled home and work was 
pleasant, and teaching had always been a gift 
with her. She had gained confidence by her 
success in Sunday school, and no misgivings 
hindered her from accepting the appointment 
with gratitude and pleasure, 








Mrs, Temple shrank just a little bit when the 
matter was first propounded to her ; but her sound sense soon con- 
vinced her that it would be wrong to refuse such an opening. They 
could live happily together in a quiet little home of their own, The 
clergyman’s wife wrote most kindly to Lois, giving a pleasant picture 
of the place and life. The mother knew that the girl had no one but 
herself to look to in the future, since she could not see her way to ac- 
cepting John Haythorne asa husband, This would have been a 
greater source of trouble to her had there been room in her mind for 
minor troubles to find a place ; but all seemed swallowed up in that 
one terrible loss. She had suddenly grown old and rather enfeebled. 
She let Lois settle everything, and judge about everything. She 
seemed to have no real interest left in life—was gentle, loving, and 
tender, but rather as one whose heart is elsewhere, and who only 
lives and moves in a sort of dream, 

John approved the plan, notwithstanding that it would sunder 
him altogether from Lois. Perhaps he felt that it was better the 
separation should now be final and complete. He had done all he 
could for them, and he at least knew that Lois had another pro- 
tector and counsellor, although he had not even asked his name, 
and was ignorant who it was that had won the heart so dear to him. 
If ever she spoke of bim it was only as ‘Frank,’ and she was 
chary of any allusion to him in their interviews 

‘You will always remember that I am your friend, Lois,’ he said, 
when he came to say a final good-bye. ‘If ever you want me, you 
have only to write to me. But you have a natural protector now, 
and when you can speak of these things to your mother, no doubt 
she will feel she has found a son, and will not feel any further need 
of me. But you must never think that I shall cease to be ready and 
willing to help you if Ican, You have your own special niche in 
my heart, which can never be filled by any other,’ 

She looked up with grateful eyes. The tears were very near to- 
night ; but she was resolved to hold up to the last. It had been a 
trying time—packing up and sending off all those familiar treasures 
from which they felt they could never part. Now the house stood 
stripped of all save actual solid furniture, which it was thought too 
expensive to move. The new man had bought this ; but the home- 
like look of the place was gone, and it was hard to realise that 
‘home’ could ever exist for them in a strange place. Mrs. Temple 
was at the rectory. Lois was alone in the old house, but would 
join her mother at night. 

‘You are very good, John,’ she answered, ‘I shall never forget 
you. You have been a dear friend always. Would you like me to 
write to you sometimes ?’ 

The question was almost timidly put ; and he hesitated before 
answering it. 

‘If ever you are in trouble and want help that I can give, be 
sure and write at once ; but for the rest—it seems hard to say— 
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but perhaps it would be better not to correspond. You understand 
why I say this, dear? You know it is not because you are not 
dear to me—just the other way 

‘Oh, John!’ said Lois with sudden impetuosity, ‘I wish you had 
not cared like that I cannot bear to give you pain. 

‘It is a pain I think | would not be without, Lois,’ he said ; and 

w exclaimed impetuously 

‘Oh, L hope you will tind somebody one day worthy of you. 
John, you will let me know if ever you marry ” ; : . 

*You will certainly know, Lois, if ever | marry,’ he answered ; 
and taking her hand in bis tenderly, he carried it once to his lips, 


i then ikea almost abruptly away from the old familiar house, 
1 his head to look back at it or her. 


The next evening Lois and her mother arrived at the new home. 


It wa pretty lnue cottage, quaint and home-like, covered with 

climbing creepers that in sammer would be a blaze of bloom. Even 

on this chill December afternoon the place looked home-like and 

cheery, for it was bright and clean as hands could make it, 

and ny fire | d upon the hearth of the little sitting-room, 
al 1 Alichen 

Lois d been 1 so long, that the very sight of a new place of 

oO thei ve her a sense of proud ownership, and the 

indly, homely face of the woman who had been put in to make 
ready for them ed a cheery welcome, Mrs. Temple was 
helped to a ¢ ble chair by the fire in the parlour, for the 
journey and wi | vone before had tired her out, but Lois had to 
run bith ud thither to inspect her new domain, and making a quick 
dash into t Lit kitchen behind, whence proceeded the sound of 
spluttering 1 frizziin he was st cd for a moment to perceive 
that the cook was a tall man, who might have been the rector him- 

{ for he knew, till he suddeuly turned round with a quick 
exclamation found herself face to face with—Frank ! 

* You here hie ied with a little gasp, for she had been just a 
little wee lit pained by his silence for the last three days, and by the 
fact that | had not come to her to say good-bye in the old 
home Ile had ex ined that he was going: to be ‘tre mendously 
busy pending the anival of the Christmas vacation ; but still, she 
had thoaght he mzeA/ have found time for one last visit. 

* Darling,’ he cried, taking her in his arms, ‘ Forgive me for the 
hittlhe deception ; but [ had set my heart on coming down to get 
everythi ready for you. You will tind a little ot the old home 
here waiting for you, and my rooms are close by. 1 shall sec you 


every day 
*Oh, rood of you. | could not think whose hands 
had been at work in the parlour [| never thought anything could 
(nd are you going to spend your holiday 

that will be so good. Now mother will learn what 


Frank, how 


look 0 homelike 
here ? Al! 
it is like to have ason! 

* The ‘er is that she will have too much of her son,’ 
laughed Frank, ‘For what do you think, Lois? I have got the 
prospect of regular literary work, and so I have thrown up the 
and have come down here to: live in rural quietness, write 
Litlle sweetheart, what do you 


only danyper 


ollice, 


my book, and be pear you always 


think of th 


Lois pave him a quick, tartled look, 
about his neck. 


*O Frank, dear, [ can't stop to hear 


and then flung her arms 


think 


about it now, or 


whether it is quite wise or not. 1 only know it makes me happier 
than | thought anything ever could do again. 

*Then | am quite sure it was wise and right,’ said Frank, with a 
proud an pPpy smile, 


CHAPTER V. 


PERHAPS it was not very wise ; but it was very delightful, and 
made the three per + most concerned exceedingly happy. 
Frank was presented to Mrs. ‘Temple that very evening as her 


prospective son, and Frank at once took upon himself pretty filial 


airs and duti that the heart of the gentle widow was won almost 
fiom the ti 

And it made such a difference having him close at hand. 

Not only had h them with a skill and 
delicate forethought which could not but win many a gratetul 


never weary of devising contrivances for thei 


made the house ready for 


thought ; but he w 
comtort, and bis voice and presence seemed to bring a sort of breezy 
the atmosphere of 
might otherwise have hung over them. 
ull after Christmas, The time till 
portunities of making ac- 


sunshine into the house, and to chase away 


sorrow and depression whic 
Lois had no teaching to do 


then was her own She nnproved her 0} 


quaintance with the cott 


fulure el 


wers and their children, amongst whom her 
orts were to lic ; and she won golden opinions both from 
them and from the clergyman and his wile. She read all she could to 
prepare herself for her coming tasks, aod threw herself into her 
i 


dl will that encouraged the rector to hope for the 


yocalion Ww a pe 
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best. He had been a little disturbed by the arrival of a lover on the 
scene ; but he was told that several years must of necessity elapse 
before any marriage could be thought of, and it was plain that Lois 
had every intention of throwing herself heart and soul into her 
teaching. 

Frank was equally resolved to make fame and fortune as a writer. 
He had considerable talent, and editors and publishers were 
beginning to notice him. His stories always found a market ; but 
his real bent was rather for essays, and slightly mystical and poetical 
abstractions, and these were not always so saleable. 

However, he had great hopes of making his way, and rejoiced s« 
heartily in being free of his ‘ tread-mill ’ that Lois had not the heart 
to scold him, although she was not quite convinced of the wisdom 
of the st p. 

Nevertheless they were all very happy. Lois made Frank bring 
one of his wiiting-tables across and deposit it in the bay window ot 
their little parlour ; and whilst she was engaged with her pupils he 
would come and sit with Mrs. ‘Temple — not often talking, generally 
deeply engrossed upon the task in hand—but soothing her by his 
presence, and preventing her from feeling the loneliness of her life, 
and freeing Lois from avy sense of anxiety about the solitary mothes 
at home. 

To be sure they had ups and downs. Lois’s life was in som« 
respects a hard one, for they could not afford to keep a servant, 
though they had a woman in daily to do the roughest of the work. 
The girl had to do a good deal herself, for Mrs. ‘Temple became 
very delicate and frail, and was unequal to any but the lightes 
household tasks ; and she had her trials and troubles in her school 
life, too. Often she grew weary of the monotony of teaching dull 
rustic children, who seemed to have so little to give back in respons« 
to all the labour bestowed upon them. At last the session came to 
an end, and the clergyman and his wife assured her that they were 
entirely satisfied with her work in the school. 

Chis was a great delight to Lois, who now prepared thoroughly 
to enjoy her six weeks’ holiday. She had set her heart upon 
taking her mother away to the Isle of Wight for a change, and of 
course, Frank must needs come too. 

Phey still had the bulk of the money for which they had sold 
their furniture. A small investment had been taken up for them 
with a part of the proceeds of that and the practice ; but John had 
paid over the balance into the bank, and Lois felt that it would be 
no extravagance, cither for herself or her mother, to shut up the 
house and enjoy a real holiday at the sea. 

It was very delightful to have nothing to do all day but to dream 
or read beneath the shadow of the rocks to the splash of the 
summer waves. ‘They found a quiet little nook away from the 
popular resorts, where they could be accommodated in a cottage, 
and have the little bay on which it stood all to themselves. 

Frank wrote poems and little descriptive touches which enchanted 
Lois, and seemed to her perfect gems of art ; and she had time 
once more to put her ideas upon paper, and wrote a couple of little 





stones which quite delighted her lover. 

‘You really have the gift,” he said. ‘I wish I had as much for 
story-writing. If I had written those things IL could get them 
published like a shot.’ 

‘Then copy and amend them, and send them in,’ cried Lois, with 
a tittle flush of pleasure. ‘1 have lost my little local connection, 
and I should not have a chance of being even read.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ he answered, and sat thinking awhile ; then he 
looked up with a laugh in his eyes. 

* Look here, Lois,’ he said, * yeur name will soon be the same as 
mine—I.. Marshall (for you know I always write under my first 
Christian name, Lawrence ; though I was always called Frank at 
home, to, distinguish me from my father) ; suppose you borrow 
your future name a little in advance, and be L. Marshall now? 
Phen your stories will get read, and I believe they will be taken, 
too ; and that will be a nice little addition to your school stipend.’ 

*O, Frank, would that be fair?’ 

‘1 think so, if I revised and copied them, and remodelled a little 
where 1 thought best. Or we could collaborate under the name 
‘* 1. and L. Marshall ””—how would that do?” 

Lois thought that would do excellently ; and many happy hours 
were spent composing and writing pretty fanciful stories, which 
were disposed of in time here and there, uill by degrees L. and L. 
Marshall became a siguature known to a variety of periodicals. 

This success was not achieved in a day, nor did it come to so 
very much even in the end; but the work was congenial to Lots, 
and lightened the monotony of her daily toil, and the little sums of 
money which these stories brought in from time to time were laid 
by in the savings bank as a rest egg towards the setting up of that 
little home which was the goal of tneir hopes. 

They had to exercise patience, however, for Frank had a rathes 
hard battle before he could even think of marriage. Of course, it 
meant to him the support not only of Lois, but of her mother also, 
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for the girl could not keep on her duties as a school mistress when | 


she became his wife, nor could she reckon upon adding to the 
income save occasionally and fitfully. 

There were times when he told himself he had done foolishly in 
throwing up his clerkship and offending his friends, who now had 
almost forgotten him ; and yet the life of repose and literary toil 
led in this quiet place, close to Lois, was very sweet to both, and 
they were brave and patient, willing to take the ups and downs 
with fortitude and cheeifulness, secure in their affection, and hope- 
ful as to the ultimate end of their protracted courtship. 

The end of this courtship came rather suddenly, after Lois had 
been three years mistress of her school. 

\n outbreak of influenza visited the parish. The rector was one 
of the first victims. He had been a kind friend to them all along, 
and they felt his death keenly. Perhaps it was the shock of hearing 
this sad news that helped to prostrate in a severe relapse poor Mrs. 
Temple, who was thought to be on the high road to recovery. She 
had been frail and delicate ever since her husband’s death. — Lois, 
released for the time being from school duties —for the school had 
to be closed luring the epidenic nursed het devotedly, but in fear 
and trembling. From the first she had feared it would go hard 
with the invalid, and her fears were only too fully realised. Mrs. 
lemple lingered many weeks, but sank at last, and, commending 
her child to Frank’s love and care, she closed her eyes, and passed 
peacefully away upon the very day that the new rector appeared to 
take possession of his parish. 

Ife was a young and energetic man, with advanced ideas on all sub- 
jects, and considered a certificated teacher necessary for his school. 
He was kind and courteous to Lois, but it was plain he desired a 
new regimen ; and the girl ielt as though all the life were battered 
out of her for the moment. She resigned, and her resignation 
was accepted with alacrity. She vacated the school-house almost 
atonce, and went to visit a friendly farmer’s wife, who had shown her 
great kindness al! along 

Then Frank came to her with his proposition. They would be 
poor he admitted ; but they neither of them feared poverty. He 
had enough regular work to pay the rent of modest lodgings and 
keep them in bread and cheese. With Lois to help him, he was 
almost certain he could do much more; and they had some 
savings to fall back upon. Would she come to him? ~ 

What else could Lois do but put her hands in his, and let him 
settle everything as he would? So there was a quiet litle wedding 
from the village church, and Lois went forth a sad-faced and yet 
happy woman to take up the battle of life in a new home, but 
with the husband of her choice at her side ready to bear the 
burden with her and to shield her from trouble as far as mortal 
man could do, She had met ill-fortune bravely before ; now she 
felt that a great calm and happiness was about to settle down upon 
her life. 


CHAPTER VI. 

‘I THINK it’s a very nice story myself,’ said little Lois, in re- 
sponse to the imaginary approbation of the big battered doll, to 
which she had been whispering it with great emphasis and anima- 
tion, ‘I should like to write it all out on nice paper with blue 
lines—or else on father’s typewriter, which would perhaps be 
better still, because of the writing and spelling—and send it to be 
printed like he does his things. I’m sure people would think it 
was a very nice story, it’s so interesting about the head of the king 
being taken on a pole to the Lady Margaret’s sick bed. I’m sure 
she'd get better directly after seeing that the enemy was dead.’ 

The little child who was indulging in this soliloquy was seated 
upon the shabby rug of a small suburban parlour before a rather 
scanty fire. ‘The room bore the stanip of ‘lodging-house’ written 
large all over it, although there were a few home-like touches here 
and there, and traces of the habits of the occupants. The presence 
of a typewriter upon a second table in the window indicated 
literary pursuit of some kind or other, and scattered sheets of MSS. 
lying about seemed to give evidence of suddenly interrupted work. 

A tea-tray stood upon the centre table; but it had stood there 
unheeded a good while now. ‘The child had been filling up the 
time of patient waiting by detailing in some length one of the many 
romances with which her head was teeming, and which her doll 
and the cat (when it was to be had) were privileged to hear, when 
the plots were sufficiently developed to be capable of translation 
into speech. 

This particular romance had been long flitting in the child’s 
active brain, and indeed a good part of it had been transferred 
to paper. Lois had a store of coloured paper—advertisement bills 
and the fly-leaves of printed catalogues which she carefully hoarded 
—and from time to time, when the muse was hot upon her, she 
would endeavour to write out upon these odds and ends of paper 
the ideas always at work in her imaginative braio. 
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It was not wonderful that she should have this taste, or this 
vivid imagination. She inherited the gift from both father and 
mother, for the little one was the only surviving child of Frank and 
Lois Marshall, and she had been born and brought up in an atmos- 
phere of literary composition, and had from her very infancy been 
accustomed to hear her father and mother discuss together the 
outlines of their joint stories, or read the tinished work aloud at 
at the end of the day. 

It seemed the most natural occupation in the world to the quick 
and observant child. She supposed that story writing was part of 
the regular business of life, and that she would learn to do it pro- 
perly much in the same way that she learned to read and sew, 

She was only just nine years old, but she could use the type- 
writer with a fair amount of skill and precision. She had watched 
her parents at work upon it ever since she could remember any- 
thing, and many a time had she coaxed her father to let her ‘do 
a bit of his work’ for him. If she were not a rapid manipulator 
she was at least careful and correct. Once when her father had 
scalded his hand she had sut for quite a long time writing his story 
for him under his careful supervision and direction, She had often 
longed to get possession of the machine and ‘do’ one of her own 
from beginning to end, but the opportunity had never come yet. 
Either father or mother was always wanting it, and Lois was 
just a little bit shy of her own productions, Once her father 
had laughed over a story she had shown to him, and since then Lois 
had resolved to keep her effusions to herself and suddenly to astonish 
her parents by blossoming out into a famous author, 

‘Lthink ‘The Knight and his Lady-love’ might really make a 
‘hit’ if only I could send it somewhere,’ said Lois half aloud, as 
she sat waiting patiently for her mother’s return. * Ll wonder how 
much I should get for it; I should like to buy something nice fot 
father and mother ; I know a lot of things they would like to have, 
but they haven't got money enough to buy them. It would be nice 
to get some of these things, and surprise them.’ 

Lois was quickly off in a different sort of dream, picturing the 
time when she should suddenly turn into a famous and _ successful 
writer, and heap luxuries of every kind upon the heads of hex 
parents. From this delightful dream she was awakened by the 
entrance of the elder Lois, who came softly into the room, and 
bent over to kiss the little one in her lowly seat. 

‘Tired of waiting, my darling, and quite hungry ?’ 

‘Rather, mother dear ; but it doesn’t matter now you've come, 
Is father’s head better ?’ 

‘I hope so, dearest. He has just got off to sleep, so we must be 
very quiet, and not wake him. I could not get away before, lest 
I should disturb him by moving, and bring the pain back.’ 

The mother stirred up the little fire as she spoke, and set the 
kettle on to boil. She lighted the lamp upon the table, and stood 
revealed in the yellow light—a pale, worn-looking woman of above 
thirty summers, with a gentle face and sweet trusting eyes-—the 
same Lois as of old, but grown older through care and suffering 
rather than through the flight of time. ‘There were times when 
Lois looked quite young and blooming, as her husband was fond 
of telling her; but these moments were growing rarer, and this 
was not one of them. Things had been going rather hardly with 
the Marshalls of late, and Lois had had an unwonted load of 
anxiety to bear. 

Last year one of the publishing firms with which they had 
long been acquainted, and for which L. and L, Marshal! had worked 
a great deal, changed hands, and the new managers had not proved so 
kindly disposed towards their productions. ‘They wanted more sen- 
sational and fin-de-sidcle literature, and the tender grace of the 
Marshalls’ style was thrown away upon them. 

This had made a great difference to the finances of the little 
home, Frank had had to try other branches of journalistic work, 
and in the end had been forced to come to London, that he might 
be able to supply London Letters to some of the provincial papers 
for which he had written during the past years, and to be more in 
the swim of literary matters generally. 

The change had not been beneficial to any of them. Little 
Lois, it is true, still kept her country roses ; but the mother had 
grown pale and thin, and Frank himself began to suffer from a 
distressing form of meuralgic headache, which threatened at times 
to be a terrible drawback to his power of work. 

And when he was ill it threw such a heavy burden upon the wife. 
Lois could do a considerable portion of the literary work in which she 
was always more or less associated ; but there was the education of 
the child, which must not be neglected, and the care of the husband 
and the litthke home—for though they were only in lodgings Lois 
liked to call it home, and they could not afford much service, and 
had to do a good deal for themselves. 

So of late life had been rather hard for Lois, and the loneliness 
of the great city weighed upon her spirit increasingly. It was such 










































































a change from the sweet country life and the friendships to which 
she had been used there 

In London they knew nobody, save a few literary acquaintances 
recently made—not all of them by any means congenial. Lois had 
long since lost sight of John Haythorne, and knew not whether 
he was alive or dead. Her mother had written to him so long as 
she lived, but Lois had only written twice—once to announce the 
fact of her death, and again a few weeks after to tell of her own ap- 
proaching marriage. On both occasions John had answered in a 
kind and friendly way, and had sent them the handsomest wedding 
present that they had received, but somehow she had never written 
after her marriage, and had now quite lost sight of him. 
times in her life of present loneliness and anxiety she felt sorry 
that she had let slip so firm a friendship, for she realised now that 
alter all these years they could meet again as old friends, without 
any shadow of the past between them, John would be growing an 
elderly man by now, and perhaps have a wife and family of his own 
about him 

‘Ile would have been kind to the little one, I know,’ said the 
mother to herself, as she watched the child’s grave face across the 
little tea-table * Poor little darling she has so little brightness 
in he r life. John would have made a pet of her, and taken her out 
and given her treats, I know. Well, well, I think I made a mis- 
take, but it cannot be helped now—though I do sometimes feel 
hungry for the sight of a kindly familiar face in this great wilder- 
ness of bricks and mortar.’ 


Some- 


Little Lois looked up with big questioning eyes. 

* Has father finished the story yet, mother ? 

*No, dear, his head was too bad. If he is better he will finish it 
to-morrow ; or perhaps I can if he cannot—only then you would 
have to do your lessons alone.’ 

*Is it wanted in a particular hurry, mother ?’ 

* Well, dear, it is a commission from a new magazine, and one 
which father wants to write for, and it was promised for this week. 
He will be very sorry if he cannot get it done in time, as the 
c ae may think him untrustworthy and not give him anything else 
aon ans 3 

Lois turned this idea over in her mind for a few minutes and 
then began upon a new subject. 

‘Mother, dear, | should so like to write a story on the type- 
writer myself some day, with proper paper ; do you think I might, 
if nobody else were using it ?’ 

rhe mother was glad to think of anything which should bring 
pleasure and gratiheation to the lonely little maid, and she 
answered with a pleased smile, 

‘Yes, darling, you certainly may, if a day comes when father 
and I are not wanting it. 1 know ‘you will be careful of it.’ 

‘Indeed, mother, I will. I- know all about how to do it. I 
will take great care. Oh, I shall like it so much; I am so much 
And the child went to bed with a bright face and 
a brain teeming with ambitious projects. 

She saw her way to fame and fortune at last. 


obliged to vou.’ 


(70 be continued.) 


OUR 1896 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY |]. C. HOROBIN, M.A., 


Principal, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


Students are advised to study carefully the following 
notes for the examination: 

1. At the examination in every paper be careful to fill up 
ACCURATELY and FULLY the front page of the book. 


2. It is of the utmost importance also to give fully the particulars 
as to Science and Art Certificates, and other information asked for 
on the detached form 
N.B Varks eve lost at every examination by candidates through 

NEGLECT @ € ALL fA tformation asked for. 

3. Nothing written between the lines or on the left hand page or 

cover of the books is read, and it is therefore so much waste time 


and energy to do it 


4. Easy questions WELL ANSWERED will get relatively more 
marks than poor answers to apparently harder questions. 


5s. Distribute the questions attempted well over the paper so as 
to avoid giving the exau.iner the idea of partial preparation, which 
always tells against the examine 

6. Be very careful to attempt only the number of questions 
allowed. Frequently examinees lose marks for neglect of the regu- 
lations in this respect. 
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7. In every paper leave some time for revision. More marks 
can be saved in this way, as a rule, than can be gained by rushed 
work in the last few minutes of the time. 


ScHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
Notes for SOME questions. 


1. Voluntary attention is the outcome of desire, in some measure 
controlable by the will, but more by interest. 


2. Mental Arithmetic allows of concentration on the principles 
rather than the mecharics of calculation. 
_ Geography gives opportunity for training the powers of observa- 
tion, the imagination, and memory. 

Analysis gives excellent exercise in deductive reasoning. 





3. Apprehension means becoming aware of a thing as separate 
and distinct from other things. 

Comprehension is this and something more. It includes the 
knowledge of the whole and the understanding of the relation of 


the parts. 


4. Perception is the act whereby the results of sensation are con- 
sidered as the attributes of objective existences. 

Conception is the recognition of the ‘idea’ of a class of objects 
and includes the processes of comparison, abstraction, and generali- 
sation, 

This is the basis of the aphorism ‘from the concrete and in- 
dividual to the abstract and general,’ is the order of development. 


5. Habit is the outcome of repetition whereby the desire and 
facility to do a thing become a fixed disposition. 

A well-arranged time table tends to inculcate orderly habits, and 
all moral advances are made by the practice of right acts until they 
become a habit. 

6. A definition must be exactly equivalent to the species defined, 
and must not contain the name of the thing defined, its correlative, 
nor opposite. The best definitions gained by stating the genus and 
differentia. 

Species = genus + differentia. 
Man = animal + rational. 
.". Definition of man = rational animal. 


7. Two propositions are opposed when they have the same sub- 
ject and predicate, but differ in quantity or quality or both. 
All men are honest = No men are honest. 
Some men are honest = Some men are not honest. 


8. ‘The middle term must always be distributed.’ 
Consider carefully this example, and try and explain. 
Most men wear coats, 
— - hats. 
.”, Some 9 both. 

9. Words : In Grammar are parts of sentences having specific 
functions. 

In Logic are the terms of a proposition or such as cannot be 
so used, 

Sentences: In Grammar are simple or complex, in the latter 
being considered in the relational aspect of the parts. 

In Logic they are propositions, differing in quality and quantity, 
and in the case of complex sentences have to be considered with 
respect to the validity or otherwise of the reasoning, and the par- 
ticular form of presentation. 


10. Species is part of genus, since genus is made up of the 
classes of things called the species and genuses part of species, 
since the species contains all the things common to the genus in 
addition to the difference distinguishing the species. 

11. For registration questions read carefully the circular of the 
Department given in the N.U.T. edition of the Code. 


12. In time tables the most important things to be shown clearly 
are :— 
(2) The time given to religious observances and instruction. 
(6) The time for Pupil Teachers’ instruction and superinten- 
dence in teaching. 
(c) The nature and distribution of the staff. 
(@) The list of subjects attempted in each division of the 
school with the total time allowed for each. 


gq A New Course of Preparation, with Hints, and Help 
of every kind, will be begun after the Holidays. 
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OUR SCOTCH LETTER. 


Leaving Cer-) It is reported that the Leaving Certificate 
tificates. § papers will be examined this year with 
more care than in former years, and that the results will not 
be known before October. It seems that pupils have 
been admitted to the University classes, on the strength of 
their having taken certain certificates, who have been found 
by the University authorities unfit to profit by the instruction 
given, and who would certainly not have passed the ordinary 
University Preliminary Examination. The Leaving Certificate 
being in certain cases accepted in lieu of the ordinary pre- 
liminary examination, it is to be hoped that the Education 
Department will see to it that a sufficiently high standard is 
maintained to satisfy the requirements of the Universities. 


The Assem-? The General Assemblies of the Church of 
blies. $ Scotland and the Free Church have re- 
cently held their annual meetings. The burden of the 
complaint of both churches is the scarcity of male students in 
their training colleges. The male student threatens to become 
ere long an extinct species. The reason for this is not far to 
seek ; the inducements for young men of ability to enter the 
teaching profession are not sufficiently strong. If the clergy 
wish to attract young men of the right sort to become 
teachers, they can help to do so by using their influence in the 
School Boards of the country to increase the emoluments. As 
usual, there has been heard in the assemblies the annual out- 
cry that religious instruction is being neglected in the public 
schools. ‘This is, perhaps, a natural error for the clergy to fall 
into, who are no longer ex efficto managers of these schools. 
By those who are better able to judge, however, it is generally 
admitted that this important branch never at any time re- 
ceived more careful attention than at present. it is surely 
somewhat ungracious on the part of the clergy to make such 
a charge, more especially in consideration of the fact that 
most of the efficient teaching in this subject, in the Sunday 
schools as well as in the day schools, is given by the distrusted 
certificated teachers. Possibly, if Clause 27 of the English 
Education Bill were extended to Scotland, and if the ministers 
of the various denominations took the matter in hand at all, 
they would find it somewhat difficult to maintain the religious 
instruction of the children at the present high level. It might 
be well to let them have a trial. 


Bible Exami- | Speaking of religious instruction leads us to 
nations. notice that Presbyteries and School 
Boards are beginning to have doubts as to the wisdom of 
formal examinations in this subject. We have never had any 
doubt that these annual exhibitions, where they are held, are 
injurious to the most valuable kind of Bible teaching. The 
really important part of the Bible instruction, namely, the moral 
and spiritual effect produced, is just the part that cannot be 
tested by formal examination. ‘The time taken up in getting 
every child to know with perfect accuracy the Bible facts, in 
which the children can and will be tested, leads to the com- 
plete subordination of the essential part of the religious 
instruction. ‘The Bible lesson, if it is to have the desired 
influence for good, ought to be felt by all engaged in it to be 
on a totally different level from the rest of the work of the 
day. The examination in this subject degrades it in the eyes 
of both scholars and teachers to the level of an ordinary Code 
subject—a second history class subject, in fact. 
A Lady ke metropolitan branch of the Institute has 
President. just elected as its President for the year 
Miss Flora C. Stevenson. A few years ago Miss Stevenson 
was elected an Honorary Fellow of the Educational Institute, 
and she has been for a number of years a regular member of | 
the branch. Elected a member of the first School Board 
for the city of Edinburgh, Miss Stevenson has been a member 
ff every succeeding board, and it may safely be said that no 
School Board member in all Scotland takes a more en- 
lightened and liberal view of the duties of the position, or 
discharges them with greater assiduity and efficiency. It is a | 
new departure to place a lady in the presidential chair, but in 
honouring Miss Stevenson the branch has honoured itself. | 
We feel sure that the new President’s term of office will be a | 





prosperous one, and we should not be surprised to find 
Miss Stevenson occupying at no distant date the still more 
prominent position of President of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland. 


Dr. Kerr's ) Dr. Kerr, H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools,who 

Farewell. § retires during the present summer, has been 
giving a farewell address to the teachers of his district, his 
subject being ‘A Thirty-five Years’ Retrospect.’ ‘The address 
was a happy combination of humour and wise counsel, and 
was interspersed with many racy anecdotes connected with 
his own experiences as an examiner. One sample may be 
given. ‘The subject was ‘Oliver Cromwell,’ and the following 
was the deliverance of a pupil teacher upon it: ‘ Cromwell’s 
eyes were a dark grey, and his nose was large and of a deep 
red colour, but underneath it was a truly religious soul.’ 


The General ] More than the usual interest is this year 

Secretaryship. J being taken in the annual meetings of the 
various branches of the Institute, owing to the fact that it will 
fall to the delegates at the September meeting to elect a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Smith, the General Secretary, who has inti- 
mated his intention not to seek re-election. ‘The most likely 
candidates for the post, so far as yet known, are Mr. John G. 
Kerr, M.A., Headmaster of Allan Glen’s School, Glasgow, 
and Mr. John Laurence, F.E.1.S., Headmaster of Old Monk 
land Public School, Coatbridge. Mr. Kerr is a man of very 
exceptional ability, and he has done much valuable work in 
connection with the Benevolent Fund and the Pension 
Scheme, although his efforts in connection with the latter 
have not as yet been crowned with the success they deserve. 
It will probably militate to some extent against Mr. Kerr’s 
chances of support from public school teachers that he is a 
secondary teacher and a member of the Secondary Teachers’ 
Association, which is at present somewhat seriously at vari- 
ance with the Institute on matters affecting the status of the 
public schools of the country. 

Mr. Laurence is also a man of acknowledged ability, and 
he has conclusively proved his zeal for the interests of the 
Institute by his having acted for more than twenty years as 
the secretary (unpaid) of the large Hamilton branch. During 
most of these years he has been a member of the general, 
special, and finance committees of the Institute, and has thus 
gained an intimate acquaintance with every department of 
Institute work. It will certainly be in Mr. Laurence’s favour 
that he is a public school teacher, and consequently in full 
sympathy with the work and wants of those teachers who 
form the great bulk of the membership of the Institute. 


Conference at | The Northern Counties Schoolmasters’ 

Dingwall. Association had its annual ftield-day this 
year at Dingwall. The conference was largely attended, and 
some interesting papers were read. Mr. Duthie’s appeal for 
union is not uncalled for, notwithstanding the fact that many 
branches of the Institute have been during the past year add- 
ing largely to their numbers. It is pleasing to notice that the 
Rev. Alex. Macquarrie, who was at one time a teacher, never 
misses an opportunity of attending these northern mectings 
and taking a sympathetic part in the discussions. His re- 
marks in favour of scholarly and successful teachers being 
allowed to rise from one grade of school to a higher, and to 
the Inspectorate, will meet with the approval of the whole 
profession. Mr. Watson’s paper on Secondary Education 
was an able one, and his audience must have cordially agreed 
with him that many go into the profession who are totally 


| unfitted for it, and who, had they been prepared for commer- 
| cial pursuits, would have been much more useful and success- 
ful members of society. It is a hopeful sign to find a man in 


Mr. Watson’s position pleading for a scientific training in our 
higher class schools. Dr. Mackay brought the claims of 
Superannuation before the meeting, and advised that this sub- 
ject should be kept steadily before Members of Parliament 
and the public. We fear there is little hope of a scheme 
being passed during the present session, but all the same 
Dr, Mackay’s advice to keep pegging away is a wise one. 
School A company of somewhat over 8,000 met at 
Football. } the well-known Logie Green Football 
Ground on Monday, Ist June, to witness the final tie for the 
Inspectors’ Cup for Edinburgh schools, when a well-played 
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match between Regent Road and Dean Schools ended in a 


draw. The match was re played the following Friday ma 
drizzling rain, which reduced the ‘audience’ to 2,000, and the 
result was a win for Regent Road team. The final tie for 


the Leith Schools’ Cup was played at Beechwood Park on the 
Sth, when Lochend Road teain beat Newhaven by four goals 
to mil. These competitions have much interest alike for 
lovers of football and lovers of boys. They have already 
done much to deve lop an esprit de corps which is often much 


wanted in our public schools, and they have been the means 
of drawing together the teachers and the older boys ina 
common interest. They have further helped greatly to culti- 


vate a fine style of play, where science and skill take the 
place of roughness, and from this needed influence much 





' ood In ty be hoped. 


A Dundee Over- ‘The following overture to the general 


ture. J meeting of the Institute in September | 


has been adopted by the Dundee branch of the E.LS.: 
‘That this branch of the FE. 1. S. overture the general meet- 
ing of the Institute in September to petition the Education 
Department that facilities to perfect study of French and Ger- 
man by residence abroad be granted to native teachers of 
modern languages similar to those at present enjoyed by 
teachers of science, and that this aid be given after examina- 
tion or other means determined by the Education Depart- 
ment to prove the fitness of candidates to profit by such ex- 


perience It is generally admitted that when a _ native | 
teacher has the requisite knowledge of a foreign language | 


he will teach the language more efficiently than a foreign 
master. Feachers of science are at present offered the 
facilities asked for, and there scems no good reason why the 
same aid should not be granted to teachers of modern 
languages. We shall await with interest the outcome of the 
overture, 


NEW PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. 


BY T. B. ELLERY, F.R.G.S. 
Iv-President of the National Union of Teachers. 
Tuirp SERIEs. 
STANDARD IL. 

The first and second series of ‘ Problems’ having 
been well received, I have pleasure in submitting, at 
the [ditor’s request, a third series. 

very exercise here given will suggest to the 
practical teacher many others of the same kind. May 
I say, too, that the blackboard should be freely used 
in the solution of these problems. 

Many of the exercises may, perhaps, be considered 
too difficult for the particular Standard in connexion 
with which they are set, but they are given for the 
purposes of blackboard lessons and as a preparation 
for more advanced work. 

Each exercise should be written on the board, read 


by the teacher, and then by the class. Every effort | 


should be made to encourage the children to think, 


and to this end preliminary mental practice should | 


be given before any one problem is attempted. 


A 

1. From the sum of 865 and 974 take the product 
of 15 and 1:6. 

2. How many apples shall I require in order to 
give 12 to each of 18 men and 36 women? 

3. How many legs in all have 18 cats, 18 hens, and 
IS dogs f 

j. | gave 75 nuts to each of 9 boys, and had 36 
left. How many had | at first? 





5. There are 126 ‘boys’ in a school, 138 ‘ girls,” 
and 156 ‘infants.. How many buns shall I require 
in order to give 2 to each? 

6. There are 5 boys and 4 girls in a room, and 
there are 153 nuts to divide amongst them. How 
many will each receive ? 

7. | gave 3 apples to each of 8 women, 27 men, 
and 69 boys. How many apples did I give away? 

8. A baker sold 84 penny loaves and 52 twopenny 
loaves. How many pence did he receive? 

9. Mary had 38 pins and Jane 26. Mary lost o. 
How many had they together then? 

10. In a certain box I had 102 pennies. I gave a 
dozen to my son and the same number to my 
daughter. How many had I then? 

11. There are 4 more boys in a certain class than 
girls. If there are 27 girls, how many children are 
there in the class in all ? 

12. A man rides 8 miles an hour on his tricycle. 
How many miles does he cover between 8 o’clock in 
the morning and two o’clock in the afternoon ? 

13. If a man is 41 years old in 1896, in what year 
was he born? 

14. Mary bought 54 apples. If she had bought 
4 more she would have had half as many as Emma, 
How many had Emma? 


B 


15. How many half dozens are there in the sum of 
356, 84, 196, and 54? 

16. What is the ninth part of the product of 72 
and 68? 

17. From the product of 57 and 94 take the 
eleventh part of three thousand and eighty. 

18. A man earned 84 pence, his wife 60 pence, and 
his son 36 pence. How many shillings did they earn 
in all-? 

19. A draper bought 260 yards of cloth. He sold 
28 yards to each of seven men. How many yards 
remained ? 

20. A fruit seller bought 56 pines for 280 pence. 
He sold them at 8 pence each. How many pence 
did he gain? 

21. Aman had 128 apples. He kept 36 for him- 
self, and divided the rest equally among 4 men. 
How many did each man receive ? 

22. There are 12 pence ina shilling. How many 
pence are there altogether in 18 shillings and 7 pence? 

23. At a school treat 720 buns were distributed. 
There were 245 boys present and a number of girls. 
Each of the boys had 2 buns, and the girls had one 
each. How many girls were present? 

24. A man sold 56 sheep on each of 15 days, and 
then 45 sheep on each of 12 days. How many sheep 
did he sell in all? 

25. I had 540 nuts. I kept 280, and sold the rest 
at 10 a penny. How many pennies did I receive ? 

26. There are 6 forms in a room, and on each 
form 9 girls are sitting. 7 boys and 3 girls are 
standing. How many children in the room? 

27. If I buy apples at the rate of 12 for 3d., how 
many can I buy with half-a-crown? 

28. There are 12 pence in a shilling, and 20 shil- 
lings in a pound. A boy saves 3d. a week. In how 





many weeks will he save a pound? 
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29. A man had 06 shillings in the post office sav- 
ings bank. He was ill for 5 weeks, and drew 12s. 
out of the bank each week during that time. How 
many shillings were left in the bank ? 

C 

30. A woman bought 84 nuts. She found that one 
nut out of every six was bad. How many were good? 

31. I bought three buns for each of 56 boys, and 
2 buns for each of 64 girls. How many buns did I buy ? 

32. A man bought 250 sheep, and sold 86 of them. 
He then bought 350, and sold 108 of them. How 
many sheep had he then? 

33. A farmer had 42 cows and 63 sheep. He sold 
a sixth part of the cows, and a ninth part of the 
sheep. How many cows and sheep together had he 
then ? 

34. A man bought 136 pigs. He then sold 2S and 
killed 46. How many more must he buy so as to 
have 200 pigs? 

35. | have 45 apples in each of 2 bags. To how 
many boys can I give 3 apples each? 

36. There were 68 boys and 75 girls in a certain 
school. How many buns shall I require in order to 
give 2 to each of these children and have one for 
myself ? 

37. A farmer bought 3 dozen sheep on each of 
4 days. He sold 18 and then 12. How man had he 
then? 

38. A gentleman gave 36 pennies to each of 
54 men, and he afterwards gave away § shillings 
in pence to another man. How many pence did 
he give away in all? 

39. I bought 88 nuts at 8 a penny and 108 at 9 a 
penny. How many pennies did I spend altogether ? 

40. A postman walks 24 miles each day of the 
week except Sunday, when he walks 8 miles. How 
many miles does he walk in a month of 4 weeks ? 

41. Aman bought a horse, a cow, and 4 sheep, for 
48 pounds. He paid 16 pounds for the horse, and 
24 pounds for the cow. What did he pay for each 
sheep, taking one with another ? 

42. Tom bought 48 marbles, James 64, and Fred 
one hundred. A gentleman then gave each of them 
2 dozen. How many had they in all then ? 

43. Tom bought 150 nuts and gave one half of 
them to Harry. Fred bought 68 and gave a fourth 
of them to Harry. How many had Harry then ? 

44. There are 12 inches in a foot, and 3 feet ina 
yard. How many inches are there in 50 yards? 

45. Aman had 156 marbles. He gave a fourth 
part to one boy, and a third part to another boy. 
How many marbles had he then ? 

ANSWERS, 

1599 16. 544 . 296 buns 
648 apples 17. 5078 32. 406 sheep 
180 legs 18. 15s. 33- 91 altogether 
711 nuts . 164 yards . 138 pigs 

$40 buns . gained 168 pence - 30 boys 

17 nuts - 23 apples . 287 buns 

- 312 apples . 223 pence - 114 sheep 

188 pennies . 230 girls . 2004 pence 
- 55 pins . 1380 sheep . 23 pennies 

75 pennies . 26 pence . 608 miles 

58 children . 64 children + £2 
. 48 miles . 120 apples . 284 marbles 

1855 . So weeks - 92 nuts 

116 apples . 36 shillings 1800 inches 

115 } doz. . 70 good nuts . 65 marbles, 
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‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER'S 
LIBRARY.’ 
IY.—HISTORY AND ROMANCE: JEANNE D’ARC.* 


In the paragraphs which introduced this series of 
papers, it was promised that no narrow professional 
or technical view would be taken in making 
choice of books for special notice, and that books 
would not be excluded which might lay claim to be 
instruments for the promotion of higher general 
culture. The presence of glorious sunny days of 
early summer and the near approach of the weeks 
of freedom and leisure which the summer holidays 
bring to teachers, suggest to us that reading for re- 
creation will be in demand; and that many will be able 
for atime to realise the wish they share with the poet, 
‘O for a book and a quiet nook!’ Hence we venture 
to occupy these columns with some comments on 
books that may be recommended for holiday reading. 

We recognise, however, that in choosing books 
for the pleasant employment of our leisure hours, 
there is no reason why we should cast aside all con- 
siderations but that of mere pastime. l[rivolous 
books abound, and there are times when the weary 
brain may welcome them as a rest-giving medicine. 
But even our holiday reading may, at least, as regards 
part of it, be wisely purposeful. Some of us may 
take our favourite poets, and, sitting or wandering 
beneath leafy woodland shades, lap our souls in 
their blissful visions. Others, and perhaps the 
greater number, may prefer the prose story tellers, 
the novelists. Lately the reading world has had 
provided for it an abundance, we might say indeed 
a surfeit, of problem novels. These in many cases 
are really heavy reading, and can scarcely be ex- 
pected to afford easy recreation for persons jaded by 
close attention to the solution of their own life- 
problems. So we set them aside. 

Another kind of novel or work of fiction of which 
recent months have given us many excellent samples 
is the historical romance. Teachers with a taste for 
history may find the reading of such books as the 
romances of Stanley Weyman, Conan Doyle, and 
Gilbert Parker truly pleasant and profitable for their 
recreation. It is to this class of literature, then, 
that we turn for our new additions to the Practical 
Teacher’s Library. 

It so happens that three volumes have just ap- 
peared which treat of the same series of events, two 
of them being historical romances, and one a more 
serious work of historical biography. The titles are 
‘A Monk of Fife,’ by Andrew Lang, ‘Personal Re- 
collections of Joan of Arc,’ edited by Mark Twain, 
and ‘Jeanne bD’Arc: her Life and Death,’ by Mrs. 
Oliphant. Each of these volumes, it will be seen, is 
the work of a writer of acknowledged skill and ex- 
perience ; and on each of them we propose to offer 
some observations which may possibly induce some 
of our readers to make the reading of the three 
books a sort of holiday task, and perhaps more to 
include one or other of the romances in their bundle 
of books for the seaside. 

* *A Monk of Fife.’ By Andrew Lang. London : Longmans 
and Co. (Price 6s.)  ‘ Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc.’ By 
the Sieur Louis de Conte ; edited by Mark Twain. London : Chatto 
and Windus, (Price 6s.) ‘ Jeanne D’Arc: Her Life and Death,’ by 
Mrs, Oliphant. London: G, P. Putnam's Sons, (Price 5s.) 
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THE 


Mr. Andrew Lang. 

Mr. Andrew Lang is well known as a writer of the 
utmost versatility. He is a scholar steeped in the 
knowledge of mythology, legend, and folklore. 
writes with enthusiasm on his favourite pastimes of 
golf and angling. An expert familiar with all the 


bypaths of literature, he has produced works in nearly | 


every variety of literary form, both prose and verse, 


and in translation and imitation as well as in criti- | 
His constant contri- | 


cism and original production. 
butions to the periodical press form pleasant enough 
reading if one can put up with their ever-present 
smartness. The ease of manner and lightness of 
touch by which they are commonly marked, help 
to make his articles the more tolerable, but at the 
same time they tend to give one the impression that 
the writer is a sort of literary trifler, a player of jeux 
fesprit, a dealer in literary dric-d-drac. 
‘A Monk of Fife. 

‘A Monk of Fife,’ however, seems to us 
thoroughly conscientious piece of artistic work. It 
purports to be ‘the chronicle written by Norman 
Leslie of Pitcullo, concerning marvellous deeds that 
befell in the realm of France, in the years of our 
Redemption, MCCCXXIX-XXXI._ Now first done 
into Inglish out of the French by Andrew Lang.’ 
The opening chapter tells how the book was written 
by Norman Leslie, ‘in religion called Brother Nor- 
man, of the Order of Benedictines, of Dunfermline.’ 

‘On my coming out of France, in the year of our 
Lord One thousand four hundred and fifty-nine, it 
was laid on me by my Superior, Richard, Abbot in 
Dunfermline, that I should abbreviate the Great 
Chronicle of Scotland, and continue the same down 
to our own time. He bade me tell, moreover, all 
that | knew of the glorious Maid of France, called 
Jeanne la Pucelle, in whose company I was, from her 
beginning even till her end.’ The Monk tells how 
he obeyed his Superior and wrote his book in Latin, 
of which, however, he grew weary, and broke off in 
the middle of a sentence. ‘Yet, considering the 
command laid on me, in the end 1 am come to this 
resolve, namely, to’'write the history of the wars in 
l‘rance, and the history of the blessed Maid (so far 
at least as I was an eye-witness and partaker there- 
of), in the Ireneh language, being the most com- 
monly understood of all men, and the most delec- 
table. It is not my intent to tell all the story of the 
Maid and all her deeds and sayings, for the world 
would scarcely contain the books that should be 
written. But | myself beheld that I shall relate, 
especially concerning certain accidents not known to 
the general, by reason of which ignorance the whole 
truth can scarce be understood. For, if Heaven 
visibly sided with France and the Maid, no less did 
Hell most manifestly take part with our old enemy of 
Icngland. And often in this life, if we look not the 


a 


more closely, and with the eyes of faith, Sathanas | 
shall seem to have the upper hand in the battle, with | 
whose very imp and minion I myself was conversant, | 


to my sorrow, as shall be shown.’ 

Born at Pitcullo, near St. Andrews, Norman Leslie 
learnt from his mother, whose favourite son he was, 
to read and write. 
and full of dreams concerning knights and ladies, 
dragons and enchanters.’ His brother taught him to 
use his hands, and to hold a sword he was instructed 
by the smith. 


He | 
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| school, taking more pleasure in the battles of the 
| nations and in the school games than in divine learn- 
| ing. ‘Yet I loved to be in the scriptorium of the 
Abbey, and to see the good Father Peter limning 
the blessed saints in blue and red and gold, of which 
art he taught me a little. Often I would help him to 
grind his colours, and he instructed me in the laying 
| of them on paper or vellum, with white of egg, and 
in fixing and burnishing the gold, and in drawing 
flowers, and figures, and strange beasts and devils 
such as we see grinning from the walls of the 
cathedral. In the French language, too, he learned 
me, for he had been taught at the great University of 
Paris. . . . Butnever could I have dreamed that 
in days to come this art of painting would win me 
my bread for a while, and that a Leslie of Pitcullo 
should be driven by hunger to so base and contemned 
a handiwork, unworthy, when practised for gain, of 
my blood. But youth is given over to vanities that 
war against the soul, and among others to that 
wicked game of golf, now justly cried down by our 
laws, as the mother of cursing and idleness, mischief 
and wastery, of which game, as I| very believe, the 
devil himself is the father.’ 

Norman, believing he had killed a companion in 
a boyish quarrel arising out of this game of golf, 
takes to a boat in fear. There he is discovered by 
the owner, and, afraid to go home, he allows himself 
to be taken aboard a vessel bound for Berwick, 
and thence he takes passage on a trading-ship for 
Bordeaux. From that port he sets forth towards 
Orleans and his brother Robin, who has gone with 
a cqampany of Scots to help the French against the 
English. This was in October 1428. 

‘On this journey I had good cause to bless Father 
Peter of the Abbey for his teaching me the French 
tongue, that was of more service to me than all my 
Latin. Yet my Latin, too, the little I knew, stood 
me in good stead at the monasteries, where often I 
found bed and board, and no small kindness; I little 
deemed that, in time to come, I also should be in 
religion, an old man and weary, glad to speak with 
travellers concerning the news of the world, from 
which I am now these ten years retired. Yet I love 
even better to call back memories of these days, 
when I took my part in the fray. If this be a sin, 
may God and the Saints forgive me, for if I have 
fought, it was ina rightful cause, which Heaven at 
last has prospered, and in no private quarrel. And 
methinks I have one among the Saints to pray for 
me, as a friend for a friend not unfaithful. But on 
this matter I submit me to the judgment of the 
Church, as in all questions of the faith.’ 

These passages from the early pages of the book 
may serve to show in what pleasant, quaint, archaic 





His ‘fancy was all for the wars | 


fashion, Mr. Lang introduces his romance. The 
reference to golf strikes us as particularly humorous 
when we remember how devoted a lover of the game 
is the author. 

The narrative abounds in ‘moving incidents by 
flood and field,’ in wonderful adventures and escapes, 


| and yet in all essentials keeps pretty close to the 


facts as recorded in authentic history, Norman 
soon meets on his travels with a false friar, Noiroufle, 
| who, as Brother Thomas, a conjurer, a ventriloquist, 
an expert gunner, and a companion of brigands, be- 
comes the evil genius of the story. Our hero also 


He says he was a wayward boy at | falls in with a brother Scot, one of the Humes of 
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Polwarth, who earns a living as an illuminator of 
missals, and designer and painter of banners. With 
him Norman takes service as an apprentice. He 
has a daughter Elliot, with whom Norman falls in 
love, and who is a special friend of the Maid. Of 
the course of this true love we must leave the book 
to tell; but here is a picture of Jeanne as seen for 
the first time by Norman Leslie. 


Pictures of Jeanne D Are. 
‘She was clad very simply, like the varlet of some 
lord of no great estate, in a black cap with a little 


silver brooch, a grey doublet, and black and grey | 
hose, trussed up with many points ; a sword of small | 


price hung by her side. In stature she was some- 
thing above the common height of women, her face 
brown with sun and wind, her eyes great, grey, and 
beautiful, beneath black brows, her lips red and 
smiling. In figure she seemed strong and shapely, 
but so slim—she being but seventeen years of age— 
that were it not for her sweet girl’s voice, and for 


the beauty of her grey eyes, she might well have | 


passed for a page, her black hair being cut “en 


ronde,” as was and is the fashion among men-at- | 
arms. Thus much have I written concerning her | 


bodily aspect, because many have asked me what 
manner of woman was the blessed Maid, and 
whether she was beautiful.’ In a note the soz-disant 
translator says that Norman’s description confirms 
that of the contemporary town-clerk of La Rochelle, 
which is of course the romancer’s way of stating his 
authority. 

Here is another picture seen by Norman Leslie 
when he is just barely recovered from a serious 
wound, and coming forth to his master’s house he is 
startled to observe his lady-love embracing a young 
knight who was kissing her ‘ farewell,’ and about to 
mount a great black charger. ‘The knight came 
forth, all in shining armour, but unhelmeted. Then 
I saw that this was no knight, but the Maid herself, 
boden in effeir of war (egu‘pped for battle), and so 
changed from what she had been that she seemed a 
thing divine. If St. Michael had stepped down from 
a church window, leaving the dragon slain, he would 
have looked no otherwise than she, all gleaming with 
steel, and with grey eyes full of promise of victory: 
the holy sword girdled about her, and a little battle- 
axe hanging from her saddle-girth.’ 

The story of Jeanne’s victorious progress up to 
the coronation of Charles VII. at Reims, of the 
baffling of her further endeavours by the indolence 
of the king and his courtiers, probably by the jealousy 
of some, and possibly, as Brother Norman repre- 
sents, by the treachery of some, and of her trial and 
martyrdom—the whole is too long and too full to be 
condensed here. Our Monk of Fife tells the princi- 
pal incidents in a wonderfully vivid and picturesque 
style, and his own story is most skilfully interwoven. 

If there is no real warrant for the additions his 
chronicle makes to the historical records, they do 
not seem to be in any definite manner inconsistent 
with what is established by authentic documents. 

The last sentences of the book are so beautifully 
written that we give them for final quotation. 


The Monk's Closing Words. 


‘For myself, I now grow old, and the earthly time 
to come is short, and there remaineth a rest for all 
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souls Christian. Miscreants I have heard of, men 
misbelieving and heretics, who deny that the spirit 
abides after the death of the body, for in the long 
years, say they, the spirit with the flesh wanes, and 
at last dies with the bodily death. Wherein they 
not only make Holy Church a liar, but are visibly 
confounded by this truth which I know and feel, 
namely, that while my flesh wastes hourly towards 
old age, and of many things my memory is 


| weakened, yet of that day in Chinon I mind me as 


clearly, and see my love as well, and hear her 
sweet voice as plain, as if she had but now left the 
room. 

‘Herein my memory does not fail, nor does love 
grow faint, growing stronger with the years, like the 


stream as it races to the fall. Wherefore, being more 


strong than Time, Love shall be more strong than 
Death. The river of my life speeds yearly swifter, 
the years like months go by, the months like weeks, 
the weeks like days. Even so fleet on, O Time, till 
I rest beside her feet! Nay, never, being young, 
did I more desire my love’s presence when we were 
apart than to-day | desire it, the memory of her 
filling all my heart as fragrance of flowers fills a 
room, till it seems as if she were not far away, but 
near me, as I write of her. And, foolish that | am! 
I look up as if I might see her by my side. I know 
not if this be so with all men, for, indeed, I have 
asked none, nor spoken to any of the matter save in 
confession. For | have loved this once and no 
more ; wherefore I deem myself happier than most, 
and more certain of a good end to my love, where 


| the blessed dwell in the Rose of Paradise, beholding 


the Beatific Vision. 

‘To this end I implore the prayers of all Chris- 
tian souls who read this book, and of all the Saints, 
and of that sister of the Saints whom, while ! might, 
1 served in my degree. Veneradilis Johanna, ora pro 
nobis.’ 


Mark Twain's Joan of Arc. 

Mark Twain's reputation has been made as a 
humorist. In that vein of humour which depends 
as much on extravagance of language as on oddity 
or unexpectedness and incongruity of association, 
and which involves a superfluity of American ‘tall 
talk,’ he is probably unsurpassed. Such humour is 
apt to pall on one’s taste—sometimes to be felt as 
offensive. It has its place, however, and, used in due 
and only due measure, is sure to be popular. But 
Mark Twain, or Mr. Samuel Clemens, is more than 
an American humorist. In the ‘ Personal Recollec- 
tions of Joan of Arc, by the Sieur Louis de Conte 
(her page and secretary), freely translated out of the 
ancient French into modern English from the 
original unpublished manuscript in the National 
Archives of France by Jean Francois Alden, edited 
by Mark Twain,’ we have a serious historical 
romance written in a style of great earnestness, even 
enthusiasm. 

The Sieur Louis de Conte is a real historical 
character, but we feel as we read these Recollections 
that their real author is Mark Twain, and that the 
pretended translation is the adaptation and inter- 
mingling of various authentic records into a graphic 
narrative of the whole course of Jeanne D’Arc’s life 
as it might have appeared to a friend and companion 
of about her own age. The truth is that Mark Twain 
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has imagined himself to be that friend and com- 
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turned back the tide of the Hundred Years’ War, 


panion, he has examined and studied the French | she fatally crippled the English power, and died 


authorities, of which he gives a considerable list in 
front of his Preface, and has given us the result in a 
continuous chronicle written in his best style—Ameri- 
can, undoubtedly, but bright, life-like, elo juent, and 
convincing in its sincerity. 


Character of Joan of Arc. 


The translator’s preface is an enthusiastic tribute 
to the lofty character of Joan of Arc. 
of any person of renown, he justly says, to be judged 
fairly, must be judged by the standards of his own 
time. ‘But the character of Joan of Arc is unique. 
It can be measured by the standards of all times 
without misgivings as to the result. 
ofthem, judged by all of them, it is still flawless ; it is 
still ideally perfect ; it still occupies the loftiest place 
possible to human attainment, a loftier one than has 


been reached by any mere mortal. . The 


contrast between her and her century is the contrast | 


between day and night. She was truthful when 
lying was the common speech of men; she was 
honest when honesty was become a lost virtue ; 
was a keeper of promises when the keeping of a 
promise was expected of no one ; she gave her great 
mind to great theughts and great purposes when 
other great minds wasted themselves upon pretty 
fancies or upon poor ambitions ; she was modest and 
fine and delicate when to be loud and coarse might 


be said to be universal; she was full of pity when a | 
merciless cruelty was the rule; she was steadfast | 
when stability was unknown, and honourable in an | 


age which had forgotten what honour was; she was 
a rock of convictions in a time when men believed 
in nothing and scoffed at all things; she was unfail- 
ingly true in an age that was false to the core; she 
maintained her personal dignity unimpaired in an 
age of fawnings and servilities; she was of a daunt- 
less courage when hope and courage had perished 
in the hearts of her nation; she was spotlessly pure 
in mind and body when society in the highest places 
was foulin both . . . 

‘ She was perhaps the only entirely unselfish person 
whose name has a’ place in profane history. No 
vestige or suggestion of self-seeking can be found 
in any word or deed of hers. When she had rescued 
her king from his vagabondage, and set his crown 
upon his head, she was offered rewards and honours, 


but she refused them all and would take nothing. | 


All she would take for herself—if the king would 
vrant it-—-was leave to go back to her village home, 
and tend her sheep again, and feel her mother’s 
arms about her, and be her housemaid and helper.’ 


Comparing her work with that of great generals | 


like Cesar and Napoleon, who were both trained 
soldiers, our author says: 
child in years, ignorant, unlettered, a poor village 
virl, unknown and without influence, found a great 
nation lying in chains, helpless and _ hopeless 
under an alien domination, its treasury bankrupt, its 
soldiers disheartened and dispersed, all spirit torpid, 
all courage dead in the hearts of the people through 
long years of foreign and domestic outrage and 
oppression, their king cowed, resigned to its fate, 
and preparing to fly the country; and she laid her 
hand upon this nation, this corpse, and it rose and 
followed her. She led it from victory to victory, she 


The character | 


| 6th of January 1412. 


Judged by any | 


she | 


‘But Joan of Arc, a mere | 


| with the earned title of Deliverer of France, which 


she bears to this day. 
‘And for all reward, the French king whom she 
had crowned stood supine and indifferent while 


| French priests took the noble child, the most inno- 
cent, the most lovely, the most adorable the ages 
have produced, and burned her alive at the stake.’ 


The Secretary's Recollections. 

Jeanne d’Arc was born at Domremy, a village of 
Champagne, close to the borders of Lorraine, on the 
The Sieur Louis de Conte 
tells us that he was born at the neighbouring village 
of Neufchateau, exactly two years to the day before 
Jeanne ; that his family were Armagnacs, friendly to 
the King of France; that when he was five years 


, old, after the battle of Agincourt, a band of Bur- 


gundians raided Neufchateau, burned his home, and 
butchered all that were dear to him; and that then 
he, the survivor of his household, was sent to the 
house of Pére Fronte, the priest of Domremy. 
Writing in the year 1492, at the age of 82 years, he 
tells how he was the playmate of Jeanne and her 
brothers and some half-dozen other children of the 
village, four boys and two girls, whom he names. 
‘These were all good children, just of the ordinary 
peasant type; not bright, of course—you would not 
expect that—but good-hearted and companionable, 
obedient to their parents and the priest; and as 
they grew up they became properly stocked with 
narrownesses and prejudices, got at second-hand from 
their elders, and adopted without reserve, and with- 
out examination also. Their religion was inherited, 
their politics the same.’ Then he describes very 


| naturally the village of Domremy, and tells its tradi- 


tions and legends, and how the children played 
together, and how they all had nicknames; one was 


| the Sunflower, from his yellow hair; one the Paladin, 


from his assumption of bravery ; another the Dragon- 
fly; but Jeanne was the Bashful, the Beautiful, the 
Brave, but especially the Patriot. He tells, too, of 
her kindly actions as a child, and how, when she 
was about thirteen, she began to have serious thoughts 
about the state of the country. Then came the mys- 
terious ‘voices,’ revelations of her mission, and so 
on through all the recorded incidents of the young 
girl’s life, with such additions as seem to agree with 
what is known. Relief is cleverly given to the gene- 
rally serious character of the narrative by humorous 
tales of the Paladin, into whose mouth are placed 
those gross exaggerations and extravagant boastings 
‘o which Mark [wain has accustomed his readers. 
At length comes the time when Jeanne and her 
little train leave Domremy to go to the king’s assist- 
ance; and we have interesting details of her mar- 
vellous doings, of her influence over the generals, 
of her astonishing skill in the disposition of her 
forces, and the unfailing courage with which she 
conducted them to victory. If we could only afford 
space, we would give some of the striking incidents, 
with the smart conversations touched withthe modern 
spirit, and bearing traces of the American ‘dialect,’ 
but nevertheless full of the force of earnest purpose. 
The incident of the saving and recruitment of the 
Dwarf is excellent—the Dwarf was a nickname, 
| given in jest. ‘A good fellow he was. Joan picked 
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him out on sight, but it wasn’t a mistake; no one 
could be faithfuller than he was, and he was a devil 
and the son of a devil when he turned himself loose 
with his axe. He was so big that he made the 
Paladin look like an ordinary man. He liked to 





like people, therefore. people liked him. He liked | 


us boys from the start, and he liked the knights, and 
liked pretty much everybody he came across ; but he 
thought more of a paring of Joan’s finger-nail than 
he did of all of the rest of the world put together. 
‘Yes, that is where we got him—stretched on the 
wain, going to his death, poor chap, and nobody to 
say a good word for him. He was a good find. 
Why, the knights treated him almost like an equal 
—it is the honest truth; that is the sort of man he 
was. They called him the Bastille sometimes, and 
sometimes they called him Hell-fire, which was on 
account of his warm and sumptuous style in battle ; 
and you know they wouldn’t have given him pet names 
if they hadn’t had a good deal of affection for him. 
‘To the Dwarf, Joan was France, the spirit of 
France made flesh—he never got away from that 


idea that he had started with; and God knows it was | 


the true one.’ Is nox that just Mark Twain, and 
Mark Twain almost, if not quite, at his best ? 

The narrative goes minutely through all the im- 
portant incidents of Jeanne’s life in field and camp 
and Court, in the place of the trial, in prison, and at 
the last scene of all, and then to the further act of 
Rehabilitation; but we must now leave our author 
with only two brief quotations, On page 2 of his 
book he says :— 

‘To this day I carry in my mind, fine and clear, 
the picture of that dear little figure, with breast 
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historical, and descriptive character. Lives of 
Edward Irving, St. Francis of Assisi, Molitre, and 
Cervantes, are among her biographies, besides such 
books as ‘ Makers of Florence,’ ‘Makers of Venice,’ 
‘Royal Edinburgh,’ and ‘ Jerusalem, the Holy City.’ 
Irom her sympathetic treatment of such subjects as 
involve mysterious spiritual influences one might 
safely regard Mrs. Oliphant as especially competent 
to deal with the life and work of Jeanne D’Arc. Her 
remarkable novel, ‘A Beleaguered City,’ is one of the 
finest spiritual romances we remember reading. 

‘Jeanne D’Arc, her Life and Death,’ is the latest 
volume of the admirable series of historical biogra- 
phies—‘ Heroes of the Nations.’ Jeanne D'Arc 
undoubtedly deserves a place in this series, and it is 
well that the work of writing her life has fallen into 
such well-qualified hands as Mrs. Oliphant’s. 

The first chapter sets before us a view of France 
in the early part of the fifteenth century, and points 
out the almost paradoxical nature of the story of 
Jeanne d’Arc, ‘ such a wonderful embodiment of the 
visionary and ideal,’ as a feature in such a setting. 

‘To call it a fairy tale is disrespectful: it is an 
angelic revelation, a vision made into flesh and 
blood, the dream of a woman’s fancy, more ethereal, 
more impossible than that of any man—even a poet; 
for the man, even in his most uncontrolled imagina- 


| tions, carries with him a certain practical limitation 


bent to the flying horse’s neck, charging at the | 


head of the armies of France, her hair streaming 


back, her silver mail ploughing steadily deeper and | 


deeper into the thick of the battle, sometimes nearly 
drowned from sight by tossing heads of horses, 
uplifted sword-arms, wind-blown plumes, and inter- 
cepting shields! . As the years and decades 
drifted by, and the spectacle of the marvellous child’s 
meteor-flight across the war-firmament of France, 
and its extinction in the smoke-clouds of the stake, 
receded deeper and deeper into the past, and grew 
ever more strange and wonderful and divine and 
pathetic, | came to comprehend and recognize her 


at last for what she was—the most noble life that was | 


ever born into this world, save only One.’ 

And on the last page he concludes :— 

‘With Joan of Arc love of country was more than 
a sentiment—it was a passion. She was the Genius 


of what can be—whereas the woman at her highest 
is absolute, and disregards all bounds of possibility. 
The Maid of Orleans, the Virgin of I*rance, is the 
sole being of her kind who has ever attained ful! 
expression in this world, She can ncither be classi 
fied, as her countrymen love to classify, nor traced 
to any system of evolution, as we all attempt to do 
nowadays. She is the impossible verified and at- 
tained. She is the thing in every race, in every 
form of humanity, which the dreaming girl, the 


| visionary maid, held in at every turn by innumerable 


restrictions, her feet bound, her actions restrained, 
not only by outward force, but by the law of her 
nature, more effectual still—has desired to be. That 


| voiceless poet, to whom what can be is nothing, but 
| only what should be if miracle could be attained to 


of Patriotism—she was Patriotism embodied, con- | 


creted, made flesh, and palpable to the touch, and 
visible to the eye... . A slender girl in her first 


young bloom, with the martyrs crown upon her | 


head, and in her hand the sword that severed her 
country’s bonds—shall not this, and no other, stand 
for Patriotism through all the ages until time shall 
end ?’ 

Mrs. Oliphant. 

Mrs. Oliphant is a veteran author, both versatile 
and voluminous. The novels bearing her name can 
scarcely number less than halt a hundred, and what 
is remarkable is that, notwithstanding their number, 
they almost uniformly reach a high literary standard. 
jut besides novels, the ready pen of Mrs, Oliphant 
has produced many other works of a biographical, 
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fulfil her trance and rapture of desire—is held by no 
conditions, modified by no circumstances; and miracle 
is all around her, the most credible, the most real of 
powers, the very air she breathes. Jeanne of i'rance 
is the very flower of this passion of the imagination, 
She is altogether impossible from beginning to end 
of her, inexplicable alone, with neither rival nor even 
second in the one sole ineffable path; yet all true as 
one of the oaks in her wood, as one of the flowers in 
her garden—simple, actual, made of the flesh and 
blood which are common to us all.’ 

This one quotation may suffice to show that the 
experienced writer who now tells the life. story of her 
heroine, holds similar lofty views of the Maid to 
those expressed by the romancers. In fact the life is 
a romance, and its details differ only in minor points 
of circumstance from the narratives of Mark Twain 
and Norman Leslie, which indeed follow closely the 
original authorities on which they are based. 

Mrs. Oliphant has subjected the authorities to 


| careful examination, and has been aided in her eluci 


dations by Mr. Andrew Lang. She regards the 

astonishing military skill shown by Jeanne as equally 

miraculous with the revelations—the inspiring voices 
D 
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of the saints; and not less miraculous in her view is 
the ability with which Jeanne proves herself more 
than a match for the learned inquisitors in the trial 
at Rouen. In one place Mrs, Oliphant says she has 
no sympathy with those who compare the career of 
any mortal martyr with the far more mysterious 
agony and passion ofour Lord. Yet we find that more 


than once she falls into the very strain of comparison | 
which she seems to think irreverent. The truth | 


is, it is difficult to avoid such comparison. Our author 
says of Jeanne, ‘ She had to drink of the cup of which 
our Lord drank, and to be baptised with the baptism 
with which He was baptised.’ When referring to 
Michelet’s wonderful sketch, she seems to make a 
feeble protest, while she approvingly adopts the 
French writer's comparison ; and again, when speak- 
ing of Jeanne’s utterance, ‘ My voices have deceived 
me,’ she compares it to our Lord’s despairing cry in 
his agony, ‘My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me?’ It is best, perhaps, to give no weight 
to the idea of irreverence in such a matter, the fact 
being that every Christian martyr is called upon to 
tread in the footsteps of his Master. And in Jeanne 
L)’Arc’s case this was especially true. 

Mrs. Oliphant, with the support of Mr. Lang, dis- 
claims any responsibility on the part of their own 
countrymen for the treatment of Jeanne; and with 
excellent ground, for the Scots were helping the 
lrench against their ‘old enemy’ the English, and 
yet they had no part with either the civil or ecclesi- 
astical authorities who conducted the trial of the 
heroic Maid. Our author also seeks to minimise the 
blame attaching to the English; but the best that 
can be said for our ancestors is that it was a bad 
business, and the disgrace is perhaps greater of the 
French, who allowed their helper—the brave saviour 
of their kingdom—to die a death of seeming infamy, 
turned later into immortal glory, than of the English, 
who were glad to be rid, in whatever way, of so 
redoubtable an adversary. 

Mrs. Oliphant, in her extreme anxiety to be im- 
partial, tries to find something to say in mitigation of 
the general condemnation of Jeanne’s judges; but 
when she deals with the actual facts of the trial, it 
appears to us that she only shows that every possible 
advantage was ‘taken of legal, technical, and even 
illegal points to intensify the harshness of the mode of 
trial, and certainly there seems to have been no trace 
of Christian charity in the way Jeanne was treated in 
prison. However, we must spend no longer time now, 
over this book, except to say that it treats its subject 
in a very interesting and painstaking manner, and 
that the writer's intense wish to be fair to Jeanne’s 
accusers does something to relieve the horror which 
might more completely darken the story if told by < 
less scrupulous advocate of the Maid. 

Interest is added to the volume by the excellent 
pictures of places connected with the career of the 
heroine; and the sight of these brings to mind alittle 
tour we once had the pleasure of making through 
Normandy and Champagne, when we stayed at Com- 
pitgne, just opposite the spirited statue of Jeanne 
with the inscription /'7rat voir mes bons amis de Com- 


piegne, when we visited the city of Reims, where the | 


king was crowned, as well as Senlis, Soissons, Laon, 
and other places which fell into her hands, and that 
most interesting Norman city where her earthly 
career so sadly ( losed. 











NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY T. B. ELLERY, 
Ex-President of the National Union of Teachers. 





The Addiscott ? The Hackney Association honoured itself 

Dinner. § by honouring its Treasurer, Mr. C. J. 
Addiscott, the Vice-President of the Union, at the Holborn 
Restaurant, on June 6. 

The ‘ Holborn’ has been the scene of many complimentary 
dinners to well-known teachers, but I question if any ‘ Guest 
of the evening’ has ever more richly deserved the distinction 
and the many kind things usually said on those occasions 
than my friend and colleague Mr. Addiscott. Comparatively 
few, I believe, know what an all-round man the Vice- 
President of the Union really is, though as Chairman of the 
Law Committee his work is familiar probably to the great 
majority of the members of the Union, his close attention to 
his duties in this department bringing him into contact with 
a very large number of teachers all over the country. Fol- 
lowing such men as Mr. Girling, now an Inspector under the 
London ‘School Board, and Mr. T. A. Organ, B.A., now the 
Union’s Law Clerk, he had an extremely difficult task, but 
that he has laboured faithfully, conscientiously, and success- 
fully all his colleagues at 71, Russell Square, will frankly and 
gladly admit. 

In every other branch of Union work he takes, and has 
taken for several years past, the deepest interest, attending 
Executive and Committee Meetings with the greatest regu- 
larity, even at a time when his best friends saw that a rest 
was sadly needed. 

If 1 were asked to name Mr. Addiscott’s hobbies outside 
Union work, I should say his French and German studies 
and painting. As an artist, | know few amateurs who could 
‘give him a start and a beating,’ yet his modesty is such that 
few outside his immediate circle of friends know much of his 
ability in this direction. And, but for considerations of space, 
I might take up other points. Now he is—all being 
well—safe for the Blue Ribbon of the Union, and all I can 
say is | wish him health and happiness that he may enjoy 
his well-deserved honours. 

*To-Morrow’ To-Morrow, the new monthly review, gives 

and the in its May issue first place to two papers 
Education Bill.) on the Education Bill, one by Mr. Ernest 
Gray, M.P., and the other by the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 
Both are interesting, and both deserve the careful attention 
of all interested in the great problem now before the House 
of Commons. The fact that Mr. Gray is a Churchman, a 
Conservative M.P., and lately the Head Master of a London 
Voluntary School, makes his criticism of the Bill really 
remarkable. Here and there his condemnation is as strong 
as that of the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, who writes, of course, 
from an entirely different standpoint, with, apparently, no sort 
of sympathy with Voluntary Schools or the ‘Roman and 
Anglican Priests’ connected with them. Let me say, in 
passing, that it would be well if the writers or the sub-editor 
would revise the proof sheets before the review is issued to 
the public. Then, perhaps, we should not meet with such 
specimens of spelling as the following :—‘ Accomodation’ 
(in two places) and ‘swdscébe’ in Mr. Gray’s paper, ‘7amany’ 
and ‘Mr. W. E. foster’? in Mr. Hughes’s contribution. — It 
may be a small point, but it deserves attention. 


What Mr. Gray | Mr. Gray is strongly in favour of the ad 
Thinks. J hoc principle, provided always that the 
area of election and control should not be smaller than the 
administrative county. ‘Such an elected bady,’ says he, 
‘would supplant the present School Boards, an? would be 
directly responsible to the electors, who themselves would 
exercise such financial control as they deemed desirable.’ 
With respect to the ordinary parliamentary grant, he 
declares—and we shall all agree with him—‘that the prin- 
ciple of fixing by statute the maximum grant is distinctly 
vicious.’ As might have been expected, he strongly empha- 
sises the utter inadequacy of the new special grant of 4s., and 
he condemus the proposal that the local Municipal Authority 
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should control the School Board rate, as it would, ‘if adopted, 
result in endless friction and discontent.’ He does not believe 
that the Bill will destroy efficient School Boards ; ‘on the 


other hand, the future of the Voluntary Schools is exceedingly | 


MR. C. J. ADDISCOTT, Vice-President N.U.T. 


[Photo by Montague Atkinson. 


doubtful.’ In conclusion, Mr. Gray says :—‘ The Bill is far 
from perfect, but it can be converted into a good and useful 
measure if only there be devoted to constructive proposals 
some of the effort now spent on destructive criticism.’ Speak- 
ing for myself, | am exceedingly thankful that it is not my 
duty to construct out of the present proposals ‘a good and 
useful measure’ after cutting away the parts so severely 
criticised by Mr. Gray—at any rate, ‘a good and useful 
measure’ as far as Voluntary Schools are concerned. 

Mr. Gray and the 

17s. 6d. Limit. 


Two correspondents draw my attention to 
the fact that Mr. Gray a few years ago 


was strongly in favour of the abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit, | 


whereas now he is eloquent and persistent in demanding the 
retention of that limit. That is perhaps true, but it may be 
that Mr. Gray, with greater experience, and in his wider 
sphere, has ‘ seen the error of his ways.’ 
debate at the Executive meeting referred to, and 1 remember 
how eloquently and how convincingly Mr. Gray pleaded for 
the removal of ‘this iniquitous limit.’ The motion was 
carried, and the next week some of the Church papers gave 
Mr. Gray a pat on the back and paid him many compli- 
ments ! 

Now I fear the encouraging pat will be exchanged for some 
very hard hitting, and vigorous abuse will take the place of 
the pretty compliments. Well, there is this to be said—Mr. 
Gray can take care of himself. Whether we are in favour of 
the retention of the limit or of its abolition, we shall all be 
agreed that it will be a serious mistake on the part of the 
Government if it insist on removing the limit, without at the 
same time demanding some sort of guarantee that voluntary 
subscriptions shal! at least be maintained at their present 
level. I could vote for the abolition of the limit—as I did 
six years ago when I supported Mr. Gray in the debate 
already referred to—if I had this guarantee, with the further 
guarantee that all those schools which are ‘ Voluntary’ only 
n name should for the future possess some sort of voluntary 
subscription sheet. 

But after the Bishop of Exeter’s recent speech, what are we 
to expect? If his lordship is really voicing the thoughts, 
pinions, and intentions of the clergy generally, then the 
money now given as voluntary contributions to the schools 
will be devoted to other purposes. If that should happen, | 
have no hesitation in saying—strongly as 1 believe in the | 


I well remember the | 


| uncompromising an attack as any I have seen. 


| is honest enough to name them. 
| he, to find proposals (1) to raise the age of compulsory attend- 


| capable School Boards should be swept away. 
| this, however, Mr. Hughes falls foul of the rest of the Bill, 


| mas’ 


existence of the dual system, for the present, at least—the 
days of denominational schools are numbered. 

However, I am glad to see that some other bishops do not 
follow the lead of Dr. Bickersteth. ‘These tell their clergy 
that local contributions ought to be, and must be, obtained 
for the schools. Should this wise advice be followed, then 
some of the objections to the removal of the 17s. 6d. will 
disappear. 


| The Rey. Hugh Price Hughes ) I have already referred to Mr. 


sees Six Good Points in Hughes’s contribution in the 
the Education Bill. May issue of 70-J/orrow. 
Naturally one would expect to find in it very severe criticism 
of the Bill, and one is not disappointed. Eight pages out of 
the nine occupied by the paper are devoted to as vigorous and 
Yet Mr. 
He sees some good points in the Bill, and he 
It is very gratifying, says 


Hughes is fair. 


ance at school from 11 to 12; (2) that the liquor money shall 
be earmarked for exclusively educational purposes ; (3) that 
destitute children shall be educated without imposing upon 
them a pauper-taint; (4) that the accounts of privately 
managed schools in receipt of public money should be 
publicly audited ; (5) that there should be only one educational 
authority in every district ; and (6) that small, feeble, and in- 
Having said 


nor is he sparing in his condemnation. ‘ Ingenious devices,’ 


| ‘monopoly schools,’ ‘unexpected, gratuitous, and ferocious 
| attack upon the School Board system,’ ‘the wretched clerical 
| schools of country districts,’ ‘ dodges,’ ‘ everlastingly worrying 


little children with subtle controversies and theological dog 
these are a few of the expressions, sclected at random, 
and they are a fair indication of what is in the mind of the 
writer. There is much in the paper with which I cordially 
agree. ‘The money we spend on education,’ says Mr. 
Hughes, ‘at which the ignorant and miserly groan so loudly, 
is insignificant in comparison with the sum spent even by 
such a comparatively poor people as the Swiss.’ And, 
again : ‘I will refer, however, only to one matter, the just 
demand of the Teachers’ Union, that in privately-managed 
schools the teacher should have a right of appeal against un 


| reasonable dismissal, and also against compulsory service 


THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
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outside the school.’ I have only this correction to make, 
Mr. Hughes ! We demand this right for the teachers in all 
public elementary schools, Voluntary and Board alike ! 


The Queen's Hall 

Meeting. } of my readers until longafter the date 
of the great Oucen’s Hall Meeting, called by the Execu-ive of 
the N.U.T. to discuss the Education Bill, it would be a waste 
of time and to say much about this extraordinary 
gathering. However, 1 may, perhaps, be permitted to say 
(1) that the Union has never held so large and so successful a 
meeting, and | say this with a distinct recollection of the great 
‘over-pressure’ meeting in Exeter Hall several years ago ; 
(2) that the speeches were able and temperate ; (3) that the 
chairman gave further evidence of his great ability, tact, and 
judgment ; and (4) that some of the representatives of the 
Voluntary School system, who came to oppose, made but a 
poor show of fighting. 1 can only say that a better case might 
easily have been made out. As it was, it would have been 
better for ‘the cause’ if they had abstained from interference 
altogether. 


The Bill ) At length the Committee stage has been 

‘In Committee.’) reached. The Speaker took a bold 
course, and ruled out of order all the 14 ‘ Instructions’ 
which had been placed on the paper. Among these were 
two by Messrs. Gray and Yoxall, the one dealing with 
extrancous tasks and the right of appeal, and the other with 
the adjustment of incidence of rating so as to equalise local 
burdens. Of course, this does not mean that the questions 
cannot now be raised inthe House. On the contrary, much will 
probably be heard of both. According to the .S/andard the 
Speaker ruled Mr. Gray’s ‘ Instructions’ out of order * because it 
is a mandatory instruction to the Committee of the whole House,’ 
and Mr. Yoxall’s ‘because an amendment to its effect will 
be in As soon as the House went into Committee, 
Sir John Gorst, to the astonishment of many, stated that in 
the opinion of the Government Clause 1 was the most impor- 
tant in the Bill! What of the Special Aid Clause, and what 
of Clause 27! The Government majorities in the four 
divisions on the first night were 141, 173, 170, and 249. 
What the end of it all will be it is impossible to say. ‘To 
attempt the closure at an early stage of the proceedings 
would be to raise a storm of opposition and indignation all 
over the to allow the debate to run its own sweet 
course means the dropping of the Bill. The Government 1s 
how it will extricate itself 
At the time of writing 
I sce a meeting of the Unionist Party has been called. Evi- 


Spac Ce 


order. 


country 


ina by no means happy position ; 
from its difficulties remajns to be seen. 


dently, the leaders find it necessary to say a few things to the | 


rank and til 


The Rate.) One of the difficulties with which the Govern- 
Aiders. { ment has been brought face to face, is the 


determined attitude of many Churchmen to insist on rate-aid | 


for Voluntary Schools. ! am writing before the meeting of 
the Unionist Party, already referred to, so that it is impossible 
to say what will be the result of the ‘plain speaking’ from 
the leaders. It may be, of course, that the ‘rate-aiders’ will 
the unwisdom of ‘swopping horses when crossing a 
stream’—and such a stream, Be that as it may, it 
must be admitted that the movement has many influential 
supporters, the Bishop of Chester 
Nunn. Ihe Convocation of York is responsible for the 
rather sudden re-introduction of the question, but the Chair- 
man of the Leeds Church Day Schocls’ Association, the 
Chairman of the Leeds School Board, the Chairman of the 
Shefticld School Board, the Chairmen of the Hull, Wakefield, 
and Dewsbury School Boards, together with other representa- 
tive mea, have issued a manifesto strongly opposing rate-aid. 
The Church Lamily Newspaper, which circulates widely 
amongst Churchmen, declares that ‘no scheme has yet been 
put forward which seems likely at once to secure a share of 
the rates for Church Schools, and to leave the managing 
bodies of Church Schools unfettered, both in the giving of 
struction, and in the appointment of the regular 
teachers on the rhis is exactly the position I took up 
at the last Manchester Diocesan Conference, when at the 
lure I had something to say on further 
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financial aid for Voluntary Schools. 

| angry, and he 
and cloquence. 

| been pegging 
success, 


Canon Nunn was very 
‘went’ for me with all his well-known vigow 

It is very evident that the genial Canon has 
away ever since, and certainly with no little 


| 
| Clause? 7ie 7imes is responsible for the statement that 
27. § the Clauses to be dropped, or at least postponed, 
| will be those which concern secondary education, the raising of 
| school age from eleven to twelve years, and the provision for 
separate religious instruction. Then Lord Hugh Cecil came 
| along with a letter to 7#e 7imes, in which he declared that 
| opinion on the Unionist side was not likely to be very pro- 
foundly moved either way on the first two of these subjects, 
but there were many Unionists who would be greatly dis- 
appointed, not to say openly rebellious, should anything 
happen to delay the passing of Clause 27. One speaker has 
very wittily observed, that there is no religious difficulty in our 
schools to-day, so Clause 27 has been drafted in order to create 
one! And this is the Clause, according to Lord Hugh Cecil, 
which many Unionists prefer to the one raising the school 
age to twelve! One can scarcely believe it, but then, you 
see, we have Lord Hugh’s word for it, and that settles the 
the Government decide to drop the 


matter ! 
Sir John Gorst’s | If 

Future. } school age Clause, the question is, 
what will Sir John Gorst do? It is said that that Clause is 
the only one in the present Bill for which he is responsible. 
| If this is true, and if the Clause is dropped, what will be 
| Sir John’s position ? I can conceive that he may resign, but 
there are those who say there is another appointment in 
store for him. To resign on the Education Bill question would 
mean the loss of the other appointment—the High Com- 
missionership of South Africa—and according to H. W. 
Lucy, that would not be the first good thing Sir John has 
lost. ‘Teachers generally would be sorry to lose him from 
the Education Department, especially if his departure meant 
the promotion of such a man as Lord Cranborne, whose 
name has been freely mentioned in connection with the post ! 
However, sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof ! 





Is the Education Bill) Since the foregoing was written, the 
Dead ? { meeting of the Unionist Party, to 
| which I have referred, has been held, and Mr. Balfour has 
told his fiends what are the intentions of the Government. 
One cannot say, of course, that the Bill is dead, but few be- 
lieve that the state of suspended animation which is to be its 
fate for a period of five or six months is likely to make for 
strength or vitality. 

Many believe, indeed, that the Bill is dead, and that the 
action of the Government in giving further time to the Com- 
mittee stage is a pious fraud indulged in simply to break the 
force of the fall ! 

As a matter of fact, as I write, little if any progress is being 
made, the Conservative press is evidently angry, the Noncon- 
formists and the Liberal party are elated at their success, and 
Mr. Morley predicts a very bad time for ‘this hap-hazard, 
harum-scarum Government.’ Even 7he Standard suggests 
that Ministers have not gone the right way to work. One, 

“therefore, is justified, taking all things into consideration, in 

asking, Is the Education Bill dead ? 

Several 
to me 


have written 
to the present 
I have not men- 


correspondents 
with respect 


Teachers’ 
Superannuation. i 
| position of the Superannuation question. 

tioned the subject in these columns because, as a matter of 


fact, there was little to say with respect to it. That we are 
all disappointed at the delay goes without saying. After all 
the hard work of the last twenty years, and especially of the 
last eight or ten years—after the heroic labours of men like 
Mr. J. W. Grove and Mr. T. E. Heller—there were some 
reasonable grounds for hope that the ‘measurable distance’ 
had been covered, and that the long-promised Bill would by 
this time be in the hands of those most deeply interested in 
the question. 1 confess 1 am grievously disappointed ; still, | 
am not one of those who say the present Government is not 
in earnest in the matter. ‘There are difficulties in the way of 
immediate legislation which are, perhaps, to some extent, 
| appreciated by the leaders of the Union. These difficulties 
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ire two in number—the first financiai, and the second the 
introduction of the Education Bill. We are met now with 
the declaration that the Superannuation question cannot be 
dealt with until the Education Bill is law. That being so, 
what are the chances of legislation this Session? It is not 
difficult to answer the question, but I beg to assure my corre- 
spondents and my readers generally that the Executive of the 
Union is fully alive to the importance of the matter, and that 
all legitimate means are being used to secure the carrying out 
of all the pledges we have received. 
The Superannuation | In spite of the delay, inspite of the 
Outlook. many postponements, | am. still 
hopeful. It is not a question that can be indefinitely post- 
poned. The House of Commons itself, by a unanimous vote, 
has declared in favour of the principle, we had the as- 
surances of Mr. Acland, Sir William Harcourt, and the late 
Liberal Government generally that no time should be lost in 
giving effect to the vote of the House on February 24, 1893. 
and, as a matter of fact, we know that a Bill was actually 
drafted, and was in Mr. Acland’s pocket when the accident 
happened which led to the late General Election. Since that 
time we have had statements by the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in a letter to the Bristol teachers, Mr. Balfour, and 
Sir John Gorst, all of which led us to believe that the present 
Session would witness the introduction of a Bill which would, 
in some measure, at any rate, meet the many promises of the 
past. I say, then, it is a matter of honour with the present 
\dministration, and I cannot believe that there can be any desire 
on the part of the Cabinet to shirk its responsibilities and its 
plain duty. Let me quote the resolution bearing on this 
question, which was adopted unanimously by the Brighton 
Gonference :—* That this Conference earnestly appeals to the 
Government to introduce immediately the long-promised Bill 
for the Superannuation of Aged and Infirm ‘Teachers in the 
Nation’s Schools ; and desires to thank Sit John Gorst for his 
recent sympathetic references to the question, and for his 
assurance, on 21st February last, that many weeks would not 
elapse before he introduced a Bill for that purpose, “ which 
the House desired to pass, and everybody else desired to have 
passed.”’ Having all this before me, 1 say again, 1 believe 
the Government will keep its word, and that Sir Richard 
Temple’s motion of nearly three-and-a-half years ago : ‘ That, 
in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that a National 
State-aided system of Superannuation for ‘Teachers in Public 
Elementary Schools in England and Wales should be estab- 
lished at an early date’ will, ere long, become something 
more than a ‘ pious opinion.’ Still, 1 suggest to the Govern- 
ment that a term of three-and-a-half years already elapsed 
sufficiently meets the idea of ‘at an early date.’ 


QUERY COLUMN. 


RULES. 
a. Each correspondent is restricted to ove question. 
2. Each query must be accompanied by the cowfon which appears 
on the back wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. Correspondents will oblige by stating, whenever possible, the 
source from which their query has been obtained. 
The Editor of the PRACTICAL TEACHER reserves to himself 
the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his 
judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 


C. HW. A.—Certainly we are of opinion that the ‘ Tilden’ course 
will produce more capable chemists, and therefore more successful 
candidates than that heretofore obtaining. But this course of ex- 

eriment and observation must be supplemented by a more thorough 
study of the why and the wherefore than Prof. Tilden seems to 
think desirable in the early stages. For example, the substitution 
f Zn for Cu in CuSO, should be clearly understood as an experi- 
ment to establish the equivalent of Cu, that of Zn being already 
known. This will be more difficult, but it will be infinitely more 
educative if coupled with regular exercise in expressing on paper 
what is learnt in the lecture room and laboratory. It you will send 
the questions for the last few years, together with the names of th 
xaminers, a short article on Local Examination Chemistry shall be 
prepared for your benefit. 


G. A. B. 
be represented geometrically by means otf 
show how to construct on the diagram the product of two such 
quantities, (B.Se., London, Pure Mathematics, Pass Papers, 
1895.} 


Explain how quantities of the form © + ¥ 4 1 may 
\rgand’s diagram, and 


Draw ON = x units, and NP = vy units, but at right angles 


to ON, as in Fig. 1; then OP represents © + yo 1. lIlere 


/ — is not to be regarded asa number, but asa symbol of 
operation, namely, to turn at righ? angles to the left, 


P 





N 


The meaning which may be attached to x + 14 1 is:— 
Go a distance x units to the right, turn at right angles to the 
left, and go a distance y units in this new direction. 


Similarly in Fig. 2, OQ represents v 4+ 2/ —1, where 


OM = wv units and MQ units. 





Let OP = r units, and angle PON = @ units ; also OW) 
units, and QOM = @ units. 

Repeat OP in Fig. 3, make the angle ROP = @ and OR 
=r xX” units, then OR represents the product 


(x+y / v + 





The product (x + 7 4 1) (v +2 —1) has the meaning : 
Go a distance ON to the right, turn at right angles to the left, 
and go a distance NP; turn OP through an angle 6’ and 
stretch OP to a length OR, where OR = OP x OQ or 77” 
units. 

|The reason w/y such meanings may be attached to these 
expressions is not given here ; the reader is recommended to 
read Chap. IV., Arts. 11, 12, 13, in Clifford's, ‘Common 
Sense of the Exact Sciences,’ for a full explanation. See also 
Loney’s Trig., Arts. 401 to 407. ] 


J. 7. Luckett. —Out of the 26 letters of the alphabet, in how 
mony ways can a word be made consisting of five different letters, 
tv of which must be always a and ¢ ? 

We will take for granted that there must be always at least 
In other words, we cannot have 
more than four vowels in a word of five letters. Further, we 
shall regard w and y as being always consonants. We shall 
divide the words we form under the given conditions into ¢ 

(a) Those containing four vowels. As /we of these must be 
a and ¢, we must see how many selections of (ve we can 
make out of the three vowels 4 0, 4%. This number is 


one consonant in a word, 


Now the 21 consonants can only be used eve at a time, so 
that we have 21 X 3, or 63 possible combinations of one con- 
sonant and four vowels. 
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Permuting these all together we have 63 x |§ words fulfilling 
condition (a). 

(6) Those containing /Arce vowels. ‘The vowels 7, 0, w can 
now be only taken eve at a time. We have therefore three 
possible combinations of one of these with the two vowels a 
and ¢. 

As there are 
many 
the 21 consonants. 


two consonants in each word, we must see how 
of two can make out of 
The number is 


}21 


combinations consonants we 


= 210. 
J19 [2 

Multiplying these by the three combinations of vowels, we 
get 210 X 3 = 630 combinations of two consonants and three 
vowels, 

Permuting these all together to get all the possible words of two 
consonants and three vowels, we have altogether 630 x |5 
possible words fulfilling condition (4). 

(c) Those containing fe vowels. As these must be the 
vowels a and ¢, the other three vowels are excluded. We 
must now find how mary combinations of three eonsonants we 
can yet out of the 21. The number is 

J2" 
= 1330. 
m8|30 
Permuting these all together, we get 1330 X |§ possible 
words fulfilling condition (c). 
The total number of words is therefore 
63 X15 + 630 X 15 + 1330 X 15 = 2023 X 5. 
Notice that the answer depends on the assumptions with 
which we commenced. Had we not made these assumptions 
the answer would have been somewhat different. 

A. Reynolds (Edinburgh).—I\n a college of 100 men there are 

four coxswains ; show that there are 
}4 |96 
}64 (|8)* 
ways in which four crews, each consisting of a coxswain and eight 
men, may be chosen from the members of the college. —(Cambridge 
Higher Local, June 1888.) 
Out of the 
32 oarsmen, we must first see 


As four crews demand 
how many selections of 32 oars- 
make out of the 96 possible men. 


100 men 96 are oarsmen. 


men we can 


We must then take each of these selections of 32, and see in 
how many ways it may be divided into four selections of eight 
men each, 

No, of selections of 32 which can be made of 96 
196 
}o4 } 32 

Now to divide each of these selections of 32 into four 8's. 

must first see how many selections of 8 each we can get out 
This number equals 

132 
|24 |8 

8 out of 32 leaves 24. 

each we can get out of 


We 


of 32. 


» must see how 
The number 


Fach selection of 
many selections of 8 
equals 

124 
|S j16- 

of 24 leaves 16. 
many selections of 5 each we can get out of 


8 out > must see how 


The number 


Each selection of 


equals 
|16 
|S |S” 


The number of selections of four 8’s we 
equals therefore 


can get out of 32 


}16 | 
|S 


32 124 


}24 |5 


IS |16 = 
Multiplying this by the number of selections of 32 oarsmen 
we can get out of 96, we get as the total number of selections 
of four crews each 
}96 196 


}64 | 32 164 (|S)! 
Now to get the ways in which these selections of four crews of 
8 oarsmen may be moditied by the distribution of the coxswains, 
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we must permute the four coxswains in all the ways possible. 
The total number of ways therefore equals 
14 196 
Jog ([8)*" 
There is no method of ‘ proving’ an example like this, Ii 


an example of this kind deals with very small numbers, we may 
sometimes prove it in a practical manner. 


Ellie (Liverpool).—The series of natural numbers is divided into 
| groups in the following way :—1; 2, 3; 4, 5, 6; 7, 8, 9, 10; etc. 
Find the sum of the numbers in the zth group.—(Univ. London, 
Inter. Arts, 1895.) pag 

The number of numbers in each group corresponds with the 
number , there being 2 in the second group, 3 in the third 
group, etc. If we know the initial number the rest is easy, as 
it simply forms an A.P. with 1 as the common «ifference. 

The initial number in the ”th group is 1 more than the num- 
ber of numbers in (#-—1) groups. ‘Thus there are s/x numbers 
altogether in the first three groups, and the initial number in 
the fourth group is 7 ; there are fez numbers in the first four 
groups, and the initial number of the fifth group is 11, etc. 

The number of numbers in (2 —1) groups forms an A. P. 
whose first term is 1, and common difference is 1. 

If .S = the sum, (# — 1) the number of terms, a the first term, 
and 4 the common difference, 


- . } 2a + (x -2)0}. 
values known, 


ae & 
22+ 2) 53 


S= vu 


Substituting tiie 
_ &=—f 


_ n(n —1) 


> 


The initial number in the zth group is 1 more than this on 
n(n — 1) +1. 

To sum the wth group, we use the formula 

Su* } 


“se 


n(n 


2a + (xu —1)6¢, 


where a = 1) +1andé=1. 


n(n —1) —" 
a +1] + 1)o¢ 


n(uz—i)+2+2 af 


f 
( 
( 
( 


” 


(2? + 1). 





Gertie (Liverpool).—The slant side of a circular cone is twice the 
radius of the base, and the area of the curved surface of the cone is 
two square inches. Find to a tenth of a cubic inch the volume of a 
sphere which touches the cone along the circumference of the base, 

(Univ. London, Inter. Arts, 1895.) 
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The accompanying figure represents in elevation the sphere 
touching the cone (which must be supposed hollow for the pur- 
pose) along the circumference of the base. 

AB, AC are the slant sides of the cone ABC, touching the 
sphere DEF at the points B and C. Join B and C with G, the 
centre of the sphere. Then each of the angles ABG, ACG is 
aright angle. Join AG, cutting BC in H. Then BH is the 
radius of the base of the cone. f 

Since AB = 2BH, the triangle ABC is equilateral, and the 
angle ABC = 60°. Then the angle BAH or BAG = 30°, and 
as the angle ABG is a right angle, HBG = 30° and BGH 
ss 60°. 

Now if 4 = the slant side of a cone, and 7 radius of base, 
area of curved surface = wri. But in this case = 27, Then 
area of curved surface = r X 7 X 27 = 2m7?. 


o'. 2ur* = 2 8q. iD., 


and wr? = I sq. in. ; 


nr 
18181, etc., sq. in. 
(taking w 


. # = V*318181 sq. in. = *564 in. 

Now since, as has been proved, the angles in the triangle 
ABG are respectively 90°, 60°, and 30°, ABG is the half of an 
equilateral triangle formed by dropping the perpendicular AB 
from the apex A. 

_ sideBG_ 1 
** side AB V3 
side AB 

v3 

But BG = radius of sphere, and AB is the slant side of the 
cone, which = 27. 


.. side BG = 


.". Radius of sphere = 
> 
] 


= - == *65 inches. 
P 1°72 ’ 
732 


Volume of sphere = 4275 


=4x 4 
=§X' 


24167 ci 
2 006 c. In. 


M. Monkhouse (Chester).—You will, I think, find the following 
very good books for the Fourth Stage of Mathematics : Taylor’s 
‘Euclid’ (Pitt Press, 5s.). This work contains all the Plane Geo- 
metry, and the greater part of the Solid Geometry needed. For 
the geometry of the sphere, cylinder, and cone, you will get much 
assistance from the volume of Wilson’s ‘Geometry ’ dealing with 
these (Clarendon Press ?), Edgar and Pritchard’s * Descriptive Geo- 
metry’ (Macmillan, 3s.), and Drew’s ‘Geometrical Conics’ (Mac- 
millan, 4s. 6d.) are also very good books. 

- R. Fones (Treorchy).—In addition to books mentioned 
above, use Todhunter’s ‘ Spherical Trigonometry,’ anc his examples 
of Analytical Geometry of three dimensions (both published by Mac- 
millan). 
book for algebraic conics. 
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Loney’s ‘Co-ordinate Geometry’ (Macmillan) is the best | 


passages of Poetry for Recitation to fulfil the requirements of | 


Article ror (a) (iii) of the Education Code. Passages of suitable 
length and character should be given for each of the seven 
Standards. In the award regard will be had not only to the 
suitability of the passages chosen by competitors, but also to the 
question of what may be called originality of choice. 


A further Prize of Half-a-Guinea will be given for the second 
best selection of passages, 


RULES. 
I. Printed or legibly written copies of the whole of the pieces 
should be sent in, together with an indication of the 
sources from which they are taken, 


Other Rules as in French Competit-on, 


' 


TEACHER. 


OUR FRENCH PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 


Prize Editor.—yj. }. BEUZEMAKER, B.A, 


Examiner in French to the College of Precepiors 


PRIZE AWARD—JUNE. 


The Prize is awarded to Natura, the pseudonym of ERNEST 
R. MorGAn, ‘Clovelly,’ Felday Road, Lewisham. 


First Class. —Columba, Marie, Philo, Cambria, Popsy, Natura, 
Olivia, 


Second Class.—Quercus, Stigand, Jet, Poor Fanny, Vagus 
Hercules, Myosotis, Cupidon, Antoinette, A Pertect Cure, Nemo, 
Little Billie, Espérance, Fertilis, Maitre, Rydal Mount, Josephine, 
John Ridd, Beéquille, Ivanhoe, La Petite, Giuseppe, Marie van 
Houtte, Jensen, Fintry, Vigilabo, Ophelia, Kobin, Sigma, Water- 
bury, Katharina, Yram, Pomona, Véronique, Hopeful, Antonia, 
Myrrh, Syd. 


Third Class.—Kew, Widow, Trier, Nortoniensis, Marguerite, 
Floreat Etona, Nymph, Crosbeian, Matilda, Lorna Doone, Es- 
perance fifty. 

Il arrive qu’en de certaines époques oi le goiit est le plus sir et les 
ceuvres admirablement belles, lesthétique reste cependant étroite 
et certains aspects du beau complétement ignorés. L,’esthétique 
du XVII¢ siécle, par exemple, est purement intellectuelle et morale. 
On y cultive les grands sentiments et les grandes pensées, Le style 
a la dignité sereine qui sied a ces hautes inspirations; il n’a ni 
détours, ni caprices; il plane. Mais ces nobles auteurs qui ont 
donné de si belles fetes 4 esprit humain n’ont pas de fenétres sur 
le dehors ; le sentiment de la nature leur est totalement ¢tranger. 
Ils ont connu comme nous les splendeurs de l’aurore et la grace des 
soirs ; ils ont comme nous promené leurs regards sur le monde 
extérieur, et ni le ciel, ni la terre, nila mer ne leur ont parlé. Ils 
ont eu cowme nous les oreilles ouvertes, a cette voix intime, 
mystérieuse, fraternelle, qui monte au coeur de l'homme du sein des 
choses et berce délicieusement ses joies ou ses douleurs, et ils ne 
ont pas entendue. ‘Tous, a l'exception de La Fontaine dont les 
impressions sont, d’ailleurs, superficielles, sont restés aveugles et 
sourds aux harmonies de la nature, et il semble qu‘ils n’aient su 
delle que ce qu’en disait Boileau a son jardinier d’Auteuil. Les 
annotateurs de nos grands classiques citent avec une picté attendrie 
le vers célébre de Corneille : 

* Cette obscure clarté qui tombe des ¢toiles.’ 

Ou bien encore le vers mélancolique que Kacine fait soupirer a 

Phédre: 
‘Ah! que ne suis-je assise 4 l’ombre des foréts.’ 
Mais ces traits sont extr¢mement rares.——-JULES DELAFOSSE, 


Translation by Natura. 


It sometimes happens that epochs distinguished by the soundest 
taste, and by works of perfect beauty, are nevertheless characterized 
by a narrow wstheticism, whilst certain aspects of the beautiful are 
completely ignored, ‘The wsthetics of the seventeenth century, for 
example, are purely moral and intellectual. Its writers cultivated 
great thoughts and noble sentiments. In keeping with such lofty 
inspiration is the calm dignity of the style which soars serene in its 
perfect freedom from artifice and caprice. But these great authors, 
who have provided such rich banquets for the human mind, have 
no outlook upon what lies beyond themselves, the feeling fur nature 
being totally foreign to them, They, like ourselves, have known 
the glories of the dawn and the loveliness of evening ; their eyes, 
like ours, have wandered over the external world; but for them 
earth and sky and sea had no message. ‘Their ears, like ours, were 
open to that inward, mysterious, and friendly voice which rises 
from the very heart of things to the heart of man, sweetly tempering 
his joys or his sorrows ; but they heard it not. All of them—with 
the exception of La Fontaine, whose impressions, moreover, were 
but superficial—remained blind and deaf to Nature’s harmonies ; 
and it would seem as though theic knowledge of her were summed 
up in Boileau’s utterances on this subject to his Auteuil gardener. 
The commentators of our great classics quote with tender reverence 
that celebrated line of Corneille’s: 

* That dim light shed by the stars above,’ 
or the plaint which Racine’s Phédre sighs forth: 
*Ah! would I were now in the shade of ihe forest !’ 


Sut such touches are exceedingly rare. —JULES DELAPOSSE. 
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a test in style, although two or three 
ven trouble. = / jue ‘sentiments. ’ 
the best rendering if ‘cstheticism’ is to be avoided. 
mtext the latter is preferable. Le style n’a ni détours, 
; al plan This sentence had brought out various de 
lo take a specimea, ‘The style has no meanderings o1 
it keeps straight It is not elegant to speak of 
style having meanderings, it is wrong to speak of its having fancies ; 
and ‘it keeps straight on’ is a drop from what is intended for ele- 
vance to the common-place which makes one feel giddy. ‘ The 
is without dart or fickle motion’ is an example of 
another common defect, that of substituting some loose, ill-considere¢ 
string of words for the original. But this is not translating. / 
plane had been much mistranslated. It flows onward ; it is even, 
smooth, simple and flowing, plain; it Hows majestically ; it is on 
one same level ; it remains stationary—are some of the 
\ glance at any ordinary dictionary would have 
prevented this mistake. Is this an example of that pernicious habit 
of reading French, which is by many supposed to be an easy lan- 
guage, by picking one’s way through a text-book by guessing at 
of the words which look or sound hke English? /¥%ane: 
to suggest f/ain —hence, even.’ And here we 
may comment upon another defect, that of beating out the meaning 
Many who had correctly translated 7/ plane, had 
‘It soars above all,’ ‘It soars over all,’ *It soars 
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dans les derniers temps, éprouvée plus d'une fois ce malaise 


en suivant dans les journaux tout ce qui a éte imprime a propos 
des drames d’ l bse 
tience me prenait A voit en pure perte tant 
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ARITHMETIC PRIZE PAPERS. 


BY W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., B.SC. 
llead Master of Kingswood School, Bath, and late 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Fellow of 


[ Zhe questions maked T have been contributed by T. P. THompson, 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge.) 

N.B.—(1) The use of a symbol for an unknown quantity is for- 
bidden. 

(2) In scales other than 10 reduction to scale 10 is forbidden. 

1. A and B are exploring a desert and their object is to penetrate 
into the interior as far as possible. If each man can carry provi- 
sions for 20 days’ journey, find the greatest distance penetrated. 

(C. PENDLEBURY.) 

2. Multiply 247417 by 24e17 (scale 12) in three lines, excluding 
the answer line. 

Multiply 24e17 by 247417 (scale 12) in three lines, excluding the 
answer line, 

3. Indicate a short method of dividing by 999,999. 
method to find the rewaznder after division of 

ILI, LLI,TLT, ULI, Li, tii, iit by 9999 X 9999. 

4. Evaluate 
999,993 X 999,994 X 999,995 XK 999,996 + I 
999,993 XK 999,995 X 999,997 X 999,999 + 16 (Scale 10) 
(Scale 11) 


(Scale 12) 


Apply your 


(a) (Scale 10) 


(B) 


(y) 
(8 


5. It is a general theorem that if # be a prime number>31. 
bust P—I\p_ 8 te avi : 
a has 3 is divisible by /. 


Verify this theorem in the case when / = 31. : 

6. Show that the sum of the digits of every multiple of 2739726 
up to the 72nd must be 36. (E. M. LANGLEY.) 

7. If 142,857 be multiplied by 326,451, all the figures in the 
same vertical column in the partial products are equal. Find other 
numbers which possess the same property. (PROUHET., ) 

8. The minute hand of a clock is so badly pivoted that in de- 
scending it slips down at a constant rate of I minute space 1n 30 true 
minutes, and similarly in ascending it slips back 1 minute space in 
30 true minutes. lt is set right at12 noon. Find the next two 
and the last occasions when it represents true time, and prove that 
in 374 days it is 1 hour late for the first time. (T.) 


which 


3, ce 262 
V 341,574,593, 303 
V t,039, 012,218, 57¢ 


v%-3+2 


9. Prove that the number of fractions for the form 


have 6 places in their recurring period is 553. 
10. (1) Prove that in scale 7 


Gay) 


(2) Deduce that 


“O123. 


has 1782 figures in its period. 
SS209g 


(3) Deduce also that 


997,999 
998coi. 


1,002,003,004... 
(T.) 
(4) If » be of the form 4”, 4” + 1, or 47 + 2, prove that the 


I : 
)s in scale 7, 
I 


(2991 zeros altogether) 


number of digits in the recurring period of ( 
a 
1 only half this number. 
(T.) 
11. (1) Show that the fignre 9 cannot occur in the decimal place 
of a fraction whose denominator is<10. In the scale whose radix 
, what figures, if any, cannot occur in the decimal part of a 
fraction whose denominator is < 7%. 
(CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL TRIPos, 1882.) 


is (7 1)*, but if it be of the form 4 


is 7 


2) Show that the 49, 513th figure of (scale 11) is 5. 
(2) oO © 49,513 & 6S41/ > 
(3) Show that the number of places in the recurring period of 


: that 


is either 2, 300,142,289, 363, or twice 
Y, 200, §7 5,222,941 
number, and that in either case from the 2, 300,142,289, 363rd to 
2, 300, 142,289,375th figures are all o or all o, and the next 
figure and the next but two together make 9. 

{N. B. —49, 499 ; ; 1,516,553; 1,516,001 5 3,033,167 ; 
3,03 3s 7 are all primes. ] 

N. B. —Full solutions to the above questions will be published in 


our columns. 
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| 
MODEL ANSWERS TO QUEEN'S | 


SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS. 


CHRISTMAS 1895. 


(Continued from page 694, Vol. NV/., June.) 


LATIN—cont. 


3. Translate into English:— 

Postridie ejus diei Caesar, priusquam se hostes ex terrore ac fuga 
reciperent, in fines Suessionum, qui proximi Kemiserant, exercitum 
duxit et magno itinere confecto ad oppidum Noviodunum contendit. 
Id ex itinere oppugnare conatus, quod vacuum ab defensoribus esse 
audiebat, propter latitudinem fossae murique altitudinem paucis de- 
fendentibus expugnare non potuit. Cas¢ris munitis vineas agere 
quaeque ad oppugnandum wsui erant comparare cocfit. Interim 
omnis ex fuga Suessionum multitudo in oppidum proxima nocte | 
convenit. 


| 


Parse fully the words in italics. 

On the next day to that, Caesar led the army into the 
territory of the Suessiones, who were nearest to the Remi, be- 
fore the enemy could recover from their rout and the terror it 
had inspired. Ilaving finished the long march, he hastens to 
Noviodunum, Having endeavoured to assault it when just off 
the march, because he had heard that its garrison was small, 
although a few only defended it, he was not able to take it on 
account of the breadth of the ditch, and the height of the wall. 
Having fortified the camp, he began to prepare mantlets, and 
to get together whatever was useful for a siege. Meanwhile 
the whole multitude of the Suessiones, coming from the retreat, 
assembled at the town on the next night. 

castris. Abl. pl. of castra, orum. Agrees in gend., | 

number, and case with perf. part. munztis, 


with which it forms the abl. abs. construc- | 
} 


tion. 

Usui. Dat. sing. of usus, us. Used predicatively with 
erant, 

coepit. Perf. ind., 3rd sing. of coepi, coeptum isse. 

convenit. Perf. ind., 3rd sing. of convenio, veni, ventum, 
ire. Agrees with nom. muétitudo. 


4. Explain the terms: frumento juvare ; de media nocte ; obsidi- | 


bus acceptis ; ex itinere ; Bibrax aberat millia passuum viii, 

Jrumento Juvare means ‘to assist with corn.’ /rumento is 
here an ablative of instrument. 

de media nocte, in the middle of the night. This is never 
used except in sentences in which the subject is personal. 

obsidibus acceptis, having received hostages. This is an 
example of the ablative absolute. 

ex itinere means ‘fresh from the march,’ ‘coming straight 
from the march.’ The preposition denotes the point from which 
a commencement is made. 

Bibrax aberat millia passuum viii, Bibrax was eight miles 
away. Extension over space, and hence intervening distance, 
are expressed in Latin by the accusative (mé//ia). /’assuum 
is in the genitive plural, as it depends on mi//ia, which is 
really a substantive, 


5. Go through the plural of manus, the singular of facies, and | 
the perfect indicative of dico and deficio, Give the rule for the for- 
mation of the genitive plural of nouns of the 3rd declension. 


Plu. Sing. 
Nom, and Voc. manus. Nom. and Voc. facies. 
Acc. manus. Acc. faciem. 
Gen. manuum, Gen. faciei. 
Dat. manibus, Dat. faciei. 
Abl. manibus. Abl. facie. 
Perf. Ind. 
Sing Vu. 
dixi. diximus, 
dixisti. dixistis. 
dixit. dixerunt or ere. 
defeci. defecimus. 
def -cisti. defecistis. 
3. defecit. defecerunt ov ere. 
The genitive plural for nouns of the third declension is um, 
except for those having 7 stems. These include— 
(1) Nouns with nom. sing. in -7s, -es aud -er, like navis, 
imber, nubes. 





| 


(2) Monosyllables ending in two or three consonants of 
which the final consonant is s or w, as mons, arx, stirps, 

(3) Participial nouns in evs, as parens. 

(4) Neuters in ¢, a/, and av, as mare, animal, calcar. 


6. Name three prepositions which are followed both by the accu- 


sative and ablative case ; explain their difference of meaning in each 
case, and, if you can, form easy sentences to illustrate your answer. 


The following three prepositions are followed both by the 
accusative and the ablative, i, sué, and super. 
They take the accusative when they denote motion towards, 
and answer to the question whither ? as 
Cwsar impetum in fines Belgarum facit 
Sub muros urbis venisti 
Alexander super Indos imperium protulit. 


They take the ablative when they denote rest and answer to 
the question where / as, 
In urbe manserunt 
Sub terra sunt plurima metalla 
Hee super re ad te scribam, 


7. Magister puero librum dat: show from this sentence how a 


knowledge of Latin makes our study of English grammar more easy 
and intelligent. 


In the sentence given the first three words are nouns, all be- 
longing to the second declension, and all ending in the nomi- 
native in ev. Each one, however, has a different ending inthe 
sentence quoted, These endings are -e7, -o, and -sm, and, are 
respectively the nom, sing., dat. sing., and acc. sing. of the 
words from which they are formed. 

We thus see that magistey is nom. sing., and is, therefore, 
the subject of the sentence, the predicate being da/. Since daé 
is atransitive verb, it governs a noun in the accusative case, 
The only noun in the accusative case is é#4rum, which must 
therefore be the noun governed by da/. The verb dat is one 
of those which takes an indirect, as well as a direct, object. In 
Latin the case of the indirect object is the dative. 

Puero is in the dative case, and therefore represents the per- 
son who is indirectly affected by the action of giving. ‘The 
sentence, therefore, means ‘The master gives a book to the 
boy.’ 

In the corresponding English sentence, the function and re- 
lationship of each person and thing are not, as in Latin, marked 
out by noun terminations denoting the function or relationship 
involved, but since there must necessarily be the same relation - 
ships between the persons and things mentioned, we are led by 
a study of the Latin sentence to so analyse the English sen- 
tence as to discover the mutual relationships between the per- 
sons and things represented by the nouns used. 

The verb da/ in Latin is only used for the third person sin- 
gular, as in English the verb ‘gives’ is used only in the third 
person singular, It requires a less exercise of intelligence to 
tind the nominative in the English sentence, since the verb used 
can only have a nominative of the third person singular and the 
nominative precedes the objective. We remark, however, that 
the agreement of nominative and verb in number and person is 
common to both Latin and English, because, as reflection will 
iead us to see, this must necessarily be the case. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—-MEN AND WOMEN, 


Wednesday, December 18th, 2. 30 to 5. 
All Candidates mus¢ answer (Question 1, and may select five, and 
five only, of the rest. 
No abbreviation of less than three letters is to be used in Parsing 
or Analysis, 


1. Analyse the following passage, and parse the words in italics : 
* Not the same meed 
The gods mete out for all, or She, the dread 
Necessity, who rules both gods and men, 
Some to dishonour, some to honour moulds, 
To happiness some, some to unhappiness. 
But ¢hon, if e’er 
There come a daughter of thy love, oh pray 
To alk thy gods, dest haf/y they should maz 
Her life with foo great beauty.’ 
(2) General analysis : 
(1) Not the same meed the gods mete out for all. 
Simple Sentence. 
(2) Or She, the dread Necessity. 
Contracted Sentence. Principal to (a) who rules 
both gods and men; (4) some te dishonour ; 
(c) some to honour moulds; (d@) to happiness some ; 
(¢) some to unhappiness. 
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who rules both gods and men. (7) some to unhappiness. 









Adj. Sent. to z, refers to * She.’ Contracted Adj. Sent. to 2, refers to ‘ She.’ 
(4) (who) moulds some to honour. (8) But thou, oh pray to all thy gods. 
Contracted Adj. Sent. to 2, refers to ‘ She.’ Principal Sentence to 9 and 10. 


(9) if e’er there come a daughter of thy love. 


5 » to dishono . . ~w ’ 
(5) ar to di : A — tal ‘ She.’ Adverbial Sent. of condition to $8, mod. ‘ pray. 

/ ontracted Adj. Sent. to 2, refers to © She. (10) lest haply they should mar her life with too great 
(6) to happiness some. beauty. 











Contracted Adj. Sent. to 2, refers to ‘ She.’ Adverbial Sent. of purpose to 8, mod, ‘ pray.’ 
purp ’ pray 


(4) Particular Analysis. 
Predicate. 


Completion. 







N of Connecting 
rd 


Sentence - Simple. Enlargement | Simple. Extension. 







Simple. Enlargement. 








The gods mete meed the same not (negation) 
(direct objective) out (degree) 
for all 
(indirect objective) 










2 or She the dread Necessity (metes) (As No. 1.) (As No. 1.) out (degree) 
(apposition) 


3 who rules both gods and men 
(direct objective) 
















(who) | moulds some 
(direct objective) 
to honour 
(indirect objective) 






(moulds) some 
(direct objective) 
to dishonour 
(indirect objective) 









: 6 (who) (moulds) | "some 
i (direct objective) 
to happiness 
(indirect objective) 








(who) ' (moulds) some 
(direct objective) 

| to unhappiness 

(indirect objective) 







8 but thou pray to all thy gods 
(indirect objective) 
| 
9 if a daughter of thy love | (there) come E e’er (time) 
| 10 lest they should mar life her haply (possibility) 


(direct objective) with too great beauty 
(instrument) 
















(c) meed Noun, Common, 3rd Pers., Sing. Num., Neut. pray Verb, Weak, Intrans., Subjunctive Mood, 
Gen., Obj. Case, governed by ‘ mete.’ 2nd Pers., Sing. Num., agreeing with its 

. ; ive 6 ’ 

Necessity Noun Abstract, 3rd Pers., Sing. Num., Per- nominative ‘ thou. 
sonified as Fem. Gen., Nom. Case in ap- lest Conjunction, Subordinative, joining sentences 


position with ‘She.’ 8 and 10. 


whi telative Pronou 3rd Pers., Sing. Num., , — — 
, ‘ ! nay" neg poo HE sa ag sinwoatins haply Adverb, | expressing Possibility, modifying 
* Necessity,” Nom. to ‘rules.’ “mar. 
beth Conjunction, Copulative, joining ‘ gods’ and should Verb, Weak, Defective, Auxiliary, Indica- 
‘men,’ tive, Mood, Past Tense, 3rd Pers., Plu. 
: some Pronoun, Indefinite, 3rd Pers., Plu. Num., Num., agreeing with its subject ‘they,’ and 
Com. Gen., Obj. Case, governed by governing ‘mar’ in the Infinitive Mood. 












Pg 

* moulds. . . _ fail — 

mar Verb, Weak, Transitive, Infinitive Mood, 
depending on ‘should,’ and governing 
‘life’ in Obj. Case, 


thou Pronoun lers., 2nd Pers., Sing. Num., Com. 
Gen., Nom. to ‘ pray.’ 


Ther Expletive Adverb, introducing the verb ‘come.’ 
: : Adverb of Degree, modifying ‘ great.’ 
m Verb, Strong, Intrans., Subjunctive Mood too Adverb gree, ying * great, 
; Present ‘Tense, 3rd VPers., Sing. Num., 


; ’ Ty her , . 
agreeing with its subject * daughter. (Zo be continued.) 





ry.” 
Oo great 
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beauty 


it) 


Mood, 
with its 
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MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 


BY EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.S. 


Mathematical Lecturer and Physical Demonstrator South Western 
Polytechnic, late Assistant in the Physical Laboratory, 
Royal College of Science. 


DISCHARGE OF ELECTRICITY THROUGH RAREFIED 
GASES. 

PROFESSOR CLERK MAXWELL once said that in his opinion the 
data for forming a comprehensive theory of electricity would ulti- 
mately be obtained from the study of electrical discharges in vacuum 
tubes, Certainly, the phenomena observed when a discharge passes 
through gases more or less rarefied are some of the most beautiful, 
and at the same time the most difficult to explain that the field of 
science offers ; and just at present l’rofessor RKintgen’s discovery of 
the marvellous properties of what he has termed ‘ X-rays’ lends a 
still greater interest to the subject. It is proposed to give a general 
account of these phenomena and some of the theories that have 
been formed to explain them ; concluding with a resumé of our 
present knowledge concerning X-rays and their properties. 

To obtain a discharge through any gas, whether rarefied or not, 
needs an I. M.F. of considerable magnitude, even when the distance 
between the discharging points is extremely small. One of the easiest 
modes of obtaining such an E.M.F. is by means of a Ruhmkorf 
coil. The general principles of construction of such a coil, and the 
theory of its action, are fairly generally known ; but as there are 
some points which will have to be alluded to later which might 
present serious difficulties to the student, a short description will 
here be given. 
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Fic. 1. 


A Ruhmkorf coil consists essentially of a helix of stout wire 
(shown in section in Fig. 1, AB, CD), called the primary coil, with 
another helix, EF, GH, called the secondary coil, consisting of 

very large number of turns of fine wire wound outside it. 
Within both these is a bar of soft iron, or preferably a bundle 
of soft iron wires, which will become magnetised when a current 


{ 


flows through the primary, and will quickly give up.its magnetism 


when the primary current ceases to flow. One terminal LD of the 
primary coil is connected directly to a source of current R, such as a 
number of bichromate cells or accumulators, the circuit being com- 
pleted through a strip of brass fastened at its lower end, but with a 
piece of soft iron O attached to its upper (free) end, which latter 
presses against the end of a screw N, connected to the other end B 
of the primary coil. 

When © presses against N the primary circuit will be closed, 
and the core of the coil will become magnetized ; immediately this 
happens, however, the piece of soft iron O will be drawn inwards, 
and the circuit will be broken, The spring will now spring back 
against N, when the process will be repeated, the primary circuit 


‘being alternately made and broken in rapid succession. 


Let us now examine what takes place in the secondary coil. When 
the primary circuit is made, a certain number of magnetic lines of 
force will be induced in the soft iron core ; also, in each turn of 
wire of the secondary, there will be an induced E.M. I. opposite in 
direction to the E.M.F. driving the primary current, and equal in 
magnitude to the rae at which lines of force are being introduced 
into that turn. There being a large number of turns of wire in the 
secondary circuit, the total E.M.}. in it will be very considerable. 
The primary current will now for an instant become constant ; there 
will consequently be no alteration in the number of lines of force 
passing through the secondary circuit, and therefore no I. M.F. in 
the latter. When the primary current is broken, magnetic lines of 
force will be withdrawn from the secondary circuit ; the .M.F. 
will therefore be opposite in direction to what it was formerly, and 
equal in magnitude to the raée of withdrawal. 

It might at first sight appear, then, that the terminals of the 
secondary coil would be subjected to an E,M.F. which was continu- 
ally reversed in direction, the magnitude, however, remaining the 
same in both cases. It is found, however, that the make of the 
primary circuit is much slower in its action than the break ; con- 
sequently, since the E.M.F, at any instant depends on the raée at 
which lines of force are being introduced into, or withdrawn from, 
the circuit, that there will be a much higher Ek. M.F. in the secondary 
circuit when the primary circuit is broken than when it is made. 

If the spark gap in the secondary circuit be large, the make 
I.M.F. may be insufficient to cause a spark ; the break E.M.F., 
however, being larger, a spark will pass, so that we shall have an 
intermittent or fu/sating current, and not a true oscillatory current. 

One thing that tends to greatly decrease the efficiency of a Kuhm- 
korf coil is excessive sparking when © is forced away from N. ‘This 
can be partly overcome in two ways. One is to have a make-and- 
break arrangement consisting of a point which dips into mercury 
below alcohol ; another is to join the two terminals bh, LD of the 
primary coil to the plates of a condenser K of considerable capacity. 
When the circuit is broken, the electricity, instead of sparking 
across the terminals, now rushes into the condenser, thus at once 
increasing the useiul E.M.}F. in the secondary, and lessening the 
wear and tear of the contact pieces. 

It must, of course, be remembered that no more energy can 
possibly be obtained in the secondayy circuit than is fed into the 
primary. Thus-if C, and V, stand for the current and potential 
difference of the primary circuit, and C,, V»2 stand for similar quan- 
tities in the secondary, we have 


C,V, cannot be greater than C,V). 


Therefore, if by increasing the number of turns of wire in the 
secondary circuit we increase the FE. M.F. between its terminals, the 
possible current obtainable in that circuit will be proportionately 
decreased, 

Let us suppose, now, that the terminals of the secondary circuit 
of acoil such as we have been considering are connected to two 
pieces of platinum wire, sealed into opposite ends A, 1, of a glass 
tube (Fig. 2), which can be exhausted of air through a T piece C, 
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> between AB is considerable, and the exhaustion has 
led far, probably no discharge will p 


iss through the 
as the exhausti 


n proceeds, a fine thread-like discharge 
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man? respects these rays act as if they were electrified atoms shot off 
normally from the cathode. Thus if a coin be used for cathode the 
phosphorescence of the glass will show all the details of the engrav- 
ing on the coin. If a magnet be placed near the 
tube the cathode rays are deflected, and can be 
caused to fall on various parts of the glass, produc- 





ing phosphorescence where they fall. 
rhe cathode rays are capable of producing me- 
chanical action in things on which they fall. Thus 





if they fall on one side only of a small aluminium 
wheel with vanes like a water-wheel, very quick 
rotation will be produced. 





The velocity of cathode rays is more nearly com- 
parable with that of sound than that of light. 


CC 





B, B, Faraday dark space 
Anode 


C, Crookes 
- denotes Cathode. 

will at last take place between A and B ; this will gradually become 
wider, till it practically hlls the tube. About this stage some re- 
markable changes will begin to take place in the discharge. Round 
the neyative termio il or cathode seen to be an ill- 
defined dark space, called the Faraday dark space, after its dis- 
coverer ; whilst the luminous discharge will now be found to be 
stratified, presenting an appearance somewhat like that shown in 
lig. 2; the dark markings on the figure representing luminous 
parts of the discharge in the tube. — It will be noticed that the strati- 
fications are curved away from the cathode. 

As the exhaustion proceeds the stratifications become more widely 
separated and more definite ; at the same time a bluish glow will be 
seen round the cathode. The stratified discharge is often spoken of 
as the positive whiist this bluish glow is the 
phenomena of the negative column, or cathode rays. Presently a 
perfectly black, well-defined space will be seen growing around the 
cathode This, which is very much smaller than the Faraday dark 
space, is Crookes’ dark space. Wher the 
vacuum is so high that this latter has extended as far as the walls of 
the tube, the glass will be found to be phosphorescing brightly ; 
green, if the ordinary German (soda) glass is used ; blue, if the tube 
be mad 


there will 


column, one of 


ftten spoken of as 


of lead yl 1SS, 


The positive column and the negative column, or cathode rays, 
have very dissimilar properties rhe positive column, for instance, 
follow of the tube, and bends round a corner as 


the stratifications varies with the 


the general shap . 


shown in Fig. 3. The colour of 








Fic. 3 
under 
coloured stratifications may be visible in a tube at the same time, 
the stratifications, when examined spectroscopically, exhibiting the 
characteristic lines of the gases enclosed in the tube. ‘The velocity 
with which the luminosity travels along the positive column has been 
measured by Professor J. J. Thomson, and found to be comparable 

of light 
itthode rays have entirely different properties. 


sls used > 
| 


some circumstances several sets of differently 


with that 
| he 


perty of causing the 


Their pro- 
glass on which they fall to become luminous, 
we have noticed already If any obstacle, except the very thinnest 
films of go leaf or aluminiwm foil, is interposed between the 
cathode and the walls of the tube a definite shadow is thrown on th« 
latter. After a short time the glass that is phosphoresciog under the 
action of t cathode rays becomes less bright, or, as it is termed, 

If the cathode be concave the cathode 
definite focus at the centre of curvature. A piece 
foil placed at this focus becomes red-hot. In 


shows signs of rays 
are br rit to 


of platinum wire or 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY NOTES. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 


First Class Honoursman in Practical Chemistry (Science and 
Art Department), Lecturer in Chemistry (Practical and 
Theoretical) to the Middlesex County Council. 


ANSWERS TO ADVANCED STAGE (covzd.). 


46. By what means can each of the three phosphoric acids (hydro- 
gen phosphates) be obtained, using common ‘ phosphate of soda’ 
as the primary material in each case ? 

Draw up a tabular statement of the reactions by which these acids 
are distinguished from one another. (26.) 

Common phosphate of sodium is di-sodic phosphate, 
Na,HPO,. To prepare the three phosphoric acids, viz., ortho-, 
meta-, and pyro-phosphoric acids (H,PO;, HPO;, and 
H,?,O-;), from this substance we must (I) prepare the lead 
sait of each, and (2) act upon this with HS. The following 
equations will make this clear : 

(1) 44370, from Na,lTPO,— 

(2) 2Na, hi PC , + 3Pb(NO3)> = 4NaNO; + 

+ Pb (PO,)>. 

A stream of I1,S is now to be passed through the lead salt 
suspended in water when the ortho acid is formed, and may 
be separated by filtration and subsequent evaporation. 

(4) Pbs(PO,)o + 3HLS = 3PbS + 2H3PO, 

(2) 47,70; from Na,tlPO,, 

By heating Na,HPO, the sodium salt of pyrophosphoric 
acid results thus:— 

(a) 2Na, HPO, = Na,P,0; + H,0. 

(6) Na,PsO; + 2Pb(NO ). = Pb.P,O; + 4NaNO3. 

(c) Pb, P20; + 2H2S = PbS + H,P20;. 

(3) HPO; from Naz,llPO,— 

(2) To produce metaphosphoric acid we at first prepare 
H,PO,, then divide a solution of the acid into two equal 
portions,, the first of which is to have sufficient Na,CO, added 
to it to make it alkaline; to the alkaline solution is then 
added the unaltered moiety, whereupon di-hydric orthophos- 
phoric acid results, which upon the application of heat breaks 
up into sodium metaphosphate and water. 

(a) Nall,PO, + heat = NaPO,; + H,0O. 

(6) 2NaPO, + Pb(NOxs)g = Pb( PO), + 2NaNQ3. 

(c) Pb(PO,)g + H.S = PbS + 2HPO,, 


2HNO, 


Reageut. H,PO,. HPO . 


H,P,0;. 


AgNO; - Canary yellow 


pp ot AgyPO, 


White crystalline 
pp of Ag,P,0; 


White gelatinous 
pp of AgPO, 


Albumen - Coagulates. 


47. E-xplain the production of the gaseous hydrides of arsenic and 
antimony m the ordinary analytics | tests for those elements ; point 
out the distinctive the hydrides, and explain the 
chemical changes which occur when each gas is led into a solution 
of silver nitrate. (24.) 

The formation of PH, and SbH, is explained by the fact 
that nascent H decomposes compounds of Sb and As, when 
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‘alums.’ Write the formula of common alum, describe its usual 


the salt, state how you would proceed to make a specimen consist- 
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such are in solution, forming as a result the bodies in question. | 
Pure Zn and HCl, or H,SO,, are placed in a flask fitted with 
a jet delivery tube, and the solution to be tested is poured into 
the flask by way of the thistle funnel, when the non-luminous 
H flame becomes coloured blue and a cold white surface, such 
as a porcelain crucible lid, when placed in the flame is coated 
with a film of As or Sb., as the case may be, the decomposition 
of the hydrides being due to heat or insufficient oxygen supply. 

AsH; is a colourless, offensive smelling, and highly poisonous 
gas, condensing under pressure to a colourless liquid which 
boils at — 54°8°, and solidifies at —113°5°. It burns with a 
lilac-coloured flame, forming water and As,Og, or, if the supply 
of air be limited, As and water. 

SbH; resembles the As compound in being a colourless, foul- 
smelling, poisonous gas. It also burns, the flame being violet- 
coloured, and the products water and Sb,O,, the metal and 
water being produced when the burning takes place in a 
limited supply of air or oxygen ; with the halogens, SbH; re- 
acts to form the Sb compound of the halogen and the halogen 
acid, whilst H.S, under the influence of sunlight, converts the 
hydride into sulphide, free H being evolved. 

Towards AgNO, the two hydrides behave very differently 
(Fleitman’s test); in the case of AsH,, metallic silver is 
deposited, whereas, when SbH, is acted upon by this reagent, 








both Ag and Sb are deposited thus :— 
AsH; + 6AgNO, + 3H.O = 3Ags + 6HINC, + HgAsO,, 
SbH; + 3AgNO, = 3H NO, + SbAg;. 
48. How is lead extracted from the native sulphide, and obtained 
in a commercially pure condition? (20.) 
Lead is extracted from galtena in two different ways — 

(1) The Reduction Process. —The galenais partially roasted 
in a reverberatory furnace whereby lead sulphate, lead oxide, 
and sulphur dioxide are formed, 

PbS + 20, = PbSO,, 
2PbS + 302 = 2PbO + 2S0). 


The temperature is now raised in order to bring about the 
following reactions :— 
PbSO, + PbS = 2Pb + 280, 2 
2PbO + PbS = 3Pb+ SO, § 
The lead collects in a well in the hearth of the furnace, 
and is drawn off into metal pots. 


(2) Zhe Precipitation Process.—The ores are, either after 
calcination or in their raw state, placed in a blast furnace 
with coke and iron (or with ores that upon reduction will 
produce iron) ; the following equation expresses the re- 
action :— 





PbS + Fe = FeS + Pb. 


The iron and other sulphides rise to the surface of 
the molten Jead, and above this is found, as a fusible slag, 
the silicate of iron which forms during the blasting. 


The impure lead from either of these operations is ‘ softened,’ 
7.¢., heated on the bottom of a shallow reverberatory furnace, by 
which means the metals other than lead oxidise, and form a 
scum or dross upon the surface. 

The next process is desilverisation, which in the case of ores 
rich in silver is done by means of the cupel, or porous bone- 
ash hearth, where the lead is converted into litharge, which 
can therefore hardly be called a lead production process at all. 
Lead ores, poor in silver, are treated by the Pattinson method, 
consisting in melting the argentiferous lead and removing the 
first crop of crystals consisting almost entirely of pure lead. 
The operation is performed in a row of pots, in one of which 
some of the lead to be desilverised is melted, the lead being 
poured into one pot on one side, the silver alloy into a pot on 
the other; this is continued throughout the series until at one 
end an alloy of silver rich enough to be cupelled results, whiist 
at the other end is to be found pure lead. By these various 
processes it comes about that commercial lead is of a very high 
degree of purity, the impurities constituting not more than from 
‘1 to ‘000 per cent 





49. Enumerate the metals which are capable of producing 
} £ 


rystalline form ; and, being supplied with a sufficient quantity of 


g of distinct crystals. (20.) 
The metals capable of producing trae alums, é.¢., double | 
sulphates of aluminium and some other base, are the alkalis | 
sodium, potassium, ammonium, lithium, rubidium, and cesiua, | 
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as well as thallium and silver, These all have the composition 
indicated by the following formula, where M stands for a nomad 
metal :— 
Aly(SO,4)3 2 
My(SOj)o § 

In addition to these true alums many pseudo alums are 
known in which the alumina is displaced by other triad metals, 
suchas Fe, Cr, Mn. Thus iron alum is Fey(SO,4)3*KgSO,'24H,O, 
chrome alum is Cro(SO,4)a*KeSO,* 24Hy0, and manganese alum 
IS Mng(SO,4)3* KySO, +°24H,0. These all crystallise in the 
same system and in the same number of molecules of water of 
crystallisation as the true alums, which they resemble in many 
other respects. , 

Common alum is potash alum. Als(SO,)3*K,SO,*24H,0. It 
crystallises from its aqueous solution in large, colourless, trans- 
parent, regular octahedra, often, however, combined with 
faces of the cube. If to the warm solution we add KOH ot 
K,COs, so that the precipitate at first formed is dissolved, then 
from this solution crystals of cubic alum are produced, consist- 
ing, as is implied by the name, not of octahedra, as in ordinary 
alum, but of cubes. F 


24H,0. 


50. State the general characters of the magnesium-zine-cadmium 
family of metals, and indicate their relations to the alkaline earths 
on the one hand and to aluminium on the other. (28. ) 

Mg is white, Zn and Cd bluish white. All three are vo/atile, 
and their volatility increases far? fassu with increase in atomic 
weight, whereas their basigenic decreases from Mg to Cd. Mg 
is more electro-positive than Zn, and Zn than Cd. ‘They all 
burn easily in oxygen, Mg and Zn emitting a dazzling light in 
so doing. Each metal has but one oxide —MgO a white powder, 
ZnO a white powder whilst cold becoming yellow when 
heated, CdO a yellow-brown powder. All these oxides ore 
insoluble in water ; but MgO when moistened turns red litmus 
paper slightly blue. Both oxides and hydroxides of all three 
are easily soluble in solutions of ammoniacal salts, 

Upon heating both hydroxides and carbonates are converted 
into oxide. 

The chlorides are volatile and deliquescent. 

MgS is an earthy body, which is decomposed even by water, 
therefore soluble sulphides produce no precipitate in a My 
solution. 

ZnS is a white precipitate easily scluble in dilute acids, and 
is therefore only partly precipitated by addition of H1,5 to a 
solution of a Zn salt. 

Cds is thrown down by H,S even in acid solutions. 

The sulphates all crystallise with water of crystallisation, the 
two former with 7 and Cd with 4 molecules of water of crystal- 
lisation. All of these sulphates form double salts crystallising 
with 6 molecules of crystallisation, thus :— 

MgSO,. K.SO,.611,0 ) 
ZnsSO,.KgSO, .OH,O 
CdSO,.K.SO,.6H,0 ) 

The connection between the alkaline earths is seen in Mg, 
which, as above shown, has a slight alkaline reaction, 

The resemblance between the group and aluminium is most 
conspicuous in the double sulphates with the alkali metals, 
which may well be prepared with the alums, 


(It is worthy of note that the above points are given seriatim in 
Tilden’s ‘Chemical Philosophy,’ pp. 273-4, a book which should 
be carefully studied by the advanced student, as should also Professor 


Reynold’s ‘ Experimental Chemistry,’ Parts I.—II1.) 


EXAMINATION IN ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


In consequence of the sweeping changes made in the syllabus 
governing this examination in July 1895, much curiosity was felt 
on all sides as to what character the 1896 examination would 
assume. It was expected that quantitative work would be dove 
by a fourth, or perhaps a half of the examinees, cspecially as one 
balance between six students was Jaid down by the Department as 
sufficient provision in this important »articular, It was, therefore, 
thoroughly disappointing when it was discovered that quantitative 
work, as weil as qualitative, was to be done by all the students, the 
undesirable result being a ‘rush’ for the balances during the last 
portion of the time set apart for the examination. We do not 
sugvest that the tests were diff ult; but we do emphati ally declare 
that failure must result in a large number of cases by consequence 
of the unavoidable haste and confusion inseparable from so poor 
a provision of balances as one between six, Let it be remembered 
that twelve weighings, at least, and possibly (certainly desirably) 
double this number had to be made at each balance, and then it 
will be seen how certain and inevitable were haste and confusion 
and their concomitant inaccuracy. The syllabus is all right for 
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Organised Science Schools where inspection wisely replaces ex- 
amination ; but we strongly protest that the test is an unfair one, 
when it is borne in mind that weighing, testing, and writing had to 
in the short space of 24 hours, including the qualitative 
examination of the set. It would have been much wiser 
to have given the quantitative work to not more than one half of 
the a course which we sincerely hope to see followed in 


coming year 


be done 


mixture 


student » 


I WRITTEN EXAMINATION. 


1. Describe all that may be observed when nitric a id is added 
to solution of ammonia, and when the resulting liquid is evaporated 
in a porcelain dish. Explain the chemical changes by equations, 
(6. ) 

In this question the points to be noticed are the gradual 
mutual neutralisation of the acid and the alkali, resulting in 
the formation of NH NOs. 

HINO, + NH, = NH,NOs, 
subsequ 


juent decomposition of the body when evaporation 
led sufficic ntly far, 
NH,NO, = 2H,0 4 


and the 
has procees 


N,O. 


2. You are supplied with a bottle of white crystalline powder with 
the information that it may consist of potassium chlorate, nitre, or 
could you find out which it is by the action of 
heat, or of water, or by crystallisation, without resorting to the usual 


s 


analytical process ? ; 


al Ammonia how 


(a) By Sleating. 


KCIOs, (xygen and probably chlorous fumes evolved. 


KNO, Oxygen and nitrous fumes evolved. 


Substance sublimes. 


NH,Cl 


(4) By Solution and Crvstallisation. 


Solubility. Character of Crystals. 


Fairly soluble Thin iridescent plates. 


crystallises out. 


Readily 


KNOs, Very soluble Long rhombic furrowed prisms. 


NH,Cl Very soluble Cubic crystals like common salt. 


3. Describe any experiments you have performed or seen per- 
formed with melted sulphur,  (6.) 
given here were (a) the gradual change 
from a limpid lemon-coloured liquid to a black viscous sub- 
4) the returning limpidity upon continued heating, 
and the formation of plastic sulphur upon pouring the liquid 
into water, and (¢) the formation of prismatic sulphur by per- 
mitting a crust to form over the lipid liquid before thickening 
and blackening, and the resultant formation of prismatic trans- 
ble when, after the crust had been pierced 
and the liquid portion poured out, the crust was removed. 


Ihe only items to be 


stance, { 


parent sulphur vis 


Il WoRrRK. 


The following questions are self-explanatory : 
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Elementary Stage. 


Che practical work for the elementary stage consists of two parts. 
The substance the blue bottle must be examined by all candi- 
dat \ llowed between the substance in the white 
bottle metal in the 


in 
wice is 


nd the box, 


eed as follow 5° 
“¢ Botti O 


d ratory Heat a small portion of the powder 

1 dry test tube by applying a Bunsen flame, and note down all 

Then weigh out one gram of the powder in an 

in crucible, and tind out the weight of the residue left 

ly as possible, by the Bunsen flame, for at 
down the weight. 


opserve 


stro 


Writ 





PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


One of the following exercises must be done, but only one :— 

White Bottle. —Analyse the contents of this bottle by the usual 
analytical process. It contains not more than two metallic and 
one acid radicles from the following list :—Lead, copper, iron, 
zinc, calcium, potassium, ammonium, carbonate, nitrate, sulphate, 
chloride. 


Meta/.—Find out the volume of gas given off when the whole of 
one of the strips of metal is dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid (about 
one of acid in twenty of water). ‘The gas may be collected over 
water, and may be measured at the temperature of the laboratory, 
The temperature must be stated, and the volume of the gas must be 
expressed in cubic centimetres. 

Give, in your paper, a sketch of the apparatus used in this 
expe-iment. 

The candidate must be careful to state upon his worked paper 
the numbers attached to the bottles or bottle and box from which 
his work is done. 

Two and a quarter hours are allowed for this part of the 
examination. 

The Blue Bottles contained various oxides, carbonates and 
nitrates, amongst which were red lead, magnesium carbonate, 
copper carbonate, ferric nitrate, copper nitrate, etc. 

The salts were very easy ones, in each case two metals and 
one acid being given. 

In each pill box was a strip of magnesium ribbon weighing 
about eight decigrams. 

As aforesaid the examination was satisfactory from every stand- 
point, except that of balance provision, and it is certain that nine 
out of any ten failures will be due to this cause rather than to in- 
ability to do the work required. 


—-wo3o -— 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE New MAXIM PowpeEr.—In the course of a lecture recently 
given under the auspices of the Society of Arts, the inventor of the 
new Maxim Powder describes it as consisting of about ninety per 
cent. pyroxylin possessing a very high degree of nitration with 
about nine per cent. of nitro-glycerine, and from a half to one per 
cent. of urea. It is perfectly amorphous and very hard and horn- 
like, the particles of which it consists being relatively long cylinders 
perforated axially with numerous small holes, so that a minimum of 
burning surface is presented to the initial flame of combustion and 
a comparatively low initial pressure secured. In the process of burn- 
ing the perforations increase in diameter, the combustion surface and 
consequent evolution of gas being thus greatly extended. The 
pressure is consequently well maintained throughout the bore of the 
gun, and a maximum of propulsive energy secured to accelerate the 
velocity of the projectile. The products of combustion of the 
maxim powder contain but little carbon dioxide, the pyroxylin 
giving off carbon monoxide mainly. With a five-inch breechloading 
siege gun, this new powder gave a velocity of 2,403 foot-seconds, 
with a pressure of only 30,600 lbs. per square inch, thus improving 
greatly upon the United States Government requirements of a velo- 
city of 1,830 foot-seconds, with a maximum pressure of 31, 360 lbs. 

*,* 

REMEDIES FOR APHIs.—Now that the ravages of the aphis are 
at their worst, two simple and effectual remedies may easily be pre- 
pared at home. The first is to boil for fifteen minutes two ounces 
of quassia chips in one gallon of water, and then dissolve in the 
liquid three ounces of soft soap. Use this cold. A more powerful 
remedy is to‘take forty ounces of soft soap, one pint of petroleum, 
and from two to three gallons of water. The soap should be 
warmed with a little warm water till it liquefies, then stirred away 
from the fire, aiid the petroleum added. The mixture is then well 
stirred with a powerful syringe till it becomes creamy, then diluted 
with water to two or three gallons. 

* * 


APOSPOROUS AND APOGAMOUS FERKNs.—On the back of their 
fronds ferns usually produce multitudinous spores which are formed 
within minute capsules or sporangia. On germinating these spores 
give rise to a leafike scale called the prothallus, on the lower surface 
of which sexual organs arise. Within these, in turn, sexual cells 
are differentiated, and as the result of the fertilisation of one of the 
female cells or oospheres by a male cell or autherozoid, a new fern 
plant arises. Thus in normal cases there is a regular alternation o! 
a sexual with a sexless generation. This, however, is not the only 
course pursued by ferns, C, T. Druery has found that Aspidin 
filix mas may reproduce itself both in the normal fashion and by an 
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apogamous method, simple budding occurring as the result of over- | weight of 99 lbs., find the coefficient of friction 
crowding and consequent starvation, which check the formation of 


archegonia. The young plants are engendered on precisely the 
same spots on the prothallus as the sexual ones would occupy. 
Similar instances have been noticed in the case of A/thyrium filta 
Jemina, small whitish bulbils developing on the prothalli, and 
giving off both fronds and roots when placed in contact with loam. 
A presumed barren variety of the same plant was found to produce 
apparent sori which contained no spores but developed direct into 
ordinary prothalli when placed under suitable conditions. Further 
investigation showed that this condition of apospory might also 
exist in the case of varieties of olystichum angulare, Lastrea 
pseudo mas and Scolopendrium vulgare. It is apparent, conse- 
quently, that the normal life cycles of certain ferns may be succes- 
sively shortened, first by the elision of the spore, and then by that 
of the whole soral apparatus, while De Bary’s observations tend to 
show that in the case of Z. pseudo mas cristata it is shortened 
almost to the utmost, the chain being simply sporophore, prothallus, 
spoivphore. But it seems that even the prothallus may be elimi- 
nated, as shown by a small plant of Scolopendrium vulgare, in 
which the frond itself acted as the oophore or egg-bearer, and the 
archegonia and antheridia were generated upon it without the for- 
mation of a prothallus proper. 


NOTES ON THEORETICAL 
MECHANICS. 


ADVANCED AND HONOURS STAGES. 


BY F. CASTLE, M.I.M.E. 


Continued from page 572, Vol. XV/. 


Friction of a Rough Axle,—Let AB be a pulley turning on a rough 
axle mmf, to find the relation between P and Q when P is on the 
point of preponderating. Draw the vertical radius mo, and make 
the angle mon equal to the angle of friction @ Draw xc a vertical 
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line meeting AB at ¢. When motion is just about to take place, 
the reaction of the bearing will make an angle with the vertical 
equal to the angle of repose for the surfaces in contact ; hence the 
reaction of the bearing and the resultant of P and Q will act 
along nc. 


If y denote the radius of the axle, and yu the coefficient of friction, 
then co = r cos con = r sin of angle of friction =r sin @ As the 
angle is small, the sine of the angle is approximately equal to the 
tangent, hence we may write :— 

co=rtan @=ypr?r. 

Let the radius Av of the pulley be R, then Ac = R —yrs, and 
Be = R+ mr. 

Pm 4 (R —pr) = Q (R + ur). 


The following example will show how to apply the formula :— 


/-x.—The radii of a pulley and axle are 10 inches and one inch 
espectively. If a weight of 1o1 lbs. will just preponderate over a 
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between the axle 
and its bearing. (1889.) 


P R+ym 
) k —pr 
where I= I01, 


Q = 99, 
iN 10, 
ra i 


IOI 1o+uXi 


99 10 aX I 
-. IOI (1O— we) = 99 (10 + p@). 
-. 200 w 20, 
or w= wb = he 


In solving numerical questions on the simple machines, it is 
advisable to have the formule in readiness which have been already 
proved ia the preceding articles ; for convenience of reference they 
are brought together here. 

Lever.—Let a and 6 be the lengths of the perpendiculars drawn 
from the fulcrum upon the directions of the forces P and W respee- 
tively, then Pa = WA. 

Wheel and Axle.—P : W = radius of axle : radius of wheel. 

Compound or Differential Wheel and Axle.—YV acting at a radius 
/: Rand», the radii of the larger and smaller axles respectively. 

P R—»? 
W 2/ 

Pulleys. —W = 2"P ; each of the x moveable pulleys hanging by a 
separate string. 

W = xP ; » being the total number of sheaves or pulleys in the 
upper and lower blocks. 


(2"-—1) P; each of the » strings being attached to .the 
weight. 


Lnclined plane.—If a be the inclination of the plane to the 
horizon, 
@ the inclination of the power P to the plane, 
R the reaction of the plane, 
then P cos @= W sina, (1) 
and R+P sin @= W cosa 
Screw.—P : Was distance between two threads : circumference 
described by P. 
Friction, —When a body rests on any surface, if R be the normal 
pressure, the friction F = uR. 
In dealing with questions involving friction, the method adopted 
is—Resolve vertically and horizontally, then take moments about 
some convenient point ; the following example will make this clear :— 
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Ex.—A cube is placed with one edge on a rough horizontal plane 
(coefficient of friction uw), and a parallel edge on a smooth plane, 
inclined at an angle of 45° to the horizon ; if @ is the inclination of 
the base of the cube, when in the position in which it will just not slide 
into a lower position, show that (1 +34) tan@=1-—yp. (1889,) 

Let A be the edge resting on the rough horizontal plane EF, and 
B a parallel edge resting on a smooth inclined plane at B, also R, 
the reaction at B, and W the weight of the cube. 

The weight W will act through point 0, where ¢@ is the centre of 
gravity of the cube. If the reaction K, and the line of action of W 
intersect at N, the reaction at A must pass through the same point. 
K is the normal pressure at A, and wR, along AF, the friction at A, 

Resolving horizontally :— 


BR = R, cos 45". (1) 
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iving vertical’y : 
* KR + R, sin 45 


‘1 t ’ } 
ibtra ling ¢ | 


(2) trom (1): 


bout A 


AB sin (45° + @) W(AC) cos (45° + @). 


2x W /2 , 
i a W cot (45° + @). 


I tan @ 
1 + tan e 


> 


2 tan @ 


*. (I + 3u) tan @ I u 
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ADVANCED STAGE, 


1. When two smooth bodies are pressed together, in what direc- 
tion the mutual action between them take place? If the 
lies are not smooth, what additional force may be called into 
lay ? 


does 


bon 
| 


\ body placed on a plane is of such a shape that there is no 
danger of its toppling over ; the angle of friction between the body 
What differences as to the friction called into 
play are there between the cases when the plane is (a) set at an 
angle of 15° to the horizon, (4) at an angle of 30°, (c) at an angle of 


45°, the body simply put on the plane and left to itself. 
(1492. ) 


and the plane is 30°. 


being 


2. Define friction and the coefficient of friction. 

Find the relation between the power and the weight in the case 
of a particle resting in a state of limiting equilibrium on a rough 
inclined plane. (1893.) 


3}. The height of an inclined plane is to the base as 3 to 4, and 
it is found that the just supported on it by a horizontal 
force equal to half the weight of the body ; 
friction between the body and the plane 


body is 


(1Sot.) Ans. hee 


t A particle (weight W) is just supported on a rough inclined 
plane by a force P acting in a given direction ; show that 


P cos (8B + o) W 


sin (a ®), 


where a is the inclination of the plane, a+ 8 the angle between 
I's direction and the base of the plane, and @ the angle of friction. 
Show how to adapt the above formula to the case in which P acts 
horizontally (1558. ) 
5. Find without using the principle of work the relation between 
power and the weight in the screw press, taking into account 
the friction between the threads of the screw and the companion 
tcw 


Find the relation between the power and the weight in the 
>of a rough inclined plane when motion op the plane is about 


ugh inclined plane, when the power acts along the 

, be the power which will just pull the body up th 

’, that which will just not let it slide down ; show that 

to & (P) + P.) would just support the body if the 
(1554.) 

hts, P and Q, hang by a flexible thread over a fixed 


{ turning « le ; tind the relation between 


(1553, ) 


ma rough ax 


> point of preponderance. 


| that when I’ is on the point of lifting Q by 

pulley, P (I 

n of the parts of the machiae 

1 ‘block and tac 
by means of if 

uld just raise a weight 

umber of tvot pounds 


1,000 Ibs. 


+ m)(), where m is a frac- 
If three 
x le,’ find the power 


is raised 


10t made to 
1 trictor 


find the coefficient of 
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10. A pariicle will just stay at rest on a plane inclined at an angle 
of 30° to the horizon ; if the angle be reduced to 15°, compare the 
force acting parallel to the plane that will just make the particle 
slide down the plane, with the force acting parallel to the plane 
that will just make the particle slide wf the plane. (1894.) 

272 
32 


Ans, . 
11. If the weight of a fly wheel be 5 tons, the diameter of the 
shaft or ax\e 12 inches, and uw = 0'075, find the work expended on 
friction in 20 revolutions. Ans. 52,779 ft. pds. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Heroic Readers. First, Second, Third, and 
Fifth Books. London: Jarrold & Sons. 

The idea on which this new series of reading-books is based 
is a very worthy one, and in the volumes before us it is 
worthily carried out. The title has much more real signifi- 
cance than is often the case with school readers. The earliet 
books consist almost entirely of simply written records of 
deeds of bravery of many sorts ; stories of the soldier’s cour- 
age on the field of battle, the sailor’s in time of storm and 
wreck, the miner’s underground, and the fireman’s in the 
midst of burning houses ; tales of moral courage of children 
who dare to tell the truth when it is dangerous to do so, and 
to act rightly when comrades sneer and mock ; and examples 
of presence of mind and self-sacrifice in scenes of danger and 
difficulty. Such narratives are full of interest for young 
readers, and while the interest will help to facilitate the work 
of learning to read intelligently, the incidents will help to 
impress good moral lessons. 

Well-chosen pieces of poetry are interspersed, and a few 
others suitable for recitation are added at the end of the book, 
where also spelling lists are given. 

The fifth book is constructed on a somewhat different plan. 
The biographical element is brought into prominence, and the 
lessons of heroism are based on the life-stories of several 
popular heroes. Under the heading, ‘The Friend of the 
Friendless,’ we have a number of chapters telling the story of 
the great philanthropist, the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. 
‘Thank God I have done my Duty’ is the text of Lord 
Nelson’s story, to which fourteen lessons are devoted. A 
shorter series tells the story of Father Damien, ‘The Apostle 
to the Lepers,’ and another that of ‘Sister Dora.’ ‘From the 
Mansion to the Gaol,” records the work of John Howard, the 
prison reformer ; and the last set of lessons gives a sketch of 
‘The Heroic Sailor Soul, Sir John Franklin. A suitable 
selection of poems is introduced, including Mrs. Browning’s 
‘Cry of the Children,’ Tom Hood’s ‘Song of the Shirt,’ ‘ The 
Battle of the Baltic,’ and two on Nelson and Franklin by 
E. H. Brodie. We hardly like the heading ‘Tit-bits from 
Shakespeare,’ for the final lesson, which consists of a number 
of short extracts from the works of the immortal dramatist. 

All the volumes are abundantly and suitably illustrated. 


Good Reading about many Books, mostly by 


their Authors. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. Unwin, who is well known 
publisher of that excellent series of works entitled ‘ The 
Story of the Nations,’ noticed from time to time in ou! 
columns, has recently issued his Second Annual Volume of 
‘Good Reading.’ The book contains lightly-written, inter 
esting sketches by some forty different authors upon them 
selves and their published works. Each sketch 1s prefa: 
by a photographic reproduction of its author. The volum 
is tastefully got up in artistic style. The old-faced typ 
employed is really beautiful and deserves special mention. 


The Illustration of Books. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


This book consists of 
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By Joseph Pennell. 


a course of lectures delivered in t! 
Slade School, University College. It is believed by t 
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THE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 


For Circular, 
Testimonials, 
and ANY 
Maker’s List 
and designs, 
apply to the 


MANAGER, 
43, zi 
Estate on Mayne 
Buildings, : 
Huddersfield. 


Or at 20, HIGHBURY PLACE, LONDON, N. Close to Highbury Station 
and Trams. 

This Company is conducted by Teachers for ‘Teachers, School Managers, &c., 
and supplies Pianos, American Organs, Harmoniums, &c., at prices unequalled 
by any other Firm, Dealer, or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, with a month's free 
trial, a 10 years’ warranty, carriage paid, and free exchange or return at our risk 
and cost if not fully satisfactory. lron-Framed School Pianos, new and guaranteed, 
from 14 Guineas Cash. 

N.B.—All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully 
subdues the tone, and effectually preserves the Instruments during practice. 

Mr. I. Know es, Clerk to the School Board, Wellington, Sslop, writes :—‘ ‘The 
School Board accept your ‘Tender (in competition through 7¢ Schoolmaster) to 
supply them with nine five-octave Harmoniums, warranted (with trial), and carriage 
free.’ 

J. H. Yoxatt, M.P., writes :—‘I enclose cheque in payment for Piano ; 
the choice reflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfied with it 
in all respects, and I feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advan 
tage of your experience and large connection.’ 

Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru 
ments for Home or School use, specifying class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU POUNDS. 


WANTED 


Twelve Stamps or P.O. for Seventy Songs, Piano Solos, Dances, 





&e., with Booklet of Merry Cracks, and share in Coupon for too 
Free Gifts (including splendid Organ value £10 10s.) 


TURNER’S PIANO & MUSIC DEPOT, 
LONDON ROAD, PRESTON. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavouted beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. We may escape many 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.’—Crvi Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in Packets, by Grocers, 
labelled thus ; 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Makers of Epps’s Cocoaine or Cocoa-Nib Extract: a thin beverage of full flavour, 
with many beneficially taking the place of tea. 


BORD’S Pianos. 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System, Lists free 
of C. STILES & Co., 40 & 42, Southampton-row, 
Holborn, London, W.C.—Pianos exchanged. 


ECHSTEIN Pranos. 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co 
40 & 42, Southampton-row, Holborn, London, W.C. 








PHILIPS’ 


PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDYING 
LANGUAGES, 


FRENCH SERIES. No. I. 


“SEMI-UPRIGHT” COPY BOOKS | :rms.cooo~ 


HAVE BEEN EXPRE 
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CLEAR, AND 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


olden mean successfully achieved. 

blique and natural movement of hand retained. 
egibility and Rapidity combined. 

istances between letters carefully spaced. 





very word can be written continuously. 
ll the advantages of upright writing. 
one of the defects of sloped writing. 
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THE FACTS OF LIFE 


(LES FAITS DE LA VIE). 
RIB ’ A‘ ) 
RMING A MPI.1 I 
Tt I AN Ar, 
Part I. HOME LIFE The SCHOOL- TRAVELLING. PLANTS 
By VICTOR BFTIS, 
Director of the Normal School of Languages, Boston, Mas an 


HOWARD SWAN, 
Director of the Central School of Foreign Tongues, Iondor 


This work forms—excluding the grammatical element—the 

tual material itself 

whi it is absolutely necessary to know in order to speak a 
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of making and reproducing drawings, for book and newspaper 
illustration. ‘There are Chapters on the Line, and Wash Draw 

ings, Wood Engraving, Lithography, Etching, Photogravure, 
&c.: in fact, almost everything connected with the work of 
illustration is fully dealt with. Asa text book for the use of 
students, it will be simply invaluable. Teachers in our Art 
Schools will do well to buy a copy. 


Raphael: His Life, Work, and Times. By 
Eugene Muntz. Translated by W. Armstrong, 
B.A. London: Chapman & Hall. 

This account of the career of the ‘greatest of modern 
painters’ is written for the general public, and not merely for 
artists and connoisseurs. Doubtful and disputed matters are 
but lightly touched, while the interest of the reader is strongly 
aroused by graphic descriptions of men and events. 

Perugino, Kaphael’s early master ; Bramante (architect of 
St. Peter’s), Raphael’s friend ; Michel Angelo, Raphael’s 


yreat rival ; hosts of other painters, popes, princes, and places 
are set before us in glowing yet simple language. 

Equally attractive are the illustrations, over a hundred in 
number, and ‘especially the reproductions of sketches and 
studies made in preparation for the finished pictures. ‘ Genius,’ 
said Carlyle, ‘is an infinite capacity for taking pains,’ and 
Raphael had that, with all other claims to the title. His 
industry and perseverance are sometimes forgotten in view of 
the splendid result. The book adds to our appreciation as 
much as to our knowledge of its subject. 

A specimen of the illustrations is given above. 


MacDougall’s French Course: Third Year— 
Syntax of the Verb, etc. London: Mac 
Dougall’s I-ducational Co., Limited. 


the course laid down in the 
for the study of French as a ‘ specific’ sul 
ject is the most rational and effective for the purpose. To 
ut up the grammar into three parts, and make each of these 
1 turn the basis of a year’s instruction, means, as a rule, the 
acrince of the great advantage of awakening a living interest 


It may be doubted whether 


Education Cod 


PRACTICAL 


TEACHER. 


in the use of another language, such as may be secured by 
making simple readings the groundwork of the instruction. 
The book before us, however, provides a capital course of 
instruction for the third stage. The syntax of the verb is 
very thoroughly set forth ; idioms are abundantly exemplified ; 
and the exercises supply plenty of practice in conversational 
French and in prose composition. The explanations are 
remarkably clear. 

The series of ‘easy readings,’ which occupy some sixty 
pages, and include, besides miscellaneous pieces, ‘ Le Prince 
Chéri,’ a fairy story in eight parts, and a condensed version 
of Moliére’s ‘Le Médecin malgré lui,’ in eleven scenes— 
would probably fulfil the requirements of the Code as to 
‘some easy French book ’—that is, where H.M. Iuspector 
agreed to accept it in substitution of the appointed work, 
‘ Picciola, or twelve fables of Florian, or La Fontaine.’ Con- 
versations, notes, and vocabularies complete a very satis 
factory text-book. 


Numbers 
1 to 12. Written and arranged by a Practical 
Teacher. London: George Philip & Son. 

The old-fashioned sloping handwriting of our youthful days 
is rapidly disappearing and giving place to a more legible up- 
right hand. In their new set of copy-books, bearing the 
rather awkward title, SEMI-UPRIGHT, Messrs. Philip & Son 
have adopted a slope of 15° from the vertical, which they 
regard as the golden mean ‘between perfectly Upright Writ- 
ing and the average slope of Oblique Writing.’ ‘The result is 
certainly a pleasing style of writing, clear, bold, and legible. 
To teachers who feel dissatisfied with the ordinary sloping 
hand, and are yet unprepared to accept the perfectly vertical 
style, these copy-books may be safely recommended. 

On the las: three pages of the covers will be found a plain 
statement of the advantages of the system, combined with 
some useful practical hints on penmanship. In the course of 
the twelve books the size of the writing is graduated from 
{ inch for the height of the earliest copies to Y, inch for the 
advanced small hand. 

The instructive sentences used in all the books after the 


Philip’s Semi-Upright Copy Books. 
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The 
Third Edition 
of New Revised 
CATALOGUE 


(GRATIS & POST FREE) 
gives full 
particulars of the 
FREE GIFTS 
presented to 
CASH 
CUSTOMERS 
to induce them to 
show their 
purchases and 
presents 
to their friends. 
“OO 
Other Watches, 
CHAINS, RINGS, 


MASTERS, MISTRESSES, & TEACHERS 


May obtain AT ONCE, and without any club formality, High-class Watches, Jewellery, 
Cutlery, and Plate, on SPECIAL CREDIT TERMS, at 2O PER CENT. BELOW 


LONDON CASH PRICES. 


THE ‘VERACITY’ WATCH 


AN ENTIRELY ENGLISH SILVER LEVER. 


Warranted for Five Years, and will last a Lifetime. 
and highly recommended throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 
Pronounced equal to a London-made £5 5s. Watch. 


§$O/- on Special Credit Terms, or with FREE GIFT for Cash. 


Well-known 








ALEXANDRA VILLAS, 
Tue GREEN 
SouTHALi, MippLesex. 
June 8th, 1890. 


Dear Sir, 

I received the rings quite safely, and am 
exceedingly pleased with the manner in which the 
alteration has been effected. 


At the same time I am glad to say that my watch 
still gives perfect satisfaction, and is still the envy 
of all who have seen it, 

I was rather amused that you should thank me for 
my continued patronage, seeing that in sending to 
you I only serve myself. You always give honest 
value for money, and you may rest assured that 











The ‘ Veracity’ Watch, Keyless or 


Keywinding, 80/- 


tter 
— MISTRESS 


bh 
a old Wate 
poe purchased ® 2s and other 


ing JCiase ‘Goods gince. 


ae 




















Silver, 3/6. 
Gold, 21/- 
Post free. 

Each Brooch 

Hall-marked. 





Is known as far as Egypt, Jamaica, and India, as 


J. N. MASTERS’ SPECIALITY. 


The New Catalogue illustrates o 
Tue No. 2 Design True pave Knot Sascon. 





ver 200 Rings. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 
The Best 30/- Watches in the World. 


TEACHERS’ WATCHES. 





made in Ladies’ and Gents’ sizes. 


case, representing a shell, 





seconds circle for timing drills, &c. 








J.N. MASTERS 


The ‘ Veracity’ 
5 Watchmaker, 





The Six-Prize-Medal Silver Watches are 
The 
Lady’s Six Watch has a beautifully engraved 
and has the 
unusual advantage, in a lady’s watch, of a 


RYE, Sussex. 


JEWELLERY, 
CUTLERY, when I can afford to purchase I shall always come 
PLATE, to you first, and when | require anything altered or MASTERS: 
SILVER- repaired it will always be forwarded to your house. 
SovasEs I shall be pleased at any time to show anyone RYE, 
erway: anything which I have purchased from you, or to K 
&c. &c. &c., a ; SUSSE . 
recommend your house if needful. 
SUPPLIED 
AT ONCE Please make any use you please of this letter. 
on similarly Ss The Keyless Silver Shell Back 
EASY TERMS Faithfully yours, Watch, 42/- 
Key winding Shell Back Watch, 30/- 
to Members EUGENIE THOMPSON, 
of the Head Mistress, Norwood Bridge School, Southall. 
SCHOLASTIC 
PROFESSION. 
ENGAGEMENT 30/- WATCHES. 
JEWELLERY 















































































Ob THE 
second are particularly well constructed and chosen. This is 


a feature which will surely help to make the writing lesson 
interesting. 


Nursery Rhymes with Actions. Words by 
M. C. Gillington. Music by Percy Jackman. 
London: Curwen & Sons. 


Both words and music are appropriate for Infant Schools. 
About twenty favourite Nursery Rhymes are included, such as 
‘Baby Bunting,’ ‘Cock Robin, ‘Miss Muffet, ‘Old Mother 
Hubbard,’ etc. Old traditional melodies are employed as far 
as possible, and Mr. Jackman has supplied simple tunes in 
other cases. The vocal part is tuneful and easy, and the 
accompaniments, generally, are effective without elaboration. 
he rather ugly consecutive fifths in the piano part on page 
fourteen are probably ai: oversight. 


The Royal Wall Atlas. No. III. The British 
Empire. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 


We have in this new set of twelve maps on one roller a 
further extension of the capital idea embodied in the earlier 
numbers of the series. ‘The maps, which exhibit the distri 
bution and the details of the various parts of the British 
-mpire, are marked by the same features which have ren- 
dered their predecessors so popular as combining in admirable 
fashion the advantages of teaching and test maps. 

The first sheet presents a map of the World on Mercator’s 
projection, with the parts of our empire tinted red, and the 
vreat trade-routes shown by red lines. Below the map is a 
series of statistical charts illustrating in graphic form the area, 
population, and trade of the empire and its divisions. The 
second sheet is a commercial map of the British Isles, with 
the large towns, the railways, and the steamship routes very 
clearly indicated. : 

The other maps, in a similar way, present other divisions 
\frica, India, Australasia, and British North America. The 
most important portions of these, as Central and South Africa, 
South-eastern Australia, and the eastern provinces of Canada 
are given as separate maps on a larger scale. 

The Royal Wall Atlas is a work worthy of the highest 
commendation. 

Map Modeling in Geography, including the 
use of Sand, Clay, Putty, Paper Pulp, 
Plaster of Paris, and other Materials ; also 
Chalk Modeling in its adaptation to pur- 
poses of Illustration. Fully illustrated by 
Dr. Albert Elias Maltby, A.M., C.E., Principal 
of* Slippery Rock State Normal School, Pa. 
New York and Chicago: EL. Kellogg & Co. 

A book for American teachers, which no English teacher 
would regret spending his or her money on. The extended 
title sufficiently explains its purpose. Its method is in- 
teresting and amusing ; a mixture of shrewdness and sim- 
plicity pervades the utterances of both teachers and scholars, 
and there is not one of us but might gather from them useful 
hints and new ways of looking at and explaining things. 


PRACTICAL 


TEACHER. 


‘Acorns, the cradles in which the baby oaks lie sleeping,’ 
is a specimen of the suggestive phrases to be met with on 
nearly every page. 

The illustrations are mostly photogravures of actual school 
work, and the scope of the book embraces history, manufac- 
tures, natural history, biography, etc. 

Hints on Choir Training for Competitions. By 
W.G. McNaught. London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 

Every conductor of choirs, and every teacher of singing, 
should read this carefully compiled and most instructive little 
work. Within the compass of sixteen pages Mr. McNaught 
has compressed the experience of many years’ teaching, con- 
ducting, criticising, and adjudicating. The following points— 
all of which are of great interest and importance in their 
bearing on the subject—are briefly but adequately discussed : 


| Correctness of Time and Tune, General Execution and Disci- 
| pline,. Tone, Blend, Attack, Intonation, Rhythm, Pace, Phras- 


ing, Enunciation and Pronunciation, Voice Training, Expres- 
sion, and General Hints as to Performance. 


The Life and Strange Surprising Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe of York, Mariner, as 
related by Himself. By Daniel Defoe. _Illus- 
trated by Walter Paget. London: Cassell and 

‘ Company, Limited. 

The distinguishing features of this complete edition of 
Defoe’s masterpiece, are its material excellence of production 
and its very numerous artistic illustrations. The latter, which 
number one hundred and twenty, are from the hand of the 
clever draughtsman, Walter Paget. The book, which would 
make a most acceptable gift to a boy fond of the literature of 
adventure (and what boy, who reads at all, is not ?) ; and the 
advantage of attracting attention to a work written in such 
nervous straightforward English, hardly needs to be dwelt 
on. No better edition at so moderate a cost could possibly 
be found. 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew, with In- 
troduction and Notes by George Carter, M.A. 
London: Relfe Brothers. 

Such a book as this must be extremely useful alike to the 
teacher who has to give instruction on St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
to the candidate who has to prepare for an examination on 
the matter, and to the student who wishes to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with it for other purposes. In the 
early part of the book the text is printed in chapters divided 
into sections with separate headings ; then follows an exten 
sive body of explanatory notes concisely expressed ; and after 
this a mass of valuable information carefully classified. Thus 
we have a list of our Lord’s discourses, as recorded by St. 
Matthew, others of the miracles and parables similarly 
recorded, of passages quoted from the Old Testament, of 
persons and places mentioned, also summaries of our 
Lord’s teaching, of the Sermon on the Mount, and of His 
trial, and an account of the various Sects and Orders referred 
to in the Gospel. We confidently recommend this as a 
student’s text-book. 


KNOWN tue WORLD 
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= application to 


NEW BRANCH: 921 


MABIE, TODD «2 BARD, 


93 CHeAPsiDE, LONDON, E.C. on 95a REGENT ‘STREET, LONDON “A ill 
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Complete Illustrated 
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DELECTION FROM JARROLDS' 





“ UP-TO-DATE” PUBLICATIONS. 





1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. FOR TEACHERS & STUDENTS. 


EW 3s. 6d. 
NEW CODE & POCKET DIARY.)  awnBook OF ALGEBRA 


**Conciseness and clearness are its 
salient features.”— 7eachers’ Aid. 


** Order a copy at once.” 
Teachers’ Aid. 








Various Rulings, 2d. each. By T. B. ELLERY, 


SCHOLAR'S WORK BOOK. | Day-by-Day 
‘© A useful little aid.” Arithmetical Tests. 
Board Teacher. Stds. III.-VII. 1s. per pkt. 


F.R.G.S. 














Vol. I., 2s. 6d. Vol. IIL., 3s. 6d. 


Object Lessons 
From Forest, Field, Wayside, 
and Garden. * Most practical and sug zgestive. # 
“Real ObjectLessons.”-Schoolmaster. Teachers’ Aid. 


With Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


TEACHING 









AND TESTING 





By T. B. ELLERY, 


Day-by-Day Arithmetic 


F.R.G.S, Is. 6d. 


Temperance Science Reader 


* Thoroughly interesting.” 


With Coloured Illustrations. 





Parts 1, 2, 3, 4, Ready. Educational News. 












For Boys’, Girls’, Mixed, and Infants’ Schools. 
“The Simplest and Best.” 






[No. I.,8d.; II., 10d.; HIIL., 1s. 2d. ; 










heroism. Many 
are intensely interesting and will be read with avidity. 






England of the near future will contain.” 





JARROLDS’ 
CLASS RECORD AND MARK BOOK. 


Being No. 4 of Jarrolds’ Official Registers. 
For Classes of any size up to 120. 


8d.; or with Stiff Boards, 1s. To Instruct, 


HHROTC READERS 


IV., is. 4d.; V., 1s. 6d.; Ready. 


Containing Records of Heroic Deeds up to April 

Of Nos. 1, 2, 3 of these Readers 7//E SCHOOLMASTER gays :— 

‘*We shall be greatly surprised if these books do not become exceedingly popular. 
written with the object of familiarising the young readers with noble examples of well-doing, and thus inculcating a spirit of 
of the stories tell of the glorious deeds of lads and lasses, but all, whatever the age of the hero or heroine, 
The books are eminently calculated to create and foster a love of 
reading, and the more wide- -spread their use, the greater will be the number of good and brave men and women that the 





Part 1, 2d. Part 2, 2d. 
The Interesting 
Word- Builder. 


“The best that has been brought 
under our notice.”"—eard Teacher. 


Part 3, 3d. 










Nos. 1 and 2, Threepence each. 
JARROLDS’ OBJECT LESSON & 
OCCUPATION BOOKS. 


Interest, and 
muse. 





Convenient size. Strongly bound. 


JARROLDS’ RECORD BOOK, 1/6. 
JARROLDS’ MARK BOOK, 1/- 


The two books bound in cloth, 2/6. 


No. VI. in Preparation. | 
22nd, 1896. 





FOR DRAWING AT ARM'S LENGTH, 
South Kensington 
Art Board. 


3/6 net. 


The lessons have been carefully 


(ReGisterep Desicn). 














LONDON: JARROLD & SONS, 10 & 11, WARWICK LANE, E.C. 











Sol-fa, 


Time : 





Armada, The. By A.J. Foxweii. O.N., 8d.; 
4d. Dialogue and four-part choruses, with easy solos. 
about 14 hours. 






Koys delight in the stirring scenes « 
known characters, 


lepicted, 





and are proud to personate the well 








Bonnie Prince Charlie. By Warrer Towers. O.N., 
2s.; Sol-fa, 6d. Scottish Historical Operetta for Schools. 
Two-part choruses on Scottish airs. ‘Time: 2 hours. 








Shows the Prince gathering the clans round him. 
scholars. A few simple dances. 
and girls together. 





Single songs for a number of 
Historical speeches to be read. Suits boys 







Britannia and her Daughters. By T. Mer Parrison. 





O.N., 2s. ; Sol-fa, 6d. Orchestral Parts on hire. Four-part 
choruses. Time: about 2 hours. 






For acting by boys and girls. ‘Tenor and bass parts may be dispensed with. 
Fine opportunity for costume displays. Spirited and effective music, free from 
difficulties. 







Britannia’s Court. 
Notation, 4d. 


Compiled by J. Hatcu. Either 


Four-part choruses. ‘Time ; about 14 hours. 






Representatives of varicus classes and callings recite and sing, and are rex 
publicly by Britannia at her Court if they have helped to 
greatness, 


Dawn of- English Freedom. By 
PATTISON. O.N., 2s. 6d. ; Sol-fa, 6d. 
Adult principals. | Two-part choruses. 
Hood, &c. Time: 1} hours. 

bin Hood and other popular characters appear. Normans are shown in con- 


flict with English. Some of the music has a quaint historical flavour. ‘The 
dialogue is very brief. Boys and girls have acting parts. 





ognised 
make Briton’s 








FoxwEL_L and 
Historical Operetta. 
Dialogue for Robin 







} 










London: 


Curwen's Historical Operettas« School 


Norseman and Saxon. By W.S. Roppir. O.N,, 
2s. 6d. ; Sol-fa, 6d. Story of Alfred the Great, in dialogue and 
song. ‘T'wo-part choruses. Time: 14 hours, Orchestral parts 
on hire. 


May be sung without scenic and costume effects. Full of conflicts and incident 
of war. Strong in martial choruses. Norman m: aidens sing with tambourine 
accompaniment. Boys are priests and warriors. Easy music. 


Prairie Life. By A. J. Foxwrii. O.N., 6d.; 
4d. Four-part easy choruses. Time : about 2 hours, 


Principally for boys, especially those who have heard of Buffalo Bill. 
without danger, but with exciting scenes. Easy choruses. 


minimum of material 
Sherwood’s Queen. By T. Mer Parrison. 
s. ; Sol-fa, 6d. Orchestral Parts on hire. S.C. 
Time : 1} hours. 
Les Francs Chasseurs. An edition with French words, 
at same prices, of Sherwood’s Queen. 


Suitable for outdoor performance. Effective without action, but dialogue is now 
added. The subject of Robin Hood is ever popular, Boys are to the fore in 


Sol-fa, 


Contrived 
Simple acting and 


O.N., 


Choruses. 


this work. 
Wallace ; the Knight of Ellerslie. By J. Ek. Parxort, 
M.A, L L.. O.N., 1s. Sol-fa, 4d. Dramatic Cantata for 


senior sc we 9 Heroic recitations, Time : 
14 hours. 
Contains fourteen Scottish airs. Excellent practice in elocution ; the recitations 
being of high quality. Pictures in the book show the costumes and grouping. 
‘The verse and story smell of the battlefield. 


William Tell. By J. E. Parrorr and J. H. Mavunper. 
O.N., 2s. ; Sol-fa, 6d. Dramatic recitations. Two-part cho- 
ruses. ‘Time: 1 hour. 


High-class music. Boys and girls take part. 
attractive. A fine training in patriotism. 


Two-part choruses. 


Ihe well-known legend is 


J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, E.C. 








THE 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
DURING JUNE. 


BLACKIE & Son 
fall of 
dard I. 
P. PurNam’s Son 

(Mrs. Oliphant). 

BELL & 
sioners (Clementi). 

GEORGE PuHitip & Son, —Psychological Method of Teaching and 
Studying Languages-—-French Series. No. 1.—The Facts of 
Life Part I. (Victor Betis & H. Swan). 

JAKROLD & Sons.--—Official Registers. —The 
Fourth Book. 

Joskpn HuGcues & Co 
garten (Mackenzie) 

LONGMANS & Co, 


» L.rp.--School and Home Library. 
Napoleon. —Blackie’s Object Lesson 


The 


Sheets, 


Down- 
Stan- 
Nations : 


Heroes of the Jeanne D’Arc 


GEO Sons.—-St. Paul’s School and the Charity Commis- 


Heroic Readers. 


The Principles and Practice of Kinder- 


Book II.--The World. 
MACMILLAN & Co., Lrp.—Maurche’s Domestic Science Readers, 
1, 2, and 3.--Macmillan’s Geography Readers. Book 6. 

Arithmetic for Promotion : Scheme B. Parts lL. tolV. (Lock 
& Macdonald). 
McDouGa.w’s EpucarionaL. Co., Lrp. 
dard Geographies, Standard V1. 
MIscELLANEOUS.—One Hundred 
Higher Arithmetic (Stewart 
Chronicle. 
NATIONAL UNION oO} 
List of Members 
SAMPSON Low & Co. 
Sik Isaac PITMAN & 
Books 1, 2, and 6, 
Ir. FisHeR UNWIN. 
(Maurice) 
Phos. 


Geographical Series : 


The Townley Stan- 


Original 
‘I homson). 


Papers in Difficult 
Oxford Shorthand 

Teacuers.—Annual Report, 1896, and 
Jackson’s Drawing Copy Books. 

Sons.--The Avon Geographical Readers. 

The Story of the Nations: Bohemia 

Switzerland (Lina Ilug & Stead). 

NELSON & Sons.—French and English Readers Combined; 
Royal School Series, Book 2. 

THe CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—Report of a Conference 
on Secondary Education, Senate House, Cambridge, April 
1506. 

VENKATASWAMI & Co. (Madras).—-A Manual of English Parsing. 

W. B. Ciive.—Tacitus : Annals, Book 1 (Mason & Fearenside). — 
Vergil : Aeneid, Book 11 (Allcroft & Masom).—Ceesar ; Gallic 
War, Book 2 (Allcroft & Masom).—Vergil : Aeneid, Book 8 
(Allcroft & Hayes). ° 


OUR NEEDLEWORK COLUMN 


FOR 


SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 


CONDUCTED B\ 


MISS SOPHY LOCH, 


Examiner in Needlework to the London School Board. 


pew” With a view to giving every assistance and help to all 
our lady readers, we have arranged to open a Needlework 
Column in the ‘P.T.,’ which will be conducted by Miss Sophy 
Loch, who is well known to many of our subscribers as the 
author of a series of excellent articles on ‘Needlework for 
Pupil Teachers,’ contributed to our columns a year or so ago 
Miss Loch will undertake to criticise and return any School 
Needlework which may be sent to her, and will reply to any 
queries bearing upon Schedule iil. in the Government Code. 
It is intended, when necessary, to fully illustrate 
replies by diagrams, &c. 

All querics should be addressed 
Othee of the Practi 


‘NEEDLEWORK EDITOR,’ 
al Teacher, 33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

Readers who may wish specimens sent back after criticism 
should send the necessary postage. 

A suitable nom-de-plume should be chosen if the writer’s own 
name is not to be published. 

In all cases queries must be accompanied by the coupon for the 
current month. 


B® For Pupil Teachers’ Necdlework Prize Competition, 
see page 35. 





PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


NOW READY 


Handsomely Bound in Extra Cloth, Gilt, 





VOLUME xXvYI 


OF THE 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Price 12/- 





pes WITH TWO EXCEPTIONS, 


ALL the BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED 
COLOURED SUPPLEMENTS 


Issued with the Numbers this year 


Will be GIVEN AWAY 


with the Volumes. 


























DON’T MISS THIS 


Extra Special Offer 


LIMITED TO 
50 COPIES. 











We shall have pleasure in posting to any Teacher 





a copy of this Volume, with Supplements, upon receipt 





of a P.O. for @/-. As only a very limited number of 





Copies are on Sale, early application should be made 





direct to the 
——— 


Office of the PRACTICAL TEACHER, 33, Paternoster Row, 


LONDON, E.C. 
aN 





THE 


MOFFATT’S 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Edited by THOMAS PAGE, Editor of Moffatt’s Plays 
of Shakespeare. 


PRACTI¢ 


BACON’S ESSAYS. Part I.’ 


with Life, Introduction, Notes 
Analysis. Paraphrasing, Indexes, &c., 


BACON’S ESSAYS. Part II. 
SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited on the 


Moffatt’s Plays of Shakespeare. In the Press. 


BOOKS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE—GEOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY, DIVISION I., 2s. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE—GEOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY, DIVISION IL., for 1396, 2s. 6d. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE—-GEOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY, DIVISION III., for 1897, with a new chapter on 
the Partition of Africa, and the Reign of Queen Victoria, 
brought down to 1896. In the Press. 


Essays I1.—XXVL., 
arranged and_ classified, 
2s. 6d. 

Preparing. 


plan of 


These Books are arranged according to the latest requirements 
of the Education Code. 


MOFFATT & PAIGE, 28, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


‘AL TE 


ACHER. iv 
ROYAL UNIVERSITY. 
isa 


PUPILS OF THE 
ROYAL IRISH CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL. 
These include all Exams, from Matric. to B.A. 
More pupils successful at these Exams, than any other 
Correspondence Class, 


¥ees.—Payable in Easy Instalments, spread over full period of 
preparation, 


GUIDE TO THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 


Post Free, 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
SCHOOLMASTER.—*‘ Our readers will do well to procure this Guide, which 
will acquaint them fully with the initial steps.’ 
TEACHERS’ JOURNAL.—‘ Anyone who wishes to obtain a degree has only 
to provide himself with this volume.’ 


1s. 


Apply, SECRETARY, R.1.C.C., Lightcliffe, Halifax. 





MRS. HIBBERT'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A Day with the Infants: Their W: do it, from Monday mornit Me to 
ee ifternoon A filled up T. T. Syllabus of Year's Subjects Thimble Dril 
«ile Drill, &c., &c. 80 pages, 1s, 6d 


Word- ~Bullding, Spelling, and writing Frame, with B. B. attached 


aS SUP] It midon Sch 
Word-Building Book. Mole! | essons, 
Kntsting Frames (Avry.), with Brass 


wk and How to 


Complete 


Hundreds of words to build on, & yl 
ten ches BS. in seven size 
Supplements,’ 4d 


" — mallest ot 


k of Instructions for the Frames, with twe 
The Buplanatery = ~ ke r 
(together), 2d IT, 3c; 


) Grammar we Re ition Stands, I, and 1 

4d; VI Vit. neawnan oc 

wn, easily learned, all explained 

choot Ke «quisite 1 .ist 

London: J, MARSHALL & Co.,, and all Booksellers; also po 
St. Chad's, Shrewsbury. 


learly re 
Other r> 


st free from Mrs. HinneRT, 





LONDON UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION. 


NW EDITION. 


FURTHER ENLARGEMENT. 








Prel. Sci., Inter. Arts and Sc., B.A., and B.Sc. Classes 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY CLASSES. 


A.C.P., L.C.P. Medical and Legal Preliminaries. 
Papers Corrected for Schools. 
Inter, Arts and Sc. Revision Classes June 29th. 
LABORATORIES 
For Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Physiology, &c. 
SpectaL Puysics CLass, WEEK BEFORE EXAMINATION. 
Prospectus on application to R. C, B. KERIN, B.A., 
London, First in First Class Classical Honours, Editor 
of ‘ Phaedo’ and ‘ Pro Plancio,’ Author of ‘ Matriculation | 
Course,’ CARLYON COLLEGE, 55 and 56, CHANCERY LANE. 
Large Staff of Tutors. 
PRIVATE TUITION and CLASSES IN AUGUST. 
EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS. 


SUCCESSES. — Lonpon UNIVERSITY MaAtTRICc., 
1892-95, 30; INTER. ARTS and Sc. and PREL. SCL, 





REDUCED FAC-SIMMLE OF COVER. 


WIGHTMAN’S 


ARITHMETICAL 


TABLE Book 


Contains | 1 great variety of information, 
useful not only te the elementary scholar, 
but te the advanced student. 

CROWN I6mo. 48 pages. 


Price Owe Panny. 


Many MfMten copies of this valuable 
werk have been sold. 


aw Write to the Publishers 
for a Specimen Copy, en- 
closing Penny Stamp. 








1892-95, 33, 3 in Honours; B.A., 1891-94, 13, 3 in 
Honours; MATRIC., 1896, 5; B.A., 1895, 7, I in 
Honours; PREL. Sci., 1896, 6; R.U.I.,9; SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS—Guy’s. and Westminster, 2; OXFORD 
CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP; DoRECK SCHOLARSHIP, 
1895 and 1896, &c.; WESTMINSTER SCHOL., 1896. 
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Volume XVI. of ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER.’ 


Office of 


‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER,’ 


33, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. 








THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW VOLUME 


Tue PRACTICAL TEACHER 


Begins with the July Number. 
Price Ga. Annual Subscription, Post Free, 7s. 





THE PRACTICAL TEACHER has been conducted with a threefold purpose in view :— 


1. To provide a supply of materials indispensable to Teachers in their practical work, 
and of such variety as to suit schools of all grades. 


2. To bring Teachers into touch with the educational life and thought of the time, by 
means of Articles on Educational Topics, Interviews with prominent Educationists, Reviews of Educa- 
tional Literature, publication of Official Circulars, etc. 


3. To give assistance to young Teachers who are preparing for their professional 
examinations. 








The New Volume of 








THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 








Because in quality and usefulness it is far and away in advance of any other Educational Monthly 
ever published in any part of the wdrld. 


Because it contains practical papers by practical Teachers, and is invaluable to all who Teach. 

Because our aim is to make the ‘Practical Teacher’ indispensable to every teacher in the land. 

Because the ‘Practical Teacher’ so completely covers the work of the School that it is not 
necessary to take in any other Educational Magazine. 

Because Teachers can have replies to all kinds of queries relating to any branch of School 
Work, as well as to all Legal matters in any way connected with School Life. 

Because the ‘Practical Teacher’ contains the most perfect preparation for the Pupil Teacher's 
Scholarship, and Certificate Examinations. 


Because the Beautifully-printed Coloured Supplements presented with every number are alone 
worth double the price charged for the Magazine. 


Because its Illustrated Interviews with Well-Known Teachers at Work are the best and most 
original ever published. s 

Because the July and August numbers contain a new and complete story suitable for Holiday 
Reading 

Because it is the oldest and best Educational Magazine, specially adapted to meet the needs of 
Peacher 


Because it contains 
matters 


72 pages of contributions by the most eminent writers on Educational 


Because it is the Teachers’ favourite Magazine, and its annual subscription, post free, including 
all suppk ments, igs only 7s. 


SEE ALSO BACK PAGE. 
Office of THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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2. Population of the Empire, 381 millions. 





UNITED KINGDOM, 38 m AFRICAN PROTECTORATES, 35 m. 
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3. Trade of the Empire (Imports and Exports), £1,173,000,C 








UNITED KINGDOM, 685 





4. Imports of the United Kingdom, £408,000,000. 





FOOD STUFFS 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 65 m CATTLE, ETC., DAIRY PRODUCE, ETC., 26 m SUGAR, 22 m. 


AND MEAT, 28 m™. 














5. Exports of the United Kingdom, £277,000,000. 
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MANUFAOTURED COTTON, 64 m WOOLLENS, 21 m. 
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RAW MATERIALS: 


TEA, COFFEE, WINES AND 




















GAR. 22 m. AND COCOA TOBACCO OTHER FOOD STUFFS, RAW COTTON, 30 m WOOL, 27 
22 m. 
15 m 11 m. 
LINEN, JUTE, ETC., METAL AND HARDWARE, 31 m MAOHINERY, 14 m. COAL, 16 m 


13 m. 
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AFRICA, 
AUSTRALASIA, 126 m. 
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FLAX 

HEMP, 

JUTE, ETC., 
10 m. 
CHEMICALS 
LOTHIN 
NERY, 4m COAL, 16 m ee ene . G, Je MEDICINES, OTHER MANUFAOTURED GOODS, 3! m. 
DRINK, 10 m. ETC., 9 m. 
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THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERI 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SET OF GENERAL READERS, 
THE 


ROYAL CROWN READERS 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NEW LESSONS, NEW TYPE. NEW POETRY. NEW PICTURES, 


With Notes and Meanings, Word Lessons, Grammar Exercises, Vocabularies, &c. 
NOW READY, 
1, Cloth boards, 128 pp., with 16 Coloured Illustrations... oo 8d, No. IV, Cloth boards, 224 pp., with 8 Coloured Illustrations oe In, Od, 
Il, Cloth boards, 148 pp., with 16 Coloured Illustrations... «. 10d, | No. ¥. Cloth boards, 272 pp., with 8 Coloured Illustrations oe 1s, Od, 
Il, Cloth boards, 208 pp., with 8 Coloured Illustrations .... ... 1s. No. VI. Cloth boards, 288 pp., with 8 Coloured Illustrations oe Ae G4, 
‘Better than the best that have preceded them from the same source. Surely we can say no more to recommend them.’—SCHOOLMASTER. 
"They will be suve to become popular as soon as known. Before deciding on a new set, be sure to see the Royal Crown Readers,’—Teacners’ Arp. 


THE ROYAL CROWN INFANT SCHOOL SERIES, WITH BEAUTIFUL COLOURED. ILLUSTRATIONS, 


wiful series of Reading Books for the INFANT SCHOOL, with Coloured Pictures specially designed by Rowent MacoRitcor, R.S.A. 
ROYAL CROWN PRIMER, No. 1. With Thirteen Coloured Pictures, 36 pages, Price, 2d. paper; 8d, cloth. 
ROYAL CROWN PRIMER, No 2. With Sixteen Coloured Pictures. 60 pages. Price, 3d. paper; 4d. cloth. 

ROYAL CROWN INFANT READER, No. 1. With Twelve Coloured Pictures, 88 pages. Price 6d, cloth. 

Nast the hind of book Infant Teachers want.’—SCHOOLMASTER. 

books are exceedingly attractive and useful. Every Infants’ Teacher should see them.’—VOLUNTARY TEACHER. 
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OYAL CROWN READING SHEETS. Size, 41 inches by 31 inches, containing the Resting pepe of 


ROYAL CROWN PRIMER No. 4. In Two ions. 


fach mounted on a Roller, First Diviston.—Lessons A to L, price 10s. 6d, the Set, Szconp Division.—Lessons M to X, price 10s. 6d. 
the Set. Zhe Jilustrations are reproduced on the Sheets in various tints. 


A Bpecimen of the Reading Books free to ec metrt Teachers. 








1] ROY ae A SET OF MAPS AT THE PRICE OF ONE, 


THE ROYAL 
SCIENCE 
READERS. WALL ATLASES. 


COMBINED TEACHING AND TEST MAPs, ““*” 


Each Atlas consists of Twelve Maps attached to one Roller in the mapner generally adopted for Reading Sheets, 
| For Present. Code. The Maps are printed in Colours on strong Manilla Paper. 














RADED SERIES OF OBJECT LESSONS. = ¢ NOW READY. 


. meeling the. veguirements of the New ROYAL WA IS. AT LAS. No, 1 : 


we, both in the Obligatory Subject, 


THE BRITISH ISLES. 
ie vent 7 Sema camh weed Twelve Maps attached to one Roller, Size 31 inches by 41} inches. Price 49s, 6d. 
L—For Standard r. , beautifully Illus- ROYAL WALL ATLAS. No. 2. 


trated, and containing Thirty Lessons, EUROPE. 


Poetry for Recitation, Summaries, and Twelve Maps attached to One Roller, Size 34 inches by 38 inches, Price 1%, 6d, 
Word Lists, 1g8 pages, Cloth boards, 


api Oat Joo the nlow'eicn, | ROYAL WALL ATLAS. No. 3. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


IL—For Standard II., beautifully Ilus- Twelve Maps attached to one Roiler, Size 34 inches by 38 inches, Price’ 27s, 6d. 


trated, and containing Poetry for Reci- 








tation, Word Lists, ng on_ the The Ma meneaie a what is to be learned by the Pu +" 
Lessons, &e., &c, 146 pages. Cloth The ‘Physi 1 fea ures, boldly marked, are given On separa ona. 
boards, 40d. Physicals = 94 Political details are given in different Solours on complete M 
met useful Reader,—BOaRD TEACHER. Names are printed in 2 small oc Beer gps. easily visible to the teacher, but invisible. to the class, 
y companion to the earlur volume.» The so that each Map is really a Test 
given is correct and clearly stated, and By the use of Sectional and District Maps, the most important districts are given on a much larger 
wr has n not fallen into the error of everioad- scale than in any other series of School Maps. 
#ts0ns,'—ScHOOL GUARDIAN, ‘These All Rivahanat / 
se lases are invaluable — LMASTE - 
Book I1l.—Nearly ready. age “te laa make 





‘ Thoroughly appropriate for class teaching.’ —EpUCATIONAL Times, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 96 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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In the NEW VOLUME of Che [Practical Teacher provision witt be a 
for continuing the series of Articles which have proved so popular in the: past, 
which meet the wants of Teachers in every class of school. Arrangements: 
been made for the development and improvement of several departt 
of the paper, and for the introduction of new.features which. will @ 
further increase its usefulness to the teaching profession. Our aim ¥ 
be to make the Journal invaluable to every Male and Female Teacher 
the Kingdom. | 2 = 


OUR SCIENCE SECTION. 


is unique in Educational Literature. It will be found indispensable in every Higher-Grade and Organi 
Science School, and of great use to teachers generally, the contributors being recognised masters ¢ 
respective subjects. Model Answers to questions in every subject dealt with in our Science Secti¢ 
appear during the next few months. . i og 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENTS ~ 


in the form of Object-Lesson Pictures and Diagrams, etc., will be issued with each ‘humber. Many of) 
are of greater value than the whole price of the journal, and they provide the teacher with a most useful add 
to his school apparatus. The series of Natural History pictures and diagrams to illustrate the Official Gin 
No. 369 will be continued from time to time, and varied with pictures and maps for special Geography 
The Drawing Examination Tests for various standards will also be continued, and printed on paper the-s 


as that used for Government Tests. : 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


of various kinds will be given in larger numbers than hitterto, and of a quality much superior to what has been 
possible in the past. The paper and printing of the magazine will be much improved. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


have been instituted, and their popularity already warrants an extension of this feature. 


See page 2 of Wrapper for NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION FOR. TEACHERS, also other Competil 
announced in various parts of this Number. 
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PO ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, eluding ll Supplement, 7 
See also Announcements on page facing page 3 of Wrapper: & X\ 
N‘ 
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